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BOOK XVI. 
4 New Orier of Things is eftabliſhed in the 


French Colonies in Neth America. . of 


theſe Arrangements, 


HE war carried on for the Spaniſh ſucceſ- Book 


ion, had raiſed a ferment'in the four quar- 


have felt the effects of that reſtleſs ſpirit with which 
Europe hath been agitated. All kingdoms were 


XVI. 


ſhaken by the conteſts excited on account of one, 


Vol. VII. . B which, 
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8 oY K which, under the dominion of Charles V. had 
woy— ſtricken terror into them all. The influence of a 
houſe whoſe ſovereignty extended over five or ſix 
ſtates, had raiſed the Spaniſh nation to a pitch 
of greatneſs which could not but be extremely 
flattering to her. At the ſame time another houſe, 
whoſe power was ſtill ſuperior, becauſe with a 
leſs extent of territory it had a greater degree of 
population, was ambitious of giving the law to 
that haughty nation. The names of Auſtria and 
Bourbon, which had been rivals for two hundred 
years, were now exerting their- laſt efforts to ac- 
quire a ſuperiority, which ſhould no longer be 
conſidered as precarious or doubtful between them. 
IThe point of conteſt was, which ſhould have the 
greateſt number of crowns, to boaſt the poſſeſſion 
of. Europe, divided between the claims of the 
two houſes, which were not altogether groundleſs, 
was inclined to allow them to extend their 
branches, but would not permit that ſeveral 
| crowns ſhould center in one houſe, as they for- 
x merly did. Every power took up arms to diſ- 
| perſe or divide a vaſt inheritance; and reſolved 
to diſmember it, rather than ſuffer it to be at- 
j tached to one, which, with this additional weight 
of ſtrength, muſt infallibly deſtroy the balance of 
all the reſt, As the war was ſupported by each 
party with numerous' forces and great ſkill, with 
warlike people and experienced generals, it con- 
tinued a long time: it deſolated the countries it 
ſhould have ſuccoured, and even ruined nations 
that had no concern init, Victory, which ſhould 
have determined the conteſt, was ſo variable, 
that 


, 
; 


IN THz Aer And WEA ms. 
that it ſerved only to increaſe the general flame: 
The ſame troops that were ſucceſsful in one coun- 
try, were defeated in another, The people who 
conquered by. ſea, were routed on land. The 
news of the loſs of a fleet and the gaining of a 
battle arrived at the ſame time. Succeſs alter- 
nately favoured each party, and by this incon- 
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ſtancy ſerved only to complete the mutual de- 


ſtruction of both. Ar length, when the blood and 


treaſure of the ſeveral ſtates were exhauſted, and 


after a ſeries of calamities and expences that had 
laſted twelve years, the people who had pro- 
fited-by their misfortunes, and were weakened by 
their conteſts, were anxious of recovering the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained. They endeavoured to find in 
the New World the means of peopling and re-eſta- 
bliſhing the Old. France firſt turned her views 
towards North-America, to which ſhe was invited 
by the ſimilarity of ſoil and climate, and the iſland 
of Cape-Breton became immediately the object of 
her attention. 

Tus Engliſh conſidered this poſſeſſion as an 
equivalent for all the French had loſt 'by the 
treaty of Utrecht, and not being entirely recon- 
ciled to. them, ſtrongly oppoſed their being al- 
lowed to people and fortify it. They ſaw no 
other method of excluding them from the cod- 
fiſhery, and making the entrance into Canada dif- 
ficulr for their ſhips. The moderation of queen 


Anne, or, perhaps, the corruption of het mini- 


ſters, prevented France from beitig expoſed to 
this freſh mortification: and ſhe was authoriſed 
B 2 to 


The French, 


to recover 


their former 


there, 
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to make what alterations ſhe bug proper at 


Cape Breton. 


Tuis iſland is ſituated at the entrance of the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, between the 45th and 47th 
degrees of north latitude, Newfoundland lies to 
the eaſt, on the fame gulph, and is only 15 or 
16 leagues diſtant from it; and to the weſt, Acadia 
is only ſeparated from the iſland by a ſtreight not 
more than three or four leagues over. ,Cape-Bre- 
ton, thus ſituated between the territories ceded to 
it's enemies, threatened their poſſeſſions, while it 
protected thoſe of France. The iſland meaſures 
about 36 leagues in length, and 22 in it's greateſt 
breadth. It is ſurrounded with little ſharp-pointed 
rocks, ſeparated from each other by the waves, 
above which ſome of their tops are viſible. All 
it's harbours open to the eaſt, turning towards the 
fourth. On the other parts of the coaſt there are 


. but a few anchoring-places for ſmall veſſels, in 


creeks, or between iſlets. Except in the hilly 
parts, the ſurface of the country has but little ſo- 
lidity, being every where covered with a light 
moſs and with water. The dampneſs of the ſoil - 
is exhaled in fogs, without rendering the air un- 
wholeſome. In other reſpects, the climate is very 
cold, which is owen either to the prodigious 
quantity of lakes, which cover above half the 
iſland, and remain frozen a long time, or to the 
number of foreſts, that totally intercept the rays 
of the ſun ; the effect of which is beſides decreaſed 

by perpetual clouds. 
Taovcn ſome fiſhermen had long reſorted to 
Cape- Breton every ſummer, not more than twenty 
9 | or 
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or thirty had ever fixed there. The French, who 8 2,0 K 


took- poſſeſſion of it in Auguſt 1713, were pro 


perly the firſt inhabitants. They changed it's 
name into that of- Iſle Royale, and fixed upon 
ſort Dauphin for their principal ſettlement. This 
harbour was two leagues in circumference. The 


ſhips, which came to the very ſhore, were com- 


pletely ſheltered from winds. Foreſts affording 
oak ſufficient to build and fortify a large city, 
were near at hand; the ground appeared leſs bar- 
ren than in other parts, and the fiſnery was more 
plentiful. This harbour might have been made 
impregnable at a trifling expence, but the dif- 
ficulty of approaching it, (a circumſtance that 
had at firſt made a ftronger impreſſion than the 
advantages reſulting from it), occaſioned it to be 


abandoned after great labour had been beſtowed 


upon it. The French then turned their views to 
Louiſbourg, the acceſs to which was eaſier, and 
convenience was thus preferred' to ſecurity, 


Tux harbour of Louiſbourg, ſituated on the 
' eaſtern coaſt of the iſland, is at leaſt a league in 


depth, and above a quarter of a league broad in 
the [narroweſt part. It's bottom is good, the 
ſoundings are uſually from ſix to ten fathom, and 
it is eaſy to tack about in it either to ſail in or out 
even in bad weather, It includes a ſmall gulph 
very commodious for refitting ſhips of all ſizes, 
which may even winter there, with proper pre- 
cautions, The only inconvenience atrending this 


excellent harbour is, that it is frozen up from 


November till May, and frequently continues ſo 
till June, The entrance, which is naturally 
B 3 narrow, 
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2% * narrow, is alſo guarded by Goat Iſland ; the can- 

4 —. non of which playing upon a level with the ſur- 

face of the water, would ſink ſhips of any ſize, 

that ſhould attempt to force the paſſage. - Two 

batteries, one of thirty-ſix, the other of twelve 

twenty-four pounders, erected on the two op- 

| polite ſhores, wauld ſupport _ croſs this n 
| dable fire. 

| Tus town is built on a nods of land thar runs 

into the ſea, and is about half a league in circuit; 

the ſtreets are broad and regular. Almoſt all the 

j houſes are made of wood. | Thoſe that are of 

[ ſtone were conſtructed at the expence of the go- 


{ vernment, and are deſtined for the reception of 
' the troops. A number of wharfs have been erect- 
# ed, that project a conſiderable way into the har- 
1 bour, and are extremely convenient for loading 
| and unloading the ſhips. 
| Wo Tux fortification of Louiſbourg was only begun 
{| in 1720. This undertaking was executed upon 
| very'good plans, and is ſupplied with all the works 
Fi that can render 'a place formidable. A ſpace of 
1 about a hundred toiſes only, was left without ram- 
| parts on the ſide next the ſea, which was thought 
| ſufficiently defended by it's ſituation. It was 
| cloſed only with a ſimple dyke, The ſea was ſo 
| ' ſhallow in this place, that it made a kind of nar- 
row canal, inacceſſible, from the number of it's 
reefs, to any ſhipping whatever. The fire from 
the ſide baſtions completely ſecured this ſpot from 
any attack, 
Taz neceſſity of bringing ſtone from Europe, 
and other materials proper for theſe great works, 
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ſometimes retarded their progreſs, but never made 
them be diſcontinued, Thirty millions“ were 
expended upon them. This was not thought too 
great a ſum for the ſupport of the fiſheries, for 
ſecuring the communication between France and 
Canada, and for obtaining a ſecurity or retreat to 


| ſhips in time of war coming from the ſouthern 


iſlands. - Nature and ſound policy required that 
the riches of the ſouth ſhould be protected by the 
ſtrength of the north. 

In the year 17 14, the French fiſhermen, alk 


till then had lived in Newfoundland, arrived in 


this iſland. It was expected that their number 


would ſoon have been increaſed by the Acadians, | 


who were at liberty, by the treaties, to remove 
with all their effects, and even to diſpoſe of their 
eſtates. But theſe hopes were diſappointed ;, the 
Acadians choſe rather to' retain their poſſeſſions 
under the dominion of England, than to give 
them up for any precarious advantage they might 


derive from their attachment to France. Their 


place was ſupplied by ſome diſtreſſed adventurers 
from Europe, who came over from time to time 
to Cape - Breton, and the inhabitants of the colony 
gradually increaſed to the number of four thou; 


ſand. They were ſettled at Louiſbourg, Fort 


Dauphin, Port Toulouſe, Nericka, and on all the 
coalts, where they found a proper beach for dry- 
ing the cod, | 

Taz inhabitants never applied themſelves to 
agriculture, the ſoil being unfit for it. They 
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** often attempted to ſow corn, but it ſeldom 


= Came to maturity; and when it did thrive ſo much 


as to be worth reaping, it had degenerated ſo con- 
ſiderably, that it was not fit for ſeed for the next 
haryeſt. They have only continued to plant a few 
pot · herbs that are tolerably well taſted; but the 
ſeed of which muſt be renewed every year. The 
poorneſs and ſcarcity of paſtures has likewiſe pre- 
vented the increaſe'af cattle, Ina word, the foil - 
of Cape-Breton ſeemed calculated to Gen none 
but fiſnermen and ſoldiers. et *£W 
Tuovon the iſland was entirely ad with 
foreſts before it was inhabited, it's wood has ſcarce 
ever been an object of trade. A great quantity, 
however, of ſoft wood was found there fit for 
firing, and ſame that might be uſed for timber; 
but the oak has always been very Ward and Wy 
fir never yielded much reſin. 


Tux peltry trade was a very inconfider#ble ob- 
ject. It conſiſted only in the ſkins of a few lynxes, 


elks, mnſk rats, wild cats, bears, otters, and 


foxes, both of a red and filver grey colour. Some 
of theſe were procured from a colony of Mickmac 


Indians, who had ſettled on the iſland with the 


French, and never could raife more than ſixty 
men able to bear arms. The reſt came from St. 
John's, or the neighbouring continent. 

 GrearTxR advantages might poſſibly have been 


derived from the coal mines which abound in the 


iſland, They lie in a horizontal direction, and 
being no more than fix or eight feet below the 
ſurface, may be worked without digging deep, or 
draining off the waters. Notwithſtanding the 

| prodigious 
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. demand ſor this en New-Eng- BOOK 
land, from the year 1745 to the year 1749, theſe — 


mines would, probably, have been forſaken, had 
not the ſhips which ny! lene out ane nn 
owns wanted ballaſt; > - 4, 

Tus whole induſtry ao the: colony "US con- 


| handy been exerted in the cod fiſhery, The leſs 


wealthy inhabitants employed yearly two hun- 
aredi boats ih this fiſhery, and the richeſt, fifty or 
fixty veſſels from thirty to fifty tons burthen. The 


ſmall craſt always kept within fout᷑ or five leagues 


of che coaſt, and returned at night with their fiſhy 
which being immediately cured, was always in 
the utmoſt degree of perfection it was capable of. 
The larger”. ſmacks went to fiſh further from 
ſhore, kept their cargo for [ſeveral days, and 
as the cod was apt to be tod ſalt, it was leſa va» 
loable. But this inconueniende was compenſated 
by the ad vantage it gave thetn of purſuing the 
fiſh; when the want of food compelled i it to leave 
the iſland ; and by the facility of carrying, during 
the autumn, the produce of their labours to the 
ſouthern iſlands, or even to France. 
Bes1De'the fiſhermen ſettled on the iſland, * 5 
came every year from France to dry their fiſh, ei- 
ther in the habitations, in (conſequence of an 
agreement made with the owners, or upon the 
beach, which wWas always reſerved for their uſe. 
Tus mother- country regularly ſent them ſhips 
laden with proviſions, liquors, wearing apparel, 
houſehold goods, and all things neceſſary for the 


inhabitants of the colony. The largeſt of theſe 
ſhips, havivg no other concern but this trade, re- 


turned 
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B * K turned to Europe as ſoon as they had bartered 
— their lading for cod. Thoſe from fifty to a hun- 


dred tons burden, after having landed their little 


cargo, went a fiſhing, themſelves, and 4 not re- 


turn till the ſeaſon was over. 

Tu people of Cape- Breton did not ſend all 
their fiſh to Europe. They ſent part of it to the 
French ſouthern iſlands, on board twenty or 
twenty-five ſhips, from ſeventy to a hundred and 
forty tons burthen. Beſide the cod, which made 
atleaſt half their cargo, they exported to the 
other colonies, timber, planks, thin oak boards, 
falted ſalmon and mackarel, train oil, and ſea- 


| coal. All theſe were paid for in ſugar er 


ſee, but chiefly in rum and molaſſes. 

Tux iſland could not conſume all theſe commo- 
cities; Canada took off but a ſmall part of the 
overplus ; it was chiefly. bought by the people of 
New-England, who gave in exchange fruits,' ve- 
getables, wood, brick, and cattle. This trade of 
exchange was allowed, but a ſmuggling trade was 
added to it, GS of flour, and a conſiderable 
quantity of ſalt fiſn. 

NoTwWITHSTANDING this circulation, which was 
all carried on at Louiſbourg, moſt of the coloniſts 
were extremely poor. This was owen to the de- 
pendence their indigence had ſubjected them to 
on their firſt arrival. Unable to procure the 
neceſſary implements for the fiſhery, they had 
borrowed ſome at an exceſſive intereſt, Even 
thoſe who were not at firſt reduced to this ne- 
ceſſity, were ſoon obliged to ſubmit to the hard 
terms of borrowing. The dearneſs of (alt and 

| proviſions, 
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proviſions, together with the ill ſucceſs of their ® 23% 
fiſhery, ſoon compelled them to it, and they were 


inevitably ruined by being obliged to pay twenty 
or five and twenty per cent, a | year for every 1 
they borrowed. 

- SucH is, at every 150 the relative * 
tion of the indigent man who ſolicits aſſiſtance, 
and of the opulent citizen, who grants it only 
on terms ſo hard, that they become, in a ſbort 
time, fatal to the borrower and to the creditor z 
to the borrower, becauſe the profit he reaps from 
the ſum borrowed cannot yield as much as it hath 


coſt him; and to the creditor, becauſe in the end 


he can no longer be paid by a debtor, - whom his 
uſury ſoon renders inſolvent. It is a difficult mat- 
ter to find out a remedy to this inconvenience; 
for the lender muſt finally have his ſecurities, 
and it is neceſſary that the intereſt of the ſum lent 
ſhould increaſe in proportion to the riſque of the 
ſecurity. 

"Tres is on both ſides an error of calculation, 
which a little juſtice and benevolence on the part 
of the lender might remedy. The lender ſhould 


fay to himſelf: The unhappy man who applies to 


me is ſkilful, laborious, and ceconomical ; I will 
aſſiſt him, in order to raiſe him from miſery. Let 
us ſee what his induſtry, turning out to the beſt 
advantage, will yield, and let us not lend to 

him; or if we ſhould reſolve to lend to him, let 
the intereſt we require upon the ſum borrowed be 
leſs than the produce of his labour. If the inte- 
reſt and the produce were equal, the debtor 
would always remain in a ſtate of miſery ; and 


the 
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the leaſt unexpected accident would bring on his 
bankruptcy, and the loſs of my capital. -If, on 
the contrary, the produce ſhould-exceed the inte- 
reſt, the fortune of the debtor will be annually 
increaſing, and conſequently the ſecurity of the 
1 have intruſted to him will become 
greater. But unfortunately, a 'rapacious ſpirit 
goth not argue in the ſame manner as a ſpirit 
of prudence and humanity, There are ſcarce any 
contracts and leaſes between the rich and the 
r, to which thoſe principles are not applicable. 
ies man ſhould wiſh to be paid by his farmer, in 
as well as bad ſeaſons, he muſt not rigor- 
ouſly exact from him all that his land can yield; 
otherwiſe, if his barns ſhould be ſet on fire, it is 
at the landlord's expenee that they are conſumed. 


A deſire to proſper alone often makes proſperity 


eſcape from us. It is ſeldom that the profit of 


| one man can be totally ſeparated from that of an- 


other. A man will always be the dupe of him 
who knowingly promiſes more than he can per- 
form ; while the latter will be the dupe of the 


former, ſhould he be ignorant of the event. He 


Settlement 
of the 
French in 
the iſland 
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who unites prudence with honeſty, will neither 
deceive others, nor be deceived himſelf. 
All the French colonies of New France were 
not from their firſt eſtabliſhment deſtined to ſuch 
diſtreſs. The iſland of St. John, more favour- 
ably ſituated, has been more favourable to it's in- 
habitants. It lies further up the gulph of St. 
"Lawrence, is twenty-two leagues long, and not 
much above a league it's greateſt breadth. It 
dends in the form oi 4 creſcent, both ends termi- 
nating 
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of three thouſand one hundred and fifty- four. 
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ſhe ſeemed to pay no regard to it till the peace of 
Utrecht. The loſs of Acadia and Newfound- 
land drew their attention to this ſmall remaining 
ſpot, and the government began to inquire what 


| uſe could be made of it. 
IT appeared that the winters were lang there, 


the cold extreme, with abundance of ſnow, and 
prodigious quantities of inſects; but that theſe 
defects were compenſated by a healthy coaſt, a 

good ſea-port, and commodious harbours. The 
country was flat, enriched with fine paſtures, 
watered by an infinite number of rivulets and 


| ſprings 3 the ſoil exceedingly diverſified, and fit 


for the culture of every kind of grain. There was 
plenty of game, and multitudes of wild beaſts; 
amazing ſhoals of fiſh of all ſorts; and a greater 


number of ſavage inhabitants than were found 


on any other of the iſlands. This circumſtance 
alone was a proof how much it was ſuperior to 


the reſt. 
Tus report that was ſpread of this in France, 


the deſign both of clearing this fertile iſland, and 
of eſtabliſhing a great cod fiſhery there. Unfor- 
tunately, intereſt, which had brought the adven- 
turers together, ſet them at variance again, before 
they began to execute the plan they had pro- 
jected, St. John was again forgotten, when the 
Acadians began to remove to that iſland in 1749. 
In proceſs of time they increaſed to the number 
As 


# 


gave riſe to a company in 1619, which formed 


T 
nating in a ſharp point. Though the right of this B -— 
land had never been diſputed with France, yet eng. 
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B 0.0K As they were for the moſt part huſbandmen, and 

Cs particularly accuſtomed to the breeding of cattle, 

the government thought proper to confine them 

to this employment; and the cod fiſhery was only 

allowed to be carried on by thoſe who ſettled at 

Tracadia, and St. Peter. 

ProK1BITIONS and monopolies, while they are 

a reſtraint upon induſtry, are equally detrimental 

to the labours that are permitted, and to thoſe that 

are forbidden. Though the iſland of St. John does 

not afford a ſufficient extent of ſea-ſhore, fit for 

drying the vaſt quantities of cod that come in 

ſhoals to the coaſts, and though the fiſh is too 

large to be eaſily dried, yet it was incumbent 

upon a power whoſe fiſheries are not ſufficient for 

the conſumption of it's own ſubjects, to encou- 

rage this kind of employment. If there were too 

few drying-places for the quantity that could be 

caught, that which is called green cod might 

eaſily have been prepared, which alone would have 
made a valuable branch of commerce. 

By confining the inhabitants of St. John to 
agriculture, they were deprived of all reſource in 
thoſe unfortunate ſeaſons that happen frequently 
on the iſland, when the crops are devoured by the 
field mice and graſshoppers. The exchanges 
which the mother-country could and ought to 
have made with her colony, were reduced to no- 
thing. Laſtly, in attempting to favour agricul- 
ture, it's progreſs was obſtructed, by laying the 
inhabitants under an impoſſibility of procuring the 
neceſſary articles for extending it, 
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OnLy one or two ſmall. veſſels came annually 
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to the iſland from Europe, and landed at Port — 


La Joie, where they were ſupplied with all they 


wanted from Louiſbourg, and paid for it in wheat, 


barley, oats, pulſe, oxen, and ſheep. A party 


of fifry men ſerved rather to regulate their police, 
than to defend them. Their commanding-officer 
was dependent on Cape Breton, which was itſelf 
under the controul of the governor of Canada. The 
command of this laſt officer extended to a great 
diſtance, over a vaſt continent, the n uy 
of which was Louiſiana, 


Tuis extenſive and beautiful country, which Diſcovery 


the Spaniards formerly comprehended under the 
name of Florida, was for a long time unknow'n 
to the inhabitants of Canada. It was not till 
1660 that ſuch a country was ſuppoſed to exiſt, 
At this period they were told by the ſavages, that 


to the weſt of the colony, there was a great river, 


which flowed neither to the North nor to the Eaſt, 
and they concluded that it muſt therefore empty 
itſelf into the gulph of Mexico, if it's courſe 
were ſouthward, .or into the South Sea, if it were 
weſtward, The care of aſcertaining theſe two im- 
portant facts, was committed, in 1673, to Joliet, 


- an inhabitant of Quebec, a very intelligent, man, 


and to the Jeſuit Marquette, whoſe mild and be- 
nevolent manners had ſecured to him the ge- 
neral affection of all the inhabitants. 

Tuns two men, equally diſintereſted, equally 
active, and equally zealous for their country, 
immediately ſet out together from the lake Michi- 
gan, entered the river of the Foxes, which emp- 

ries 
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to Canada, acroſs the country of the Illinois, a 
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%K ties igſelf into that lake, and went up almoſt to 
e bead of the river, notwithſtanding the cur- 


rents which render that navigation difficult. 
Aſter ſome days march, they again embarked on 
the river Ouiſconſing, and keeping always weſt- 
ward, came to the Miſſiſſippi, and ſailed down 
that river as far as the Akanſas, about the 33d 

e of latitude, Their zeal would have car- 
ried them further, but they were in want of pro- 
viſions; they were ih an unknow'n country, and 


they had only three or four men along with them: 


beſides, the object of their voyage was fulfilled, 
fince they had diſcovered the river they had been 
in ſearch of, and were certain of it's courſe, 
Theſe conſiderations determined them to return 


numerous people, who were well inclined to a 
friendly intercourſe with the French nation. 


Without concealing or exaggeratimg any particu- 


lar, they communicated to the chief of the colony 


all the information they had procured. . 
Amona the inhabitants of New France at that 


time, was a Norman, named La Salle, who was 
equally deſirous of making a great fortune, and 


of eſtabliſhing a brilliant reputation. This man 
had ſpent his younger years among the Jeſuits, 
where he had contracted that activity, enthuſiaſm, 
and firmneſs, which thoſe fathers ſo well know 
how to inſtil into their diſciples, when they meet 


with young men of quick parts, with whom they 


are fond of recruiting their order. La Salle, 
who was a bold and enterprizing man, fond of 
availing himſelf of every opportunity to diſtin- 
* 
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guiſh himſelf, and anxious even to ſeek out ſuch “ 5 


opportunities, beheld in the diſcovery that had 
been made, a vaſt career open to his ambition 
and to his genius. In concert with Frontenac, 


governor of Canada, he embarked for Europe, 


went to the court of Verſailles, was liſtened to, 
almoſt even with admiration, at a time when 
both the prince and the people were inſpired with 
a paſſion for great actions. He returned loaded 
with favours, and with orders to complete what 
had been ſo fortunately begun. 

Tais vas 4. great. project; but in order 
to render the execution of it uſeful and per- 
manent, it was neceſſary, by forts placed at 
different diſtances, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of the 
countries that ſeparated” the Miſſiſſippi from the 


— — 


French ſettlements; and to gain the affection of 


the coloniſts, either wandering or ſedentary, that 


were contained in this vaſt ſpace, Theſe opera- 


tions, ſlow in their nature, were till retarded by 
unexpected incidents; by the malevolence of the 
Iroquois, and by the repeared mutinies of the 
ſoldiers, who were continually irritated by the 
deſpotiſm and reſtleſſneſs of their chief. Ac- 
cordingly, La Salle, who had begun his pre- 
paratives in the month of September 1678, could 
not ſail till the ſecond of February 1682, on the 
great river, which was the end of his wiſhes and 
expectations. On the gth of April he diſcovered 
the mouth of it; which, as it had been conjec- 
tured, was in the Gulph of Mexico; and he 
returned to Quebec i in the ſpring of the following 
year. 
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He immediately ſet out for France, to propoſe: 
the diſcovery. of the Miſſiſſippi by ſea, and: the 
eſtabliſhment of a great colony upon the fertile 
ſhores watered by that river. He perſuaded the 
court, by his eloquence, or by his arguments; 
and four ſmall veſſels were given to him, with 
which he ſet: ſail towards the Gulph of Mexico. 
This ſmall fleet miſſed the place of their deſti- 
nation, by ſteering too far weſtward, and arrived, 
in the month of February 168 5, in the bay of 
St. Bernard, diſtant, a hundred leagues from rhe 
mouth of the river where it was intended to enter. 
The irreconcileable hatred which was: conceived 
between La Salle and. Beaujeu, commander of 
the ſnips, rendered this error infinitely more fatal 
than it ought to have been. Theſe two haughty 
men, impatient of ſeparating from each other, 
reſolved to land the whole of their embarkation 
upon the very coaſt where they had been con- 


ducted by chance. After this deſperate meaſure 


the ſhips went away, and there, only remained 


upon theſe unknow'n coaſts, one hundred: and 
ſeventy men, moſt of them very corrupt, and all 


of them diſpleaſed, not without reaſon, with 
their ſituation. They had but few tools, a ſmall 
quantity of proviſions, and little ammunition. 
The remainder of what was to ſerve for the 
foundation of the new ſtate, was ſwallowed up by 
the waves, from the perfidy, or wickedneſs, of 
the ſca-officers intruſted with the landing of 
them, | 

Taz proud and unſhaken ſoul of La Salle was 
not however depreſſed by theſe misfortunes. 


- Suſpecting 
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Suſpecting that the rivers, which diſcharged ® 8 
themſelves in the bay where he had entered, might — 


be ſome of the branches of the Miſſiſippi, hñe 


ſpent ſeveral months in clearing up his doubts, 
Undeceived in theſe expectations; he neglected 
the object of his expedition. Inſtead of looking 
for guides among the ſavages, who would have 
directed him to the place of his deſtination, he 
choſe ro penetrate into the inland countries, and 
to inform himſelf of the famous mines of St. 
Barbe. He was wholly taken up with this abſurd 
project, when he was maſſacred by ſome of his 
companions, who were incenſed at his haughti- 
neſs, and the violence of his diſpoſition. 


Taz death of La Salle ſoon occaſioned the reſt 
of his company to diſperſe. The villains who 
had murdered him fell by each other's hand; 
Several incorporated with the natives. Many 
periſhed by hunger and fatigue, The neighbour- 
ing Spaniards loaded ſume of theſe adventurers 


with chains, and they ended their days in the 


mines. The ſavages furprifed the fort which had 
been erected, and ſacrificed every thing to theit 
fury, Seven men only eſcaped theſe numerous 
diſaſters; and theſe, wändering as far as the 
Mififippi; came to Canada by the Ilinois coun- 


try. Theſe diſtreſſes ſoon made the French 


loſe fight of a region which was ſtill bur little 
known. 

THz attention of the mitiiſtty was again touzed 
in 1697, by Yberville, a gentleman of Canada, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome very bold 
and fortunate attempts at Hudſon's Bay, in Aca- 

C 3 dia, 
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dia, and Newfoundland, He was ſent out from 
Rochfort with two ſhips, and diſcovered the 
Miſſiſſippi in 1699. He ſailed up the river as far 
as the country of the Natchez, and after having 
aſcertained, by his own obſervation, every ad- 


vantageous circumſtance that had been reported 


of it, he conſtructed, at the mouth of it, a ſmall 
fort, which did not continue more than four or 
five years, and proceeded to another ſpot to ſettle 
his colony. 

BETWEEN the river and Penſacola, a ſettlement 
newly erected by the Spaniards in Florida, is a 
coaſt of about forty leagues in extent, where no 
veſſel can land. The ſoil is ſandy, and the cli- 
mate burning. Nothing grows there but a few 
ſcattered cedars and fir-trees. In this large 
track, there is a diſtrict called Biloxi. This ſitua- 
tion, the moſt barren and moſt inconvenient upon 
the whole coaſt, was made choice of for the 


' reſidence of the few men whom Fberville had 


brought thither, and who had been allured by 
the moſt ſanguine expectations, 


Two years: after a new colony arrived. The 
firſt was removed from the parched ſands on 


which it had been ſettled, and they were both 


united upon the banks of the Mobile. This 
river is navigable only for Indian boats, and the 
lands that are watered by it are not fertile, Theſe 
were ſufficient motives for giving up the idea of 
ſuch a ſettlement; which, however, was not 
done. It was determined that theſe diſadvan- 
tages would be compenſated by the facility of 
communication with the neighbouring ſavages, 


with 
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with Europe. The harbour which was to form 


theſe communications, was not attached to the 
continent. It was placed, by chance, either for- 
tunately or otherwiſe, at ſome leagues diſtance 
from the coaſt, in a deſert, barren, and ſavage 


illand, which was decorated with the great name 


of Dauphin Iſland. 

A coLony . ſettled on ſuch bad foundations 
could not poſſibly proſper. The death of Yber- 
ville at ſea, who periſhed gloriouſſy before the 
Havannah in 1706, in the ſervice of his country, 


put an end to the ſmall remaining hopes of the 


moſt ſanguine coloniſts. France was ſo deeply 
engaged in an unhappy war, that no aſſiſtance 
could be expected from her. The coloniſts 
thought themſelves totally forſaken, and thoſe 
who entertained ſome hopes of finding a ſettle- 
ment in another place, haſtened to go in ſearch 
of it, The colony was reduced to twenty-eight 
families, each more wretched than the other, 
when, to the aſtoniſhment of every one, Croſat 
petitioned for and obtained the excluſive trade of 
Louiſiana in 1712. 

Tuts was a famous merchant, who by his vaſt 
and prudent undertakings had raiſed an immenſe 


fortune, He had not given up the thoughts of 


increaſing his wealth, but he was deſirous that 
his new projects ſhould contribute to the proſpe- 
rity of the monarchy. This noble ambition 
made him turn his views towards the Miſſi- 
Mppi, The clearing of it's fertile ſoil was not his 


C3 aim. 
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tions, both by land and ſea, with Old and New 


Mexico, to pour in all kinds of merchandize into 
thoſe parts, and to draw from thence as much ore 
as he could. The place he. aſked for, appeared 
to him to be the natural and neceſſary mart for 
his vaſt aperations; and all the ſteps taken by his 
agents were regulated upon this noble plan, But 
being undeceived by ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, 


he relinquiſhed his ſcheme, and, in 1717, re- 


Lovifiang 
becomes 
very famous 
in the time 
of Law's 


Reaſon 
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ſigned his charter to a company whoſe, ſuccels 
aſtoniſhed all nations. 

Tuis company was formed by Law, that cele- 
brated Scotchman, of whom no ſettled judgment 
could be formed at the time he appeared, but 
whoſe name now ſtands between the crowd of 
mere adventurers and the ſhort. liſt of great men. 
This daring genius had made it his buſineſs, from 


his infancy, to obſerve attentively the ſeveral 


wers of Europe, to examine their various 
ſprings, and to calculate the ſtrength. of each. 
The ſtate into which the inordinate ambition 
of Louis XIV. had plunged the kingdom of 
France, particularly attracted his attention, which 
was now fixed upon a heap of ruins. An empire, 
which during the ſpace of forty years had excited 
ſo much jealouſy, and ſo much anxiety among 
all it's neighbours, no longer diſplayed any de- 
gree of vigour or animation. The nation was 
exhauſted by the demands of the treaſury ; and 
the treaſury by the: enormity of their, engage- 
ments. In yain had the public debts been re- 
duced, 
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duced, in hopes of enhancing the value of thoſe * 


that ſtill remained. This bankruptcy of govern 


ment had but imperfectly produced that kind of 
good that was expected from it. The bills of 
goverament were ſtill infinitely below their origi- 
nal value. 

Ir became neceſſary to open a mart for theſe 


bills, to prevent them from falling into total diſ- 


credit. The mode of reimburſement was im- 
practicable; for the intereſt for the ſums due, 


abſorbed, almoſt entirely, the revenues of go- 


vernment. Law contrived another expedient. In 
the month of Auguſt 1717, he eſtabliſhed, under 
the title of the Weſtern Company, an affociation, 
whoſe: funds were to conliſt in government bills, 
This paper was received for it's whole value, 
although it loſt fifty per cent. in the courſe of 


trade. Accordingly, the capital, which was only 


of 100,000,000 of livres“, was completed in a 


few days. It is true, that with theſe ſingular 
proceedings, it was not poſſible to found a power- 
ful colony in Loviſiana, as the excluſive char- 
ter ſeemed to require: but the author of theſe 
.novelties was ſupported by an expectation af ang» 


ther kind. 
No ſooner had Ponce de Leon landed at Florida, 


in 15 1a, than a rumour was ſpread, throughout 


the Old and the New World, that this region 
was full of metals. Theſe had not been diſco- 
vered, either by Francis de (Cordova, or hy 
Velaſquez de Ayllon, or by Philip de Narvaez, 
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or by Ferdinand de Soto, although theſe enter- 


wy prizing men had ſearched for them with incre- 


dible fatigue during thirty years. Spain had at 
length renounced thefe hopes; ſhe had not even 
left any trace of her enterprizes; and notwith- 
ſtanding this, a vague report had remained among 
the minds of the people, that theſe countries 
concealed immenſe treaſures, No- one- pointed 
out the preciſe ſpot where theſe riches might lie ; 
but this circumſtance itſelf tended to encourage 
the exaggeration of them. If at intervals the 
enthuſiaſm grew cooler, it was only to ſeize upon 
the minds of men more powerfully ſome time 
after. This general diſpoſition towards an eager 
credulity, might become a wonderful inſtrument 
in the hands of ſkilful perſons, 

In times of misfortune, the people are agitated 
by their hopes, in the ſame manner as they are by 
their fears, or by their rage. When they are 
actuated with rage, all the public places are in an 
inſtant filled with a multitude in commotion, 
which threatens and roars aloud. The citizen 
ſhuts himſelf up in his houſe ; the magiſtrate 
trembles on his tribunal, the ſovereign is op- 
preſſed with anxiety in his palace. When night 
comes on, the tumult ecaſes, and tranquillity is 
reſtored. When the people are under the im- 
preſſion of terror, univerſal conſternation diffuſes 
itſelf in an inſtant from one city to another, and 
plunges the whole nation into a ſtate of deſpond- 
ency, When the people are elated with hopes, 
the phantom of happineſs preſents itſelf not leſs 
* on all ſides, It raiſes the ſpirits of all 


men, 


wo A 


a 
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men, and the noiſy tranſports of joy ſucceed to 
the gloomy ſilence of misfortune. On one day 
every thing is loſt, on the other all is ſaved. 
Or all the paſſions that are kindled in the heart 
of man, there is none which is ſo violent in it's 
intoxication as the paſſion for gold. We are all 


acquainted with the country where the molt 


beautiful women are to be found, and yet we 
are not tempted to viſit it. Sedentary ambition 
exerts itſelf in a narrow compaſs. The rage of 
conqueſt is the malady of a ſingle man, who 
draws the multitude after him. But let us ſup- 
poſe all the people of the earth to be, equally ci- 
vilized, and the thirſt of gold will diſplace the 
inhabitants of one and of the other hemiſphere. 
Setting out from the two extremities of the dia- 
meter of the equator, they will croſs each other 
in their way from one pole to the other, 

Law, to whom this great ſpring of action was 
well known, eaſily perſuaded the French, who 
were moſt of them ruined, that the mines of 
Louiſiana, which had ſo long been ſpoken of, 
were at length diſcovered ; and that they were 
even far richer than they were generally ſuppoſed 
to be. To give the greater weight to this falſe 
report, which had already gained too much cre- 
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dit, a number of miners were ſent over to work 


theſe mines, which were imagined to be ſo va- 
luable, with a body of troops ſufficient to de- 
fend them. 

IT is inconceivable what a ſudden impreſſion 
this ſtratagem made upon a nation naturally fond 
of noyelty. Every man exerted himſelf to ac- 

quire 
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02.9 K quire the right of partaking of this ſource of 
1 wealth, which was conſidered as inexhauſtible, 


The Miſſiſſippi became the center af all men's 
wiſhes, hopes, and ſpeculations. It was not long 
before ſome wealthy and powerful men, moſt of 
whom were thought to be perſons of underſtand- 
ing, not ſatisfied with ſharing the general profit 
of the monopoly, became deſirous of obtaining a 
private property in a region which paſſed ſor one 
of the beſt countries in the world. Cultivators 
were wanted for the clearing of thoſe domains, 
and were abundantly ſupplied by France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. Theſe men, after having 
worked three years without ſalary, for the perſons 
who had been at the expence of , conveying them 
to the ſpot, were to become citizens, and be put 
in poſſeſſion of lands, in order to clear them on 
their own account. 

DvuzinG the courſe of this frenzy, or in the 


years 1718 and 1719, all theſe unfortunate peo- 


ple were promiſcuouſly crowded together in 
ſhips. They were not landed at Dauphin Ifland, 
the harbour of which had lately been choked up 


by ſands; nor were they ſet on ſhore at Mobile, 


which had loſt every thing ſince it had loſt it's 
port: but it was at Biloxi, that dreadful ſpot, 
where all the natives, as well as foreigners who 
had been ſeduced, were placed. There they all 
periſned by thouſands, with want and vexation. 
In order to preſerve them, it was only neceſſary 
to have conveyed them up the Miſſiſſippi, and 
landed them immediately upon the country they 
were to clear; but ſuch was the unſkilfulneſs or 

neglect 
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neglect of the managers of the enterprize, that ® 24 * 
they never thought of conſtructing the boats ne- 


ceſſary for ſo ſimple a manœuvre. Even after 
they found that the ſhips coming ſrom Europe 
could moſt of them ſail up the river, Biloxi ſtill 
continued to be the grave of thoſe unhappy and 


numerous victims who had fallen a ſacrifice to a 


political impoſture. The head- quarters were not 
removed to New - Orleans till five years after, that 


zs, till hardly any were left of thoſe unfortunate 


people. who had been weak enough to quit cheir 
native country upon ſuch uncertain proſpects. 
Bor at this period, When it was too late, the 
charm was diſſolved, and the mines uaniſhed. 
Nothing remained but che ſhame of having been 
miſſed by chimerical notions. Louiſiana ſhared 
the fate of thoſe extraordinary men who have been 
too highly extolled, and are afterwards puniſhed 
for this unmerited fame, by being degraded be- 
low. their real worth. Men vtrive, by the exceſs 
of cenſure, to porſuade others that they have not 
given into the common error; for how can it be 
ſuppoſed that they would violently perſiſt in ſpeak- 
ing ill of chemſelves ? This inchanted country 
was now holden in execration. It's very name 
became a reproach. The Miſſiſſippi was the ter- 
ror of free men. No recruits were to be found 
to ſend thither, but ſuch as were taken from pri- 
ſons and houſes of ill fame. It became the recep - 
tacle of the loweſt and moſt profligate perſons in 
the kingdom, 

Wnar could be expected from a ſettlement 


compaſed of ſuch perſons ? Vicious men will _ 
er 
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cy © hy people a country, nor labour, nor continue 
Ways long in any place. Many of thoſe miſerable per- 


ſons who had been tranſported into theſe ſavage 
climates, went into the Engliſh or Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments, to exhibit the diſagreeable' view of their 
diſtreſs and miſery. Others ſoon periſhed, from 
the infection they had brought along with them. 
The greater number wandered in the woods; till 
hunger and wearineſs put an end to their exiſt- 
ence, Nothing was yet begun in the colony, 
though twenty-five millions of livres“ had been 
ſunk there. The managers of the company that 
advanced theſe vaſt ſums fooliſhly pretended, 
that in the capital of France they could lay the 
plan of ſuch undertakings as were fit for. Ame- 
rica, Paris, unacquainted with it's own. pro- 
vinces, which it deſpiſes and exhauſts, would 
have ſubmitted every thing to the operations of 
theſe haſty and frivolous calculators. From the 
office of the company, they pretended to regulate 
and direct all the inhabitants of Louiſiana, and to 
impoſe or withhold ſuch reſtraints as were judged 
favourable ,or unfavourable to the monopoly. 
Had they granted ſome trifling encouragements 
to citizens of character, who might have been in- 
vited to ſettle in the colony, by ſecuring to them 
that liberty which every man covets, that pro- 
perty which every man has a right to expect 
from his own labour, and that protection which 
is due from every ſociety to it's members; ſuch 
encouragements as theſe, given to proprietors 
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well informed of their real intereſt and property, * % * 
directed by the circumſtances of the place, would wy 
have been productive of far greater and more 
laſting effects; and would have eſtabliſhed more 
extenſive, ſolid, and profitable ſettlements, than 


all thoſe an excluſive charter could- ever have 


' formed with all it's treaſures, diſpenſed and ma- 


naged by agents who could neither have the 
knowlege requilite to conduct ſo many various 
operations, nor even be influenced by any imme- 
diate intereſt in their ſucceſs, 

Tue miniſtry, however, thought it conducive 
to the welfare of the ſtate, to leave the concerns 
of Louiſiana in the hands of the company ; which 
were under a neceſſity of exerting all their intereſt 
to obtain permiſſion to alienate that part of their 
privilege. They were even obliged to purchaſe 
this favour in 1731, by paying down the ſum of 
1,450,000 livres“. For there are ſome ſtates, 
where the right of being involved in ruin, and 
that of being preſerved from it, or that of ac- 
quiring wealth, are equally ſold ; becauſe good 
or evil, whether public or private, may prove an 
object of finance. 

Duzine all the time that an excluſive charter 


had kept Louiſiana in ſhackles, it had required, 
according to the diſtances, fifty, ſixty, fourſcore, 


and a hundred per cent. profit, upon all the 
merchandize which it uſed to ſend there ; and had 
alſo regulated, by a rate ſtill more oppreſlive, the 
price of the commodities which the colony deli- 
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— ſetilement could make any progrefs under the 


Extent, ſoil, 
and climate 
of Louif- 


yoke of a tyranny ſo atrocious? Accordingly, 
the diſcouragement became univerſal. To re- 
ſtore to the minds of men their energy, govern- 
ment was defirous that a poſſeſſion, which was 
become a truly national one, ſhould experience a 
happier fate. With this view they decreed, that 
every article which the trade of France ſhould 
convey into this country, and every thing ir 
ſhould bring back from thence, ſhould be ex- 
empted for ten years from all duties of export and 
import. Let us fee to what degree of proſperity 
an arrangement ſo prudent raiſed this celebrated 
8 

Lovis1awna is a vaſt country, bounded on the 
north by the ſea ; on the eaſt by Florida and Ca- 
rolina; on the weſt by New Mexico; and on the 
north by Canada, and by unknow'n lands, which 
are ſuppoſed to extend as far as Hudſon's Bay. It 
is impoſſible to afcertain preciſely the exact length 
of it; but it's mean breadth is' two hundred 
leagues, 

THrRovcHovT ſuch an extent, the climate va- 
ries conſiderably. Fogs are too frequent in Lower 
Loviſiana, in ſpring and autumn; the winters 
are rainy, and at diſtant intervals attended with a 
Night froſt : moſt of the ſummer days are ſpoilt 
by violent florms. The heats are not ſo exceſſive 
in any part of this extenſive territory as might be 
expected from it's latitude, This phœnomenon, 
which ſeems extraordinary to a common obſerver, 
may be accounted for by natural philoſophers, 

from 
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from the thick foreſts, which prevent the rays of * > 
the ſun from heating the ground; the numberleſa ——4 


rivers, which keep it conſtantly damp; and the 
winds,, which blow from the north over a ng 
extent of land. 

Trovcn diſeaſes are not very common in Up- 


per Louiſiana, they are ſtill more unfrequent in the 


Lower. This is, however, nothing more than a 
ſlip of land of two or three leagues in extent, 
overrun with inſets, with ſtagnated waters, 
and with vegetable ſubſtances, which putrify in 
a damp and warm atmoſphere, the conſtant prin- 
ciple of the diſſolution of bodies. In this climate, 
where all dead bodies generally undergo a rapid 
putrefaction, men enjoy a more ſettled ſtate of 
health, than in thoſe regions which to all appear- 
ance are more healthy. Except the tetanos, which 
carries off half the Negro children before they 
are twelve days old, and a great number of white 
children, there is ſcarce any diſeaſe know'n in 
that country, except ſome hyſterical affections, 
and obſtructions, which may even be conſidered 
as a natural conſequence of the kind of life which 


is led there, From whence can the ſalubrity of 


the air proceed? Perhaps it is owen to the fre- 
quent thunders which are hear'd upon this nar- 
row ſoil. Perhaps to the winds which almoſt con- 
ſtantly prevail there. Perhaps to the fires which 


it is neceſſary to kindle in order ta deſtroy the 


numerous reeds which impede the cultures. 

Tuis ſoil muſt have appeared extremely fer- 
tile, before any trials had been made of it, ſince 
it abounded with wild fruits, It furniſhed a li- 
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BOOK beral proviſion for a great number of birds and 
fal deer. The meadows, formed by nature 
alone, were covered with roebucks and biſons. 
The trees were remarkable for their bulk and 
height, and woods for dying were only wanting, 
for thoſe grow merely between the tropics. Theſe 
favourable omens have been ſince confirmed by 
fortunate experiments. 
Tux ſource of the river which divides this 
immenſe country from north to ſouth, hath not 
yet been diſcovered. The boldeſt travellers have 
ſcarce gone higher than two hundred leagues 
above the fall of St. Anthony, which ſtops the 
courſe of it by a caſcade of ſome height, about 
the 46th degree of latitude. From thence to the 
ſea, that is, throughout the ſpace of 700 leagues, 
the navigation is not interrupted. The Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, after being enlarged by the river of the Illi- 
nois, the Miſſouri, the Ohio, and a great num- 
ber of ſmall rivers, maintains an uninterrupted 
courſe, till it falls into the ocean, All circum- 
ſtances concur to prove, that the bed of this river 
is conſiderably extended, and that it's bottom 
is almoſt recent ground, ſince not a ſingle ſtone 
is to be found in it. The ſea throws up here a 
prodigious quantity of mud, leaves of reeds, 
boughs and ſtumps of trees, that the Miſſiſſippi is 
continually waſhing down; which different mate- 
rials being driven backward and forward, and be- 
ing collected together, form themſelves into a ſolid. 
maſs, continually tending to the prolongation of 
this vaſt continent, 
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Taz river hath not any regular periods of 3:2,0-% 
increaſe or decreaſe ; but, in general, it's waters —— 


are higher from the month of January to that 
of June, than they are through the reſt of the 
year. The bed of the river being very deep at 
the upper part, it ſeldom overflows on the eaſt 
ſide, till it comes within ſixty leagues of the ſea, 
nor on the weſt, till within a hundred leagues; 
that is to ſay, in the low lands, which we imagine 
to be recent. Theſe muddy grounds, like all 
others that have not yet acquired a due conſiſt- 
ence, produce a prodigious quantity of large 
reeds, in which all extraneous bodies waſhed down 
the river are entangled, Theſe bodies all join- 
ing together, and added to the ſlime that fills up 
the interſtices, in proceſs of time form a maſs, 
that raiſes the banks higher than the adjacent 
ground, which forms on each fide an inclined 
plain, Hence it happens, that the waters having 
once got out of their natural courſe, never get 
into it again, and are therefore obliged to run on 
to the ocean, or to form themſelves into ſmall 


lakes, 


Warn the breadth and depth of the Miſſiſſippi 
are alone conſidered, we are induced to think 


that the navigation is eaſy. It is, on the con- 


trary, very tedious, even in coming down; be- 


cauſe it would be dangerous by night in dark 


weather, and becauſe inſtead of the light canoes 
made of bark, which are ſo convenient in the 
reſt of America, it is neceſſary to employ larger 
boats, which are conſequently heavier, and not 


ſo eaſily managed. Without theſe precautions, 
Vox. VII, D the 
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XVI, 


G=y— againſt the boughs or roots of trees, which are 


dragged along in great quantities by the ſtream, 
and are frequently fixed under water, The diffi- 
culties are greater {till in going up the river, 

AT ſome diſtance from land, before we enter 
the Miſſiſſippi, care muſt be taken to keep clear 
of the floating wood that is come down from 
Louiſiana. The coaſt is fo flat, that it can hardly 
be ſeen at the diſtance of two leagues, and it is 
not eaſy to get up to it. The river empties itſelf 
into the ſea by a great number of openings, 
Theſe openings are conſtantly varying, and moſt 
of them have but little depth of water. When the 
ſhips have happily ſurmounted all theſe obſtacles, - 
they may ſail without any difficulty ten or twelve 


leagues, over a country ſunk under water, where 


the eye perceives nothing but reeds, and a few 
ſhrubs. Then, upon each ſhore, they meet with 
thick foreſts, which they paſs by in two or three 
days, unleſs calms, which are rather frequent in 
ſummer, ſhould retard their progreſs. The reſt 
of the navigation, upon a ſtream ſo rapid, and 
ſo full of currents, is performed in boats that go 
with oars and fails, and are forced to paſs on from 
one point of land to another ; and though they 
ſet out by break of day, are thought to have made 
a conſiderable progreſs, if they have advanced 
five or. ſix leagues by the cloſe of the evening. 
The Europeans engaged in this navigation, are 
attended by ſome Indian huntſmen, who follow 
by land, and ſupply them with ſubſiſtence during 
the three months and a half that are employed 
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in going from one extremity of the colony to the 
other. = 

Tarsx difficulties of ſituation are the greateſt 
which the French have had to ſurmount in form- 
ing ſettlements at Louiſiana, 

Taz Engliſh, ſettled in the Eaſt, have been 
always ſo affiduouſly employed in their planta- 
tions, that they have never thought of any thing 
but of extending and improving them. The 
ſpirit of conqueſt or of plunder hath not diverted 
them from their labours. Had they been inclined 
to jealouſy, the French did not behave ſo as to 
excite it, | 

Taz Spaniards, unfortunately for themſelves, 
were more turbulent in the Weſt. The deſire of 
removing an active neighbour from New Mexico 
induced them, in 1720, to adopt the ſcheme, of 
forming a conſiderable colony far beyond the 
boundaries within which they had hitherto con- 
fined themſelves. The numerous caravans that 
were to compoſe this colony ſet out from Santa 
Fe, They directed their march towards the 
Ozages, whom they wiſhed to induce to take up 
arms againſt their eternal enemies, the Miſſourys, 
whoſe territory they had reſolved to occupy. The 
Spaniards miſſed their way, and came directly to 
that nation the ruin of which they were medi- 
tating ; and miſtaking theſe Indians for the Oza- 
ges, communicated their deſign without any 
reſerve, 

Tux chief of the Miſſourys, who became ac- 
quainted, by this ſingular miſtake, with the dan- 


ger that threatened him and his people, diſſem- 
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bled his reſentment. He told the Spaniards, he 
would gladly concur in promoting the ſucceſs of 
their undertaking, and only deſired eight and 
forty hours to aſſemble his warriors. When they 
were armed, to the number of two thouſand, they 
fell upon the Spaniards, whom they had amuſed 
with ſports, and flew them in their ſleep. All 
were maſſacred, without diſtinction of age or 
ſex. The chaplain, who alone eſcaped the ſlaugh- 
ter, owed his preſervation to the ſingularity of 
his dreſs. This cataſtrophe having ſecured the 
tranquillity of Louiſiana, on the fide where it 
was moſt threatened, the colony could only be 
moleſted 'by the natives; but theſe, although 
more numerous at that time than they are in our. 
days, were ſtill not very formidable. 

Tuxsg ſavages were divided into ſeveral na- 
tions, all of them very feehle, and. all at enmity 
with each other, though ſeparated by immenſe 
deſerts. Some of them had a fixed abode. Their 
dwellings were only made of leaves interwoven 


'with each other, and faſtened to a number of 


ſtakes. Thoſe who did not go quite naked, were 
only covered with the ſkins of fallow deer. They 
lived upon the produce of hunting and fiſting, 
upon maize, and ſome fruits. Their cuſtoms 
were nearly the ſame as thoſe of the ſavages of 
Canada, but they had not the ſame degree of 
ſtrength and courage, of quickneſs and ſagacity; 
and their character was leſs marked. 

_ Amntoxe theſe nations, the Natchez were the 
moſt remarkable, They paid obedience t0 
one man, who ſtyled himſelf GREAT SUN; 
becauſe 
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becauſe he bore upon his breaſt the image of B20 K 


XVI. 


that luminary, from which he claimed his deſcent... 


The whole bulineſs of government, war, and re- 
ligion, depended upon him. All the world could 


not perhaps have produced a ſovereign more ab- 
ſolute. His wife enjoyed the ſame authority, and 
the ſame honours. When any of theſe enſlaved 
ſavages had the misfortune to diſpleaſe either of 
theſe maſters, they uſed to ſay to their guards, 
Rid me of that dog, and were inſtantly obeyed. 
Every thing of the beſt that was afforded by 
hunting, fiſhing, or culture, the ſavages were 
compelled to bring to them. On the demiſe of 
either the huſband or the wife, it was neceſſary 
that many of their ſubjects ſhould alſo die, that 
they might attend and ſerve them in the next 
world. The religion of the Natchez was limited 
to the adoration of the Sun; but this belief was 
accompanied with many ceremonies, and conſe- 
quently attended with miſchievous effects. There 
was, however, but one temple for the whole na- 
tion: it was once ſet on flames by the fire which 
is perpetually, or at leaſt habitually kept in it; 
and this event occaſioned a general conſterna- 
tion, Many fruitleſs efforts were made to ſtop 
the progreſs of the flames. Some mothers threw 
their children into them, and at length the fire 
was extinguiſhed, The next day theſe barbarous 
heroines were. extolled in a diſcourſe delivered 
by the deſpotic pontiff, It is thus that his au- 
thority was maintained, It is aſtoniſhing how 
lo poor and fo ſavage a people could be ſo cruelly 
enſlayed. But ſuperſtition accounts for all the 
D 3 uarcaſonable 
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BQ OK unreaſonable actions of men. That alone could 
deprive a nation of it's liberty, which had little 
ee.lſe to loſe. 

Mosr of the accounts affirm, upon the uncer- 
tain faith of ſome tradition; that the Natchez 
occupied for a long time the eaſtern coaſt of the 
Miſſiſſi ppi, from the river Iberville-ro the Ohio; 
that is to ſay, a ſpace of four hundred leagues, 
In that caſe they muſt have farmed the moſt 
flouriſhing nation of North America. It may be 
ſuſpected, that the yoke under which they were 
kept by an oppreſſive and arbitrary govern- 
ment, diſguſted them of their native coun- 
try, They muſt have diſperſed themſelves : and 
this opinion ſeems to be in ſome meaſure con- 
firmed by the circumſtance of our finding various 
traces of their worſhip at great diſtances in theſe 
regions. It is certain, that when the French ap- 
peared in Louiſiana, this people conſiſted of no 
more than two thouſand warriors, and formed only 
a few towns, ſituated at a conſiderable diſtance from 
each other, but all of them near the Miſſiſſippi. 

Tuis want of population did not prevent the 
country of the Natchez from being excellent. 
The climate is wholeſome and temperate; the 
ſoil ſuſceptible of rich and varied cultures; the 
territory ſufficiently elevated to preclude all fears 
from the inundations of the river. This country 
1s generally open, extenſive, well-watered, and 
covered with pleaſant hillocks, agreeable mea- 
dows, and delicious woods, as far as the Apala- 
chian mountains. Accordingly, the firſt French- 
men who came there, judged, that notwithſtanding 

it's 
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it's diſtance from the ſea, this would become in 22. O K 


time the center of the colony. 
drew numbers of them to this ſpot. They were 
favourably received by the ſavages, and aſſiſted 


in the ſettlement of the plantations which they 


wanted to eſtabliſh, Exchanges that were reci- 


procally uſeſul, laid the foundation of a friend- 


ſhip apparently ſincere between the two nations, 
It might have become permanent, had not the 
ties of it been daily weakened by the avidity of 
the Europeans. Theſe foreigners had at firſt de- 


manded the productions of the country only as 


honeſt merchants, .but afterwards imperiouſly 
dictated the conditions of the trade, and at length 
ſeized upon what they were tired of paying for, 
even at a low price, Their] audacity increaſed 
to ſuch a degree as to expel the natives from the 


fields they had tilled themſelves. 


Tais tyranny was atrocious. In vain did the 
Natchez endeavour to put a ſtop to it by the moſt 
humiliating ſupplications. Driven to deſpair, 
they endeavoured to engage in their reſentment 
all the eaſtern nations, whoſe diſpoſitions they 
were acquainted with, and towards the latter end 
of the year 1729, they ſucceeded in forming an 
almoſt univerſal league, the purport of which 
was, to exterminate in one day the whole race of 
their oppreſſors. This negociation was carried 
on with ſuch ſucceſs as not to be diſcovered either 
by the ſavages who were friends to the French, 
or by the French themſelves. Nothing but ſome 


caſually fortunate event could prevent the ſuc- 
ceſs of the plot, and this event took place. 
D 4 
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AccorDinG to the accounts of the times, the 
Natchez ſent to the conſpiring nations, who were 
not better acquainted with the art of writing than 
themſelves, ſome parcels, conſiſting ef an equal 
number of bits of wood. That there might be 
no miſtake made reſpecting the time when the 
common hatred was to break out, it was agreed, 
that one of theſe birs of wood ſhould be burnt 
every day in each town, and the laſt was to be 
the ſignal for the bloody ſcene that was to be ex- 
hibited. It happened that the wife or the mother 
of the great chief was informed of the plot by a 
ſon ſhe had by a Frenchman, She ſeveral times 
warned the officer of that nation who commanded 


in the neighbourhood, of the circumſtance, The 


indifference or the contempt that was ſhew'n for 
her advice did not ſtifle in her heart the affection 
ſhe had for theſe foreigners, Her rank entitled 
her to enter the temple of the Sun at 'any hour 


the choſe, This prerogative put it in her power 


to carry off ſucceſſively the bits of wood which 
had been depoſited in it, and ſhe determined to 
do it in order to diſturb the calculations of the 
conſpirators, at the hazard of haſtening, ſince it 
was neceſſary, the deſtruction of the Frenchmen - 
ſhe was fond of, in order to inſure the ſafety of 
the reſt who were unknow'n to her, Every thing 
happened as ſhe expected. At the ſignal agreed 
upon, the Natchez fell unawares upon the enemy, 
not doubting but all their allies were at the ſame 
time engaged in the ſame buſineſs; but as there 
had been no treaſon any where elſe, every thing 
remained quiet, as 1t mult necallarity have done. 


THis 
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very certain, that the period agreed upon be 


tween the members of the confederacy to deliver 
Louiſiana from a foreign yoke, was foreſtalled 
by the Natchez, They were perhaps not able to 
contain their hatred any longer. They were per- 


' haps ſeduced by meeting with unexpected facility 


in the execution of their deſign, Perhaps, they 
were properly or improperly apprehenſive that 
their intentions began to be ſuſpected. It is a 
certain fact, however, that of two hundred and 
twenty-two French, who were then in this ſettle» 
ment, two hundred were maſſacred; that the 
women who were pregnant, or who had young 
children, did not ſhare a more fortunate deſtiny 
and that the reſt, who remained priſoners, were 
expoſed to the brutality of the murderers of their 
ſons and of their huſbands, 

Tux whole colony thought themſelves loſt upon 
the firſt news of this event, They had nothing 
to oppoſe to a number cf enemies threatening 
them on all ſides, except a ſew half-rotten palliſ- 
ſades, and a few vagabonds badly armed and ill 
diſciplined. Perrier, in whom the authority was 
yeſted, had not a better opinion of the ſituation 
of affairs. However, he ſhewed a firm counte- 
nance, and this boldneſs ſerved him inſtead of 
forces. The ſavages thought him not only able 
to defend himſelf, but alſo to attack them. In 
order to diſpel the ſuſpicions that might have 
been conceiyed againſt them, or in hopes of ob- 
taining a pardon, ſeveral of theſe nations joined 
their 
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ö BOOK their warriors to his, in order to aſſiſt in his re- 
1 3 VENZE. 

| ' Oraz troops were wanting, beſide ill- affected 
„ allies or ſoldiers, forced into the ſervice, to have 
Fi inſured ſucceſs. This militia - marched towards 
the country of the Natchez, with a degree of ſlow- 
neſs which afforded no good omen, and they at- 
tacked the forts with that indifference from which 
no good effect could be expected. Fortunately, 
the beſieged offered to releaſe all the priſoners 
they had in their poſſeſſion, if the troops would 
withdraw; and this propoſal was acceded to with 
extreme joy. 

Bur Perrier having received ſome reinforce- 
ments from Europe, recommended hoſtilities, in 
the beginning of the year 1731. The proſpect of 
this new danger ſpread diſſentions among the 
Natchez, and this miſunderſtanding brought on 
the ruin of the whole nation. A few feeble corps 
of theſe ſavages were put to the ſword, and a 
great number were ſent ſlaves to St. Domingo, 
Thoſe who eſcaped ſlavery or death, took refuge 
among the Chickaſaws. | 
Tusk were the moſt intrepid people of thoſe 
regions: their intimate connections with the 
Engliſh were well know'n, and their favourite 
virtue was hoſpitality, All theſe reaſons pre- 
| vented the French at firſt from. requiring them to 
1 ? deliver up the Natchez, to whom they had af- 
Fill forded refuge. But Bienville, who ſucceeded 
1 Perrier, thought himſelf authorized to demand 
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[ | the ceſſion of them. The Chickaſaws, with cou- 
rage and indignation, refuſed to comply, Both 
ſides 
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fides took up arms in 1736. The French were? 0 0 = 
defeated in the open field, and driven back wit 


loſs under the palliſades of their enemy, They 
tried their fortune again four years after, encou- 
raged by ſome fuccours they had received from 
Canada. They were upon the point of being 


defeated a ſecond time, when ſome fortunate in- 


cident brought on a reconciliation with theſe 
ſavages. Since that period, the tranquillity of 
Louiſiana hath never been diſturbed, Let us 
row ſee to what degree of proſperity this long 
peace hath raiſed the colony. 

Tux coaſts of Louiſiana, which are all ſituated 


upon the gulph of Mexico, are in general flat, and 


covered with a barren ſand, They are neither inha- 


' bited, nor capable of being ſo. No forts have 


ever been erected upon them, 

THrovcn the French muſt have been deſirous 
of drawing near to Mexico, they have formed no 
ſettlement upon the coaſt, which lies to the weſt of 
the Miſſiſſippi. They were undoubtedly appre- 
henſive of offending the Spaniards, who would 
not patiently have ſuffered them in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

To the eaſt of the river is ſituated Fort Mobile, 
on the banks of a river which derives it's ſource 
from the Apalachian mountains. It ſerved to 
maintain the Chactaws, the Alimabous, and other 
leſs numerous colonies in alliance with the French, 
and to ſecure their fur trade. The Spaniards of 
Penſacola drew ſome proviſions and merchandize 
from this ſettlement, 
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Tua are à great number of outlets at the 
mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, which are always vary- 
ing. Many of them are entirely dry at times. 
Some can only admit canoes or ſloops. That 
towards the eaſt, the only one frequented at 
preſent by ſhips, is very tortuous, aftords only a 
very narrow paſſage, and hath no more than 
eleven or twelve feet of water in the higheſt tides, 
The ſmall fort called La Baliſe, which formerly 
defended the mouth of the river, is no longer of 
any uſe ſince it's canal hath been filled up, and 
ſince the ſhips ſail out of che reach of it's cannon. 

New OxrLEaAns, ſituated at the diſtance of thir- 
ty leagues from the ſea, is the firſt ſettlement that _ 
preſents itſelf, This city, which was intended 
for a ſtaple to carry on all the intercourſe between 
the mother-country and the colony, was built 
upon the eaſtern border of the river, round a 
creſcent, which is acceſſible to all ſhips, and 
where they ride in perfect ſafety. The founda- 
tions of it were laid in 1717; but it was not till 
1722, that it had made any progreſs, and became 
the capital of Louiſiana, It's population never 
conſiſted of more than ſixteen hundred inhabit- 


4 ants, partly free men, and partly flaves. The huts 


which qriginally covered it have been ſucceſſively 
transformed into convenient houſes, but built 
with wood upon bricks, becauſe the ſoil was not 
ſufficiently firm to ſupport heavier buildings. 
THz city is placed on an iſland, which is ſixty 
leagues in length, and hath a mcderate breadth, 
This iſland, the greateſt part of which is not ſuſ- 


ceptible of culture, is formed by the ocean, by 
the 
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the river Miſſiſſippi, by the lake Pontchartrain, 
and by the Manchac, or the river of Yberville, 
a canal which the Miſſiſſippi hath digged for itſelf, 
in order to pour into it the ſuperfluous part of 
it's waters, in the ſeaſon when they moſt abound. 
There may be upon this territory about a hun- 


dred plantations, upon which are found four or 


five hundred white men, and four thouſand Ne- 


groes, principally employed in the culture of in- 


digo. A few enterprizing proprietors have en- 
deavoured to grow ſugar there ; but ſome trifling 
froſts, which are fatal to this rich production, 
have rendered this attempt ineffectual. The 
plantations are ſeldom contiguous to each other, 
but are moſtly ſeparated by ſtagnating waters 
and moraſſes, eſpecially in the inferior part of 
the iſland. 

Oprostre to New Orleans, and on the weſtern 
ſhore of the Miſſiſſippi, were ſettled in 1722, three 
hundred Germans, the unfortunate remains of 
ſeveral thouſand who had been removed from 
their country, Their number hath trebled ſince 


that period, which is not a very diſtant one, be- 


cauſe they have always been the moſt laborious 
men of the colony. Aſſiſted by about two thou- 
ſand ſlaves, they cultivate maize for their food, and 
rice and indigo for exportation, They formerly 
attended to the culture of cotton ; but they have 
abandoned it ſince it has been found too ſhort for 

the European manufactures. | 
A LiTtTLE higher up, on the ſame coaſt, eight 
hundred Acadians were ſituated, who had arrived in 
Louiſiana immediately aſter the laſt peace. Their 
labuurs 
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labours have been hitherto confined to the 
breeding of cattle, and to the cultivation of ar- 
ticles of primary neceſſity. If their means 
ſhould increaſe, they will attend to the production 
of vendible commodities. : 

All thoſe productions which enrich the lower 
part of the colony, terminate at the ſettlement of 
the Pointe coupe, formed at the diſtance of forty- 
five leagues from New Orleans. It furniſhes 
moreover the greateſt part of the tobacco that is 
conſumed in the country, and a great deal of 
wood for foreign trade. Theſe labours employ. 
five or fix hundred _—_— men, and twelve hun- 
dred Negroes. | 

TrrovenovT the * extent of the lands 
which are cultivated in theſe ſeveral ſettlements 


belonging to Lower Louiſiana, there runs a cauſe- 


way deſtined to ſecure it from the inundations of 
the river. Large and deep ditches, which ſur- 
round every field, afford an iſſue to the waters 
which would either have penetrated or riſen above 
the dyke. This ſoil is entirely muddy; and when 
it is to be cultivated, the large reeds which cover 
it are cut at the bottom. As ſoon as they are 
dry they are ſet on fire. Then, however lightly 
the earth be turned up, it becomes fertile in all 
productions requiring a damp ſoil. Corn does 
not thrive upon it; for the blades grow, but con- 
tain no ſeed, Moſt of the fruit trees ſucceed no 
better, they grow up very faſt, and are in bloſſom 
twice in a year; but the fruit which is attacked 
by the worms, dries and generally falls off before 
it is ripe, The 48 the orange, and the fig- 
tree, 
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tree, are the only ones, the fertility of which 222 * 


cannot be too much extolled. 
Tus nature of the country is very different in 


Upper Loviſiana, To the eaſt of the Miſſiſſi ppi, 


this diſtrict begins a little above the river of 
Yberville. It's territory, which hath been an- 


tiently formed, is ſufficiently raiſed to be free 


from inundations and 'hath only a proper degree 
of moiſtore; it therefore requires leſs care, and 
promiſes a greater variety of productions. This 
was the opinion of the firſt Frenchmen who ap- 
peared in theſe countries. They ſettled in the 
diſtrict of the Natchez, and after having attempt- 
ed ſeveral cultures which were all ſucceſsful, 
confined themſelves to that of tobacco, which 
ſoon acquired in the mother-country the reputa- 


tion it deſerved. Government expected ſoon to 


receive from this ſettlement a ſufficient quantity 
for the ſupply of the whole monarchy, when the 
tyranny of it's agents occaſioned it's ruin, Since 
this fatal period, this inexhauſtible ſoil hath re- 
mained uncultivated, till Great Britain, having 
acquired the property of it by treaties, ſhall have 

conveyed there a population ſufficient to ferti- 
lize it. 

A LITTLE higher up, but on the weſtern ſhore, 
the Red river empties itſelf into the Miſſiſſippi. 
It is at thirty leagues diſtance from the mouth of 
it, and upon the territory of the Natchitoches, 
that the French on their arrival in Louiſiana 
erected a few palliſades, The object of this poſt 
was to draw from New Mexico the ſheep and 
horned cattle, which a riſing colony is always in 

want 
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want of; and it was alſo to open a ſmuggling 
trade with the Spaniſh fort of the Adages, which 
is only ſeven leagues diſtant, It is long ſince 
the multiplication of the cattle in thoſe fields, to 
which it was neceſſary to accuſtom them, hath 
put an end to the firſt of theſe connections; and 
it was ſtill earlier underſtood, that the latter, 
with one of the pooreſt ſettlements in the world, 
could never have any real utility, Accordingly, 
the territory of the Natchitoches was ſoon for- 
ſaken by thoſe whom the hopes of making a great 
fortune had draw'n there. Upon this diftri& 
there are only now to be ſeen the deſcendants of 
a few ſoldiers, who have ſettled there at the end of 
the time they were engaged for in the ſervice, 
Their number does not exceed two hundred, 
They live upon maize, or upon the vegetables 
which they cultivate, and ſell the ſuperfluous part 
of their productions to their indolent neighbours, 
The money they receive from this feeble garri- 
ſon, enables them to pay for the liquors and the 
clothing which they are obliged to get from 
elſewhere. 

Tus ſettlement formed among the Akanſas is 
ſtill more wretched, Ir would infallibly have 
become very flouriſhing, if the troops, the arms, 
the bondſmen, the proviſions, and the merchan- 
dize, which Law had ſent there on his own pri- 
vate account, had not been firſt confiſcated after 
the diſgrace of that enterpriſing man. Since 
that time ſome few Canadians only have ſettled 
upon this excellent ſoil, who have taken to them- 
ſelves wives among the women of the country. 
From 
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mg From theſe connections hath ſoon ariſen an al- ® 1 

ich m6ſt ſavage race; conſiſting only of a few ——— 

nce families, living ſeparate from each other, and 

to ſcarce attending to any other employment ex- 

ath cept that of the chace. 

ind To go from the Akanſas to the Illinois coun- 

er, try, it is neceſſary to travel three hundred leagues : 

1d, for the nations in America are not contiguous 

ly, to each other, as they are in Europe, and are 

or- therefore the more independent. They have no 

eat chiefs connected among themſelves, alternately 

ict to ſeize upon, or to ſacrifice them, and to ren- 

of der them ſo unhappy, that they ſhall have no- 

of thing to gain or to loſe, by a change of coun- 

ce. try and of maſter. The Illinois, ſituated in the 

d, moſt northern part of Louiſiana, were continually 

les beaten, and always upon the point of being de- 

art ſtroyed by the Iroquois, or by other warlike na- 

* tions. They ſtood in need of a defender; and 

” the French took that part upon themſelves, by 

he occupying a portion of their territory, at the 

Mm mouth of their river, and upon the more plea- 
fant, and more fruicful banks of the Miſſiſſippi. 

is Under this protection, the Illinois have avoided 

ve the deſtiny of moſt of the nations in the New _ _. 

85 World, of whom there ſcarce remains any re- 

n- membrance. Nevertheleſs, their number hath' 

i- diminiſhed, in proportion as that of their pro- 

er tectors hath increaſed. Theſe foreigners have 

ce gradually formed a population of two thouſand 

2d three hundred and fourſcore free perſons, and. 

1- of eight hundred ſlaves, diſtributed in fix villages, 
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B A, K five of which are ſituated upon the eaſtern border 


ol the river. 
 UnroRTUNATELY, moſt of thefe people have en- 


tertained a paſſion for running about the woods to 
buy up the peltries, or have indulged themſelves 
with remaining in their warehouſes, waiting till 
the ſavages brought them the produce of their 
chaſe. They would have worked more uſefully 
for themſelves, for the colony, and for France, 
had they digged the excellent ſoil upon which 
chance had placed them; and had they required 
of it the ſeveral kinds of corn produced in the 
Old World, which Louiſiana hath been obliged 
to draw from Europe, or from North America. 
But how much hath the ſettlement formed by 
the French in the country of the IIlinois, and 
how much have their other ſettlements fallen 
ſhort of this proſperity ? 

Never did the colony, in it's greateſt ſplen- 
Jour, reckon more than ſeven thoufand · Negroes, 
excluſive of the troops, the number of which 
varied, from three hundred to two thouſand 
men, This feeble population was ſcattered along 
the borders of the Miſſiſſippi, throughout a ſpace 
of five hundred leagues ; and was defended by a 
few ſmall forts, ſituated at an immenſe diſtance 
from each other. Nevertheleſs, theſe men were 
not deſcended from that ſcum of Europe, which 
France had, as it were, vomited forth into the 
New World at the time of Law's ſyſtem. All 
thoſe miſerable men had periſhed, without leav- 
ing any iſſue. The coloniſts were robuſt men, 
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arrived from Canada, or diſbanded foldiers; who $2.9 & 


XVI. 


had ſenſibly preferred the labours of agriculture wp 


to a life of idleneſs; in which prejudice and pride 
had confirmed them. Every inhabitant received 
from government a ſuitable piece of ground, with 


ſeed to ſow it, a gun, an ax, a mattock, a cow 


and a calf; a cock and fix hens, with a plentiful 
ſupply of wholeſome proviſions for three years. 
Some officers, and ſome rich men, had formed 
conſiderable plantations, which occupied eight 
thouſand llaves. | 

Tats colony ſent to France fourſcore thouſand 
weight of indigo, ſome hides, and much peltry. 
It ſent to the iſlands, tallow, ſmoked meats; 
pulſe, rice, maize, pitch, tar, and timber for 
ſhips and for houſe-building. Theſe ſeveral ar- 


ticles collected; might be worth 2,000,000 of 


livres*®. This ſum was paid for in European 
merchandize, and in the productions of the Eaſt 
Indies, The colony even received more than it 
gave, and derived this ſingular advantage from 
the expences of ſovereignty. | 

Taz public expences were always to conſi- 
derable at Louifiana, They often exceeded, even 
in times of full peace, the whole produce of the 
ſettlement. Perhaps the agents of government 
would have been more circumſpect, had the buſi- 
neſs been tranſacted with money. The unfortu- 
nate facility of paying every thing with bills, 
which were not to be diſcharged till their arrival 
in the mother-country, rendered them generally 
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3 laviſh, and ſome of them were even diſhoneſt; 

Por their own private emoluments, they ordered 
the conſtruction of forts, which were of no kind 
of uſe, and which coſt twenty times more than 
they ought to have done. They multiplied, 
without reaſon, as- without meaſure, the annual 
preſents which the court of Verſailles were ac- 
cuſtomed to ſepd to the ſavage tribes, 
Tux exports and imports of Louiſiana were 
not carried on upon ſhips belonging to itſelf; 
for it had never thought of having one ſingle 
veſſel. Sometimes it received ſome feeble em- 
barkations from the ports of France, and ſome- 
times large boats from the ſugar iſlands. But 
moſt frequently, ſhips diſpatched from the mo- 
ther- country to St. Domingo, left part of their 
cargo in this rich ſettlement; and after having 
ſold the reſt of it in the Miſſiſſippi, uſed to 
load themſelves, on their return to it, with 
every thing that might be wanted at St. Do- 
mingo, or which might be ſuitable to the mo- 
ther- country. 


France Lovislana, Which nature ſeemed to invite to 
ight h 
derived — a great degree of proſperity, would undoubtedly 


«crant*8® have attained to it, if government had had the 
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cam . prudence to attend to the wiſhes of the French 

have impet= Proteſtants, who had taken refuge in the colonies 

. ſettled by the Engliſh to the north of the New 
World, | 


Uxpzr the moſt brilliant reign, and at the 
molt fortunate period of that reign, three hun- 
| dred thouſand Calviniſt families were enjoying 
[11 peaceably in France, the rights of men and of 
| Citizens: 
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citizens: , rights which had been confirmed to 32.0 K 


XVI. 


them by the famous edit, which had quieted ſo 


many troubles, and put an end to ſo many cala- 
mities, the edit of Nantes. Louis XIV. the 
terror of his neighbours, and the idol of his ſub- 
jets, had neither enemies to fear without, nor 
rebels within his provinces. The Proteſtants, 
quiet from motives of duty as well as intereſt, 
thought of nothing but ſerving the ſtate, and of 
contributing towards it's power and it's glory. 
They were placed at the head of ſeveral new ma- 
nufactures; and being diſperſed in the maritime 
countries, a navy, which was formidable in it's 
infancy, derived it's principal ſtrength from 


them. Where an eaſy and decent competency 


prevails, the fruit of labour and of induſtry, there 
we generally meet with good morals, The Pro- 
teſtants, in particular, were diſtinguiſhed by them, 
becauſe they were the leaſt numerous, and moſt 


| laborious of the ſubjects, and becauſe they had 


to juſtify their faith by their virtues. 

Every thing, I ſay again, was quiet in the 
interior part of the kingdom: but ſacerdotal 
pride and phaniſaical ambition were not ſo, The 
clergy of France, Rome, and the Jeſuits, were 
continually importuning the throne, with thejr 
ſcandalous remonſtrances. It was repreſented, 
that Frenchmen who did not humble themſelves 
before a confeſſor; who ſaw nothing but bread in 
the conſecrated hoſt ; who never ſaid maſs ; who 
never brought any offering to the altar; who 
married their couſins without purchaſing diſpen- 
ſations; it was repreſented, that ſuch French- 
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29 K men could not love their country nor thei 
ws ſovereign, It was ſaid, that they were in fact 


nothing more than traitors and hypocrites z who, 
in order to ſhake off the yoke of obedience, 
waited only for a favourable circumſtance, which 


ſooner or later they would find ſome 9 


nity to excite. 

Wurx impoſture ſhall awaken the ahi 
ſions of the ſoyereign, with reſpect to the fidelity 
of his ſubjects, it is difficult to prevent it's being 
liſtened to with attention, Nevertheleſs, we 
ſhall venture to aſk ; whether Louis XIV. was 
excuſable, when he ſeemed not to know how 
much his Proteſtant ſubjects were uſeful to him? 


We ſhall venture to aſk, if he could ſeriouſly be-. 
lieve, that they would become more ſo, when 


they were turned Catholicks; and if the tolera- 
tion of a maſter, ſo powerful and ſo abſolute, 


could ever bring on any of thoſe diſagreeable 


conſequences with which he was inceſſantly threat- 
ened ? The Proteſtants had been ſeditious, it is 
true: but they had been perſecuted, and had 
been made, alternately with Catholicks, the 
ſport of the turbulent ambition of the great. The 


idea of ſo much blood ſpilt in the preceding 


reigns, ſhould it not have made him apprehenſive 
of ſhedding more? Paſt events ſhould have taught 
him, that a king hath no power over religiaus 
opinions; that the conſciences of men are not to 
be compelled; that fortune, life, and dignities, 
are nothing in compariſon of eternal puniſh- 
ments; and that if it be right, in a country where 
only one form of worſhip is obſeryed, to = 
acce 
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acceſs to ahy foreign ſuperſtition, yet power will B C K. 
never exclude that which is already eſtabliſhed wy, 


there; Louis XIV. experienced this. You mo- 
narchs, who are intruſted with the care of govern- 
ing men, make it your buſineſs to be acquainted 
with them. Study their paſſions, in order that 
you may govern them by their pafſions. Know 
chat a prince who ſays to his ſubjects, your reli- 
gion diſpleaſes me, it is my pleaſure that you 
ſhould renounce it, has nothing to do but to raiſe 
the gallows, and to prepare the wheel, and let 
his executioners hold themſelves in readineſs, 
Lovis XIV. jntruſted with the execution of 
his project, which was impious in religion and 
abſurd in policy, two miniſters imperious as 
himſelf; two men who hated the Proteſtants, 
becauſe Colbert had employed them. One of 
theſe was Le Tellier, a harſh and fanatic man; 
the other Louvois, a cruel and ſanguinary mi- 
niſter; he who gave it as his opinion, that all 
Holland ſhould be ſunk under water, and who 
afterwards cauſed the Palatinate to be reduced to 
aſhes, Immediately, on the lighteſt pretence, 
the churches of the Calyiniſts are ſhut up; they 
themſelves are excluded from every office in the 


public revenue; they cannot be admitted in- 


to any corporation; their clergy were ſubjected 
to taxation; their mayors are deprived of no- 
bility ; the legacies left to their conſiſtories, are 
applied to hoſpitals; the officers of the king's 
houſehold, the ſecretaries of the king, the nota- 
nies,” the counſellors, and the attornies, have 
E 4 ordery 
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orders to quit their functions, or ts renounce 
their faith. Theſe acts of violence are ſucceeded 
by abſurdity. A declaration of council, in the 
year 1681, authoriſes children of ſeven years of 
age to renounce their faith. Children of ſeven 
years of age who have a faith, who have a civil 
will, and who enter into public engagements ! 
Thus it is, that the ſovereign and the prieſt can 
equally make children of men, and men of 
children? 

Bur it became neceſſary to withdraw children 
from the authority of their parents; for which 
purpoſe force was employed. Soldiers were ap- 
pointed to carry them off from their paternal 
dwelling, and took poſſeſſion of it in their ſtead. 
The cry of deſolation reſounded from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. The people began to 
think of removing at a diſtance from the oppreſ- 


| for. Whole families deſerted ; their houſes were 


converted into guard-rooms, The powers that 


were the rivals of France, offered them an 


aſylum. Amſterdam was enlarged with à multi- 
tude of houſes prepared for their receptiqn. The 
provinces were depopulated. The government 
beheld theſe emigrations, and were diſturbed, 
The puniſhment of the gallies was decreed againſt 
the fugitive artiſan and the ſailor, All the pal- 
ſages were cloſed. Nothing was forgotten that 
could poſſibly enhance the merit of the ſacrifice; | 
and more than five hundred thouſand uſeful 
citizens made their eſcape, at the riſk of receiv- 
ing in their way the crown of martyrdom, 
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Ir was in 1685, in the midſt of theſe horrors, B 00 & 
that the fatal revolution of the edi& of Nantes 


appeared, The clergy who were ſteady in their 
opinions, were ordered to quit the kingdom 
within a fortnight, on pain of death. Children 
were tor'n from the arms of their fathers and 
mothers. And theſe horrible acts were authorized 
by. a ſet of deliberate men; by an aſſembly of 
grave perſons; by a ſupreme court! They were 
fathers, and yet they did not ſhudder while they 
gave orders for the infringement of the molt ſacred 
laws of nature | 
In the mean while, the minds of men were in- 
flamed, The Proteſtants aſſembled ; they were 
attacked; they defended themſelves, and dra- 
ns were ſent againſt them. And now the 


hamlets, the villages, the fields, the highways, . 


and the gates of the cities, were planted with 


ſcaffolds and drenched with blood. The inten- 


dants of the provinces vied with each other in 
cruelty, Some miniſters, venturing to preach 
and to write, were ſeized upon, and put to death. 
The priſons were ſbon incapable of holding the 
number of the perſecuted ; and it was the will of 
a ſingle man that could make ſo many perſons 
unfortunate} At his word, all the civil and moral 
ties were broken! At his word, a thouſand ci- 
tizens, revered for their virtues, their dignities, 
and their talents, were devoted to death and to 
infamy! O ye people! ye herd of weak and mean 
mens; . 

Anp thou, blind tyrant! becauſe thy prieſts 
have not the art of perſuaſion to make their argu- 
| (ts ments 
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ments victorious; becauſe they cannot efface 


from the minds of thoſe innocent men, the 
found traces which education had engraved in 
them; becauſe theſe men will neither be baſe, 
nor hypocritical, nor infamous; becauſe they 
chuſe rather to obey their God than to obey thee, 
muſt thou deprive them of their property, put 
chains upon them, burn them, hang them vp, 
and drag their carcaſſes upon a hurdle? When 
thou withdraweſt thy protection from them, 
becauſe they do not think as thou do'ſt; why 
ſhould they not withdraw their obedience from 
thee, becauſe thou thinkeſt differently from 
them? It is thou who do'ſt break the com- 
act. 
F Tux churches of the Proteſtants were de- 
ſtroyed. Their miniſters were either put to 
death, or they fled. But this did not put a ſtop 
to the deſertion of the perſecuted perſons. What 
ſteps were therefore to be taken to prevent it? 
It was imagined that flight would be leſs fre- 
quent when the gates were Jajd open. This 


proved to be a miſtake; and after the paſſages 


had been opened, they were ſhut again a ſe- 
cond time with as little ſucceſs as at firſt, 


Tus dreadful wound which fanaticiſm then | 


inflicted on the nation, hath' continued bleeding 
down to our days, and will ſtill remain open. 
Armies deſtroyed are recruited; provinces that 
are invaded are recovered : but the emigration 
of uſeful men, who convey to foreign nations 
their induſtry and their talents, and raiſe them at 
once to a level with the nation which they have 

quitted, 
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quitted, is an evil which cannot be remedied, 3 2.9 & 
The citizen of the world, whoſe comprehenſivg * 85 


mind embraces the intereſt of all the human 
- race, will perhaps be comforted on this accaſion 


but the true patriot will neyer ceaſe to deplorg 


the event. 

Tuis patriot is the man, who at this inſtant 
addreſſes himſelf to kings in the following terms; 
* Rulers of the world, when a man, under the 
name of prieſt, ſhall contrive to connect his 
© intereſts with the pretended intereſts of a God 
5 when his ſuſpicious hatred can induce him to 
* make uſe of the riame of that God, whom he 
* will not fail to repreſent as jealous and cruel, 
# in order to excite perſecution againſt the man 
t who ſhall not think as he does; or to ſpeak with 
greater preciſion, who ſhall not think as the 

* prieft would have kim think, woe to you and 
f to your ſubjects, if you ſhould liſten to ſuck 
# infinuations ! 


Iv the mean while, the French Proteſtants, 


ſcattered over the ſeyeral parts of the globe, were 
every where turning their ſorrowful looks to- 
wards their former country. "Thoſe who had 
found an aſylum in the northern part of Ame- 
rica, deſpairing ever to be able to reviſit their 
former habitations, wiſhed at leaſt to be con- 
nected with the amiable nation from which ty- 
ranny had ſeparated them. They offered to 
convey their induſtry and their capitals to Loui- 
ſiana, provided they might be allowed to follow 
their mode of worſhip there. Unfortunately for 
the Race, the ſuperſtition of Louis XIV. and the 
weakneſs 
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; weakneſs of the regent occaſioned theſe propoſals 
to be reſected. 

NEveRTHELESs, what analogy is there between 
the tenets of religion, and the ſpeculations of the 
miniſtry ? Not more, it ſhould ſeem, than there 
is between the preſcriptions of the phyſician and 
the doctrine he profeſſes. Hath the patient ever 
thought of aſking his phyſician whether he went 
to church or to meeting ? Whether he believed in 
God or not? Rulers of the earth, he who cauſes 
the ſun indiſcriminately to ſhine on orthodox or 
on heretic regions; he who ſuffers his fertile 
dew to fall equally on their fields ; doth he not 
declare to you, with ſufficient evidence and ener- 
gy, how much it ought to be indifferent to you 
by what men they are peopled, and by what 
hands they are cultivated? It is your's to pro- 
tect them; it is your's to animate their labours ; 
it is your's to encourage their induſtry and their 
virtues, It is the part of God to ſearch into 
their hearts, and to judge them. Doth he ren- 
der the mothers of the Calviniſts barren ? Or doth 
he ſtifle the child in the womb of the Lutheran 
women, when they are pregnant ? How, there- 
fore, do ye dare to condemn to exile, to death, 
or to miſery worſe than theſe, that being, whom 
the Sovereign of all ſovereigns, your Father and 
their's, permits to live and to proſper ? Becauſe 
maſs hath not been performed, or veſpers ſung 
at Louiſiana, have the productions of the ſoil 
been leſs plentiful, leſs valuable, and leſs uſe- 
ful? Had the country been peopled with ortho- 
dox * and that ſome reaſon of ſtate had in- 

duced 
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would have put them all to the ſword without he- Cong 


ſitation; and yet you ſcruple to intruſt the cul- 
ture, of them to heretics, With what ſtrange 
madneſs are you affected? A conformity of wor- 
ſhip puts no ſtop to your ferociouſneſs, and a 
difference of worſhip excites it, Is it then con- 
tent with the dignity of the chief of the ſtate, 
to regulate, his conduct by the fanatic ſpirit and 
narrow views of the director of a religious ſemi- 
nary? Is it conſiſtent with his wiſdom, to admit 
among the number of his ſubjects none but the 
ſlaves of his prieſts? I ſhould not be in the leaft 
ſurprized, after having determined an old puſil- 
lanimous monarch, humbled by a long ſeries of 
calamities, to complete them all by the revoca- 
tion of a ſalutary edict, that the ſuperſtitious and 
hypocritical men who ſurrounded him ſhould have 
led him on, from one circumſtance to another, 
to reject the advantageous propoſals of the re- 
ligious people in the New World; but that con- 
fiderations, which may be called merely monaſtic, 
ſhould have had the ſame influence over the en- 


lightened prince who held the reins of the empire 


after the old monarch, and who certainly was ne- 
ver accuſed of bigotry, is a circumſtance which [ 
cannot explain. 


INDEPENDENTLY of this fatal ſyſtem, Louiſiana 


would not probably have languiſhed for ſo long a 
time, had it not been for an original error adopt- 
ed, of granting lands indiſcriminately to every 
perſon who applied for them, and in the manner 
in which he deſired them, Immenſe deſerts 
would 
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would not then have ſeparated the coloniſts from 
each other. Being brought near to a common 
center, they would have aſſiſted each other, and 
would have enjoyed all the advantages of a well. 
regulated fociety, As population increaſed; the 
lands would have been tleared to a greater ex. 


tent. Inſtead of a few hordes of ſavages, we 


ſhould have ſeen a riſing colony, which might in 
time have become a powerful nation, and pro- 


' cured infinite advantages to France. 


— 


Tur French, who annually purchaſe from 


eighteen to twenty millions weight of tobacco, 
might have encouraged the cultivation of it in 
Louiſiana, and might have draw'n from that 


ſettlement a ſufficient quantity of it for their own 


conſumption. Such were the hopes that govetn- 


ment entertained, when they ordered all the to- 


bacco plants in France to be rooted up. Con- 
vinced that the lands in tlieir provinces were 


adapted to more important and richer cultures, 


they thought it would be advantageous both 
to the mother-country and the colony, to ſecure 
to this infant ſettlement a market for that pro- 
duction which required the leaſt capital, the 


leaſt time, and experience, When Law, the - 


projector of this undertaking, fell into diſcredit, 
this ſcheme, the advantages of which were ſo 
evident, was forgotten, and ſhared the ſame 
fate as thoſe which were merely the offspring 
of a diſordered imagination. The blindneſs of 
the miniſtry was kept up by the private inte- 
reſts of the agents of the treaſury ; and this is 
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dot one of the leaſt miſchiefs the finance has done ® 90 K 
to the monarchy; — 


Tux wealth which tobacco would have pro- 
cured to the colony, would have made it ſenſible 
of the advantages that might be derived from the 
ſpacious and beautiful meadows with which that 
country abounds. They would ſoon have been 
covered with numerous herds; whofe hides would 
have prevented the mother-country from pur- 
chafing any from other nations, and whoſe fleſhy 
when prepared and ſalted, would have been diſ- 
poſed of in the iſlands, inſtead of foreign beef. 
Horſes and mules, multiplying in the ſame pro- 
portion, would have freed the French colonies _ 
from the dependence they have always had 
upon the Engliſh and Spaniards for this neceſſary 
article, 

As ſoon as the coloniſts had begun to exert 
themſelves, they would have proceeded from one 
branch of induftry to another. They could not 
poſſibly avoid building ſhips x for the country + 
was covered with wood fit for the hull; and the 
fir-ttees that grew in great plenty along the coaſt, 
would have afforded maſts and tar. There was 
no want of oak for the planks; and if there had 
been, it might have been ſupplied by cypreſs, 
which is leſs apt to ſplit, bend, or break, and the 
additional thickneſs of which might have compen- 
fared for it's want of ſtrengrh and hardneſs. They 
might eaſily have grow'n hemp for the ſails and 
rigging. Nothing, perhaps, need have been 
imported but iron ; and it is even more than 


probable that there are iron mines in Louiſiana. 
| Tus 
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Tux foreſts being thus cleared without any ex. 
pence, and even with advantage, would have leſt 
the ſoil fit for the culture of corn and indigo. The 
production df ſilk might even have been underta. 
ken with ſucceſs, when once the colony had been 
ſufficiently populous to attend to an employment, 
which the mildneſs of the climate, the number of 
mulberry trees, and ſome ſucceſsful trials, had 
conſtantly invited them to. In a word, what 
might not have been expected from a Tountry, 
where the air is temperate, and the ſoil even, 
freſh, and fertile; and which, properly ſpeaking, 
had never been inhabited, but traverſed careleſs 
ly, by vagabonds equally deſtitute of {kill and 

conduct ? - 
Hap Louiſiana attained to that degtee of per- 


feftion it was capable of, it's harbour would ſoon 


have been made more eaſy of acceſs. This might 
perhaps have been effected, by ſtopping up all 
the ſmall paſſes with the floating trees waſhed 


* down by the waters; and by collecting the whole 


forcg,of the ſtream in one ſingle channel; If the 
ſoftneſs of the ſoil, the rapidity of the river, or 
the ebbing of the ſea, had oppoſed inſurmount- 
able obſtacles to this project, genius might have 
found ſome refources againſt them. Every 
art, and every uſeful improvement, would have 
ſuccellively appeared to form' a flouriſhing and 
vigorous colony in that ſpacious plain of Ame- 


rica. 


Tuts proſpect, which had never been ſeen but 
at a diſtance, ſeemed to be drawing near at the 
laſt peace, The inhabitants, to whom the trea- 
| : | - ſury 
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ſury owed ſeven millions of livres “, moſtly ac- 


obtaining the payment of this diſhoneſt debt, 
or being only able to flatter themſelves that they 


ſhould obtain it at a diſtant period, and in part 


only, turned their attention to ſome important 
cultures with ſucceſs. Their trade was increaſed 
with part of the peltry trade, which had formerly 


belonged to Canada. The French iſlands, the 
wants of which were continually increaſing, while 


their reſources were diminiſhing, required of 
them more wood, and more articles of ſubſiſt= 
ence, The fraudulent connections with Mexico, 
which the war had interrupted, were renewed. 
The traders of the mother-country, excluded 
from ſome of the markets they had frequented, 


ſailed towards the Miſſiſſippi, the borders of 


which, too long neglected, were at length go- 
ing to be inhabited. Already had two hundred 
Acadian families fixed there; and the unfortu- 


nook 
quired by criminal manceuvres, delpeiriag of ever . 


nate remains of that nation, diſperſed among the 


Engliſh ſettlements, were preparing to follow 
them. The ſame diſpoſitions were obſerved in 
ſeveral coloniſts of St. Vincent's and Granada, 
diſſatisfied with their new maſters. Twelve or 
fifteen hundred Canadians had already begun 
their march to Louiſiana, and were to be followed 
by many more. There are even ſtrong reaſons 
to think, that ſeveral Catholics were preparing to 
quit the Britiſh poſſeſſions, in order to go into 
this ſpacious and beautiful country. 


291, 666 J. 138. 4d. 
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BOOK Suca was the ſtate of things, when the court 


— ol Verſailles announced to the inhabitants of Lou- 
Dla iſiana, on the 21ſt of April 1754, that by a ſe- 
dau Loui- eret treaty made the 3d of November 1762, the 


Spain. Had property of this iſland had been given up to the 

k court of Madrid. The languid ſtate of the co- 

lony, the obſtacles which prevented it's improve- 

{1 ment, the impoſſibility of putting it in a ſitua- 

li tion to reſiſt the whole force of the enemy 

| united upon. the frontier, theſe conſiderations 

We - muſt | eaſily. have determined the French mini- 

| fſtry to this ceſſion, apparently ſo conſiderable. 

But what motive could induce Spain: to accept 

it? Would it not have been better for them 

to ſacrifice Florida without any indemnification, 

for the reſtoration of public tranquillity, than to 

receive in exchange a poſſeſſion which it was im- 

poſſible for them to defend ? If it were a barrier 

| againſt the enterprizes which an ambitious, active, 

and powerful nation might form againſt Mexi- 

co, was it not the intereſt of Spain that a faithful 

ally ſhould ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, which would 

| warn them of the ſtorm, and might perhaps 
ll give them time to diſſipate it ? 


a A_ 1 1 Fm Ath. 


Bur in whatever manner this event may be 
conſidered in a political view, will it not be 
looked upon as an offence againſt morality, thus 
'" to have fold or given away the members of the 
4 community to a foreign power? For what right 

has a prince to diſpoſe of his ſubjects without 

their conſent ? 
Wuar becomes of the rights of the people, if 
all is due from the nation to the prince, and no- 
thing 
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thing from the prince to the nation? Are there B 
then no rights but thoſe of princes? Theſe pre 


tend to derive their-power from God alone. This 


maxim, which is invented by the clergy, only 


with a deſign of railing kings above the people, 
that they themſelves may command even kings 
in the name of the deity, is no more than an iron 
chain, to bind a whole nation under the power of 
one man. It is no longer a mutual tie of love 


and virtue, of ititereſt and fidelity, that gives to 


one family the rule in the midſt of a ſociety, 

BuT why ſhould the ſovereign authority wiſh to 
conceal it's being derived from men? Kings are 
ſufficiently informed by nature, experience, hiſ- 
tory, and their own conſciouſneſs, that it is of the 
people they hold all they poſſeſs, whether con- 
quered by arms, or acquired by treaty. As they 
receive from the people all the marks of obe- 
dience, why ſhould they reſuſe to accept from 
them all the rights of authority ? Nothing is to be 
apprehended from voluntaty ſubmiſſion, nor is any 
thing to be obtained by the abuſe of uſurped 
power, It can only be ſupported by violence 
and 1s it poſſible that a prince can be happy who 


commands only by force, and is obeyed only 


through fear? He cannot fit eaſy upon his 
throne, when he cannot reign without aſſerting 
that he holds his crown from God alone. Every 
man may. more truly affirm, that he holds from 
God his life, his liberty, the unalienable right of 
being governed only by reaſon and juſtice, The 
welfare, then, and ſecurity of the people, is the 
ſupreme law on which all others depend. This 
7% F 2 is, 
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BOOR is, undoubtedly, the real fundamental law of all 
wy— ſociety, It is by this we muſt interpret every par- 
\ ticular law which muſt be derived from this prin- 
ciple, and ſerve to explain and ſupport it. | 
Ir we apply this rule to the treaties of diviſion 
and ceſſion which kings make between them- 
ſelves, will it appear that they have the right of 
buying, ſelling or exchanging their ſubjects, with- 
out their conſent ? Shall princes then arrogate to 
themſelves the barbarous right of alienating or 
mortgaging their provinces and their ſubjects as 
they would their effects or eſtates ; while the ſup- 
plies granted for the ſupport of their houſe, the 
foreſts of their domain, the jewels of their crown, 
are all ſacred unalienable effets, which we muſt 
never have recourſe to, even in the moſt preſſing 
exigencies of the ſtate.— Methinks I hear the 
voice of a numerous colony exclaiming from 
America, and addreſſing the mother-country in 
the following terms: 
« What have I done to thee, that tho ſhould'ſt 
ce deliver me up into the hands of a ſtranger? 
« Did I not ſpring from thy loins ? Have I not 
te ſow'n, planted, cultivated, and reaped for thee 
ce alone? When thy ſhips conveyed me to theſe . 
ce ſhores, ſo different from thy own happy cli- 
te mate, didſt thou not engage for ever to protect 
e me with thy fleets and armies? Have I not 
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te the country thou gaveſt me? After having fer- 
ve tilized it by my labour, have I not maintained 
« it for thee at the expence of my blood? Thy 
ce children were my parents or my brethren ; thy 

9 « Jaws 


| 
\| te fought in ſupport of thy rights, and defended 
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« laws my boaſt, and thy name my pride: that * 
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te name which I have ſtriven to render illuſtriou ?- 


« among nations to whom it was unknow'n. I 
« have procured thee friends and allies among 
« the ſavages. I flattered myſelf with the 
« thought that I might one day come in compe- 
te tion with thy rivals, and be the terror of thine 


« enemies. But thou haſt forſaken me. Thou 


te haſt bound me without my conſent, by a treaty, 
the very concealinent of which was a treachery, 
6 Unfeeling, ungrateful parent, how could'ſt thou 
tu break, in oppoſition to the dictates of nature, 


te the ties by which I was attached to thee, even 
te from my birth? While with inceſſant and pain- 


« ful toil 1 was reſtoring to thee the tribute of 
« nouriſhment and ſubſiſtence I had received 
© from thee, 1 wiſhed for no other comfort than 
t that of living and dying under thy law. That 


e comfort thou haſt refuſed me. Thou haſt tor'n 


* me from my family to deliver me up to a maſ- 
* ter whom I did not approve. Reſtore my pa- 
rent to me; reſtore me to him whoſe name I 
© have been uſed to call upon from my earlieſt 
c infancy, It is in thy power to make me ſub- 
te mit againſt my will to a yoke which I abhor ; 
te but this ſubmiſſion will only be temporary. I 
* ſhall languiſh and periſh with grief and weak- 
* neſs; or if I ſhould recover life and vigour, it 


« will only be to withdraw myſelf from con- 
'« nections I deteſt; though I ſhould even be 


te compelled” to deliver myſelf up to thy ene- 
te mies?“ 
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Tuts averſion which the inhabitants of Louiſi- 
ana had to the Spaniſh government, did not alter 
the arrangements made between the courts of 
Madrid and Verſailles. On the 28th February 
1766, M. Ulloa arrived in the colony with four. 
ſcore Spaniards. According to the uſual form, 
he ought to have taken poſſeſſion immediately on 
his landing. But this was not the caſe ; the or- 
ders ſtill continued to be given out in the name 
of the king of France; the French magiſtrates 
ſtill acted in that capacity; and the troops till 
continued to do the duties of the ſervice under 
French banners. The perſon who repreſented 
Lewis XV. ſtill retained the command. Theſe 
circumſtances perſuaded the inhabitants, that 
Charles III. was cauſing the country to be exa- 
mined ; and that he would determine to accept or 
reject it, according as he ſhould find it to the ad- 


vantage or diſadvantage of his power. This exa- 


mination was made by an officer who appeared to 
have no favourable opinion of the region which 
he had come to reconnoitre; and it was natural 
to hope that he would put his maſter out of con- 
ceit with it. 

Tus illuſion was in general prevailing, when 2 
law came from Spain, to forbid Louiſiana from 
carrying on any trading connections with the 
markets where it had hitherto ſold it's produc- 
tions. This fatal decree was accompanied, ac- 


cording to every teſtimony, with intolerable 


haughtineſs, with odious monopolies, and with 


» repeated acts of arbitrary authority ; evils, which 


were 
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were the more oppreſſive, as they appeared to be 
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the work of the French commander, over whom — 


Ulloa had acquired ſuch an aſcendant, as to make 
him the vile inſtrument of all his caprices. Theft 
accuſations were perhaps exaggerated, But the 
Spaniards ſhould not have diſdained to take every 
ſtep which might have undeceived the prejudiced 
people, and ſoftened their irritated minds. 

Tuis contemptuous behaviour, which was con- 
ſidered as the greateſt outrage, and as the utmoſt 
ſtretch of tyranny, drove the people to deſpair. 
An infallible way of acquiring happineſs and 
tranquillity preſented itſelf to them. They had 
only to go acroſs the river to obtain it. The 
Engliſh government ſolicited them to accept an 
excellent territory, together with every kind of 
encouragement for the culture of it, and all the 
prerogatiyes of liberty : but they were attached 
to their country by a ſacred and beloved tie. 
They choſe rather to petition the council, that 
Ulloa ſhould be obliged to retire; and ſince he 
had deferred till then to take poſſeſſion, that he 
ſhould not be allowed to do it, till the court of 
Verſailles had hear'd the repreſentations of the 
colony, On the 28th October 1766, the tribunal 
pronounced the decree which was required, and 
the Spaniards quietly reimbarked upon the fri- 
gate which had brought them there. There 
was not the leaſt tumulr, nor indecent act com- 
mitted in New Orleans, during the three days 
that this criſis laſted, When it was at an end, 
the inhabitants of the city, and thoſe of Lower 
Loviſiana, who had united their reſentments in 
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order to bring about the revolution, reaſſumed 
their labours with the comfortable hopes that 
their conduct would * approved by the court of 
France, | 


THz ſucceſs did not anſwer, their expeRation, 
The deputies of the colony did not arrive in Eu- 


rope till ſix weeks after Ulloa, and they found 


that the miniſtry of Verſailles were either exceed- 


ingly diſpleaſed with what had paſſed, or at 
leaſt affected to be ſo, Theſe diſpoſitions were 
openly cenſured by the French nation, who con- 
ſidered the coloniſts of Louiſiana in no other 
light than as a generous ſet of men, whoſe only 
crime was an unlimited attachment to their mo- 
ther- country. A clamour ſo unanimous and ſo 
powerful was excited in their favour, and that 
the government could not decently refuſe to ſhew 
ſome concern for theſe unfortunate people. This 
tardy compaſſion was of no effect. The court 
of Madrid, who had foreſeen it, had cauſed M. 
Orelly to ſet out with ſpeed for the iſland of Cu- 
ba. From thence this commander took three 
thouſand 'men of regular troops or of militia, 
which he embarked upon twenty-five tranſports; 


and on the 25th of July 1769, he hoiſted his flag 


at the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi. 

Urox this intelligence, the minds of all men 
were incenſed with inexpreſſible rage againſt a 
mother-country which made a free ſacrifice of an 
affectionate colony, and againſt a power which 
pretended to reign over a people who rejected 
their inhuman yoke. Steps were taken to pre- 
yent the landing of the troops, and to burn the 

| ſhips 
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ſhips which conveyed them, Nothing was more 
ea(y, if we may credit thoſe who were well ac- 
quainted with the ſituation of the place. The 
conſequences of this bold reſolution were not ſo 
dangerous as they might appear at firſt ſight. 
The inhabitants of Louiſiana might hope to form 

an independent republic, Should Spain and 
France attack them with too great a force, they 
might put themſelves under the protection of 
England, and ſhould Great Britain find itſelf in 
a ſituation that would not allow her-to grant them 
her ſupport, their laſt reſource would have been 
to paſs over to the eaſtern ſhore of the river with 
ſlaves, their flocks, and their moveables. | 

Trakt events were expected, when the 
promiſes of the Spaniſh general, the ſupplications 
of Aubry, that weak French commander, whoſe 


imbecility had occaſioned the loſs of every thing ;- 
and the vehement ſpeeches of an eloquent magiſ- 


trate quieted the ferment, No man impeded the 
progreſs of the ſmall fleet which arrived before 
New Orleans on the 17th of Auguſt. The next 
day all the citizens were freed from the allegiance 


which they owed to their firſt country, Poſſeſſion. 


was taken of the colony in the namę of it's new 
maſter; and the following days, thoſe of the in- 


WT 
pook 


9 5 


habitants who conſented to ſubmit to the Caſti- 


lian yoke, took the oaths of allegiance, 
Every thing was now completed except re- 


yenge. Victims were required. Twelve were 


choſen out from among the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſons in the army, the magiſtracy, and trade. 


dix of theſe generous men atoned with their 
blood 
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BOOK blood for the conſideration which they enjoyed, 


XVI, 


ue others, perhaps more unfortunate, were ſent 


to langviſh out their lives in the dungeons of the 


Havannah; and this horrible tragedy was order. 


ed by the Spaniſh miniſtry, * while the French 
miniſtry ſhewed no indignation at it! 
In#uman and cruel maſters, who will be in— 
clined to belong to you? Who will be tempted 
to be called your ſubjects? By whom will you be 
ſerved; ſince you diſpoſe of your coloniſts, and 
cede them , without their conſent in oppoſition to 
the laws of nature and to the rights of mankind, 
as you would diſpoſe of a herd of cattle? And if 
they had come out againſt you armed with torches 


in one hand and daggers in the other; if they 


had burnt the ſhips of the Spaniards ; if they had 
aſſaſſinated the perſon who was charged with the 
orders of the court of Madrid ; what mortal would 


. be ſo vile as to blame them for it? Would the 


French government have had a right to be of- 
fended at-an inſurrection, the violence of which 
would only have been proportionate to the at- 
tachment profeſſed for themſelves? Would not 
the Spaniſh government have received the cha- 
ſtiſement they deſerved ? But the coloniſts remain- | 
ed quiet, they ſubmitted with reſignation to the 
new yoke that was impoſed upon them ; they 
ſtifled their inward murmurs, and took the oath 
of allegiance that was required of them. Bar- 
barous, ſanguinary and perfidious Spaniards! 
they ſwore to be faithful to you, and at that very 
inſtant you were marking out from among them 


the firſt victims of your authority. Stupid and 
baſe 
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baſe coloniſts, where do you conceal yourſelves? BOOK 
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What outrages are you ſubmitting to? Your — 


friends, your relations, your chiefs, your de- 
ſenders, the objects of your affection and of your 
veneration, are dragging to the ſcaffold and are 
going to be plunged into obſcure dungeons, and 
you remain motionleſs! At what period then, 
and for what reaſon will you expoſe yourſelves to 
death? Learn at leaſt to know the power under 
whoſe authority you are to live. Vile rabble, 
come and learn the fate that awaits you, by that 
of citizens who are better than yourſelves. 

Tnost of the inhabitants who had been draw'n 
to the colony by the intereſts of their commer- 
cial affairs, terrified with theſe atrocious acts, 


carried their activity elſewhere. Deſpair made 


ſeveral proprietors of rich plantations forſake 
them, The remainder lived in miſery and op- 


preſſion. Theſe -unfortunate people would have : 


had no market for their productions, nor any 
means of procuring the common neceſſaries of 
life; had it not been for ſome clandeſtine con- 
nections which they carried on with the Engliſh, 


who trade on the Miſſiſſippi, one of the two 


ſhores of which they poſſeſs and enrich, Their 
deſtiny mult in time become rather leſs diſagree- 
able, becauſe the communication between Spain 
and her colonies, are freed from many ſhackles, 
and becauſe the French iſlands have had the liberty 


granted them of obtaining from that great pro- 


vince, upon their own ſhips, wood and ſubſiſt- 
ence, The court of Madrid, however, hath fo 


many more important concerns in the new he- 


miſphere, 
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miſphere, that it may be foretold they will never 
attend ſeriouſly to the proſperity of Louiſiana, 
Bur can the wretched ſituation of theſe colo- 
niſts, who have ſuffered their fellow-citizens to 
be maſſacred, excite any great degree of com- 
paſſion ? Is not their miſery a juſt puniſhment, 
which they have deſerved? Doth not their con- 


ſcience, that ſevere judge of all our obligations; 


State of Ca. 
nada at the 
peace of 
Uuecht. 


inceſſantly reproach them in the following terms: 
c You had honeſt and virtuous magiſtrates, 
te whoſe care was employed all day in contri- 
*« buting to your happineſs, and in watching 
« over your ſafety in the night, and over your 
te intereſts during the whole year; you had 
« among you fellow-citizens, who loved and who 
c ſuccoured you, and moſt of them were at- 
« tached to you by the moſt ſacred ties. They 
« were either your fathers, your brothers, or 


% your children; and you have quietly fuffered 


« 'them to be led to the ſcaffold, or loaded with 
„ chains. You walk with unfeeling indifference 
% over the ſtones which they have ſtained with 
te their blood! You bow yourſelves down before 


© their executioners, and obey their orders! Your 


ce cowardice muft be puniſhed with the coward's 
te fate, and the puniſhment muſt ſtill continue, 
tc till- the exertions of a noble reſentment ſhall 
te juſtify you to yourſelves and to us.“ 

Lr us now ſee what has been the fate of Ca- 
nada, which hath likewiſe changed it's mother- 
country. 

Ar the peace of Utrecht, this vaſt country was 
in a ſtate of weakneſs and miſery not to be con- 

ceived. 
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ceived.” This was owen to the French who firſt 3 84 * 
came there, and who rather threw themſelves into Gyn 
this country than ſettled in it. Moſt of them 
had done nothing more than run about the 
woods; the more ſenſible among them had at- 
tempted ſome cultures, but without choice or 
plan. A piece of ground, haſtily tilled and built 
upon, was as haſtily forſaken, The expences, 
however, the government had laid out, together X 
with the profits of the fur trade, afforded at inter- 
yals to the inhabitants a tolerable ſubſiſtence; but 
a ſeries of unfortunate wars ſoon deprived them of 
theſe. advantages. In 1714, the exports from 
Canada did - not exceed a hundred thouſand 
crowns “. This ſum, added to-350,c00 livres F, 
which the government ſent over every year, was 
all the colony had to depend upon, for the pay- 
ment of the goods they- received from Europe, 
And indeed theſe were ſo few, that the generality 
were reduced to wear ſkins like the Indians. 
Such was the diſtreſsful ſituation of the far greater 
part of twenty thouſand French, ſuppoſed to in- 
habit theſe immenſe regions. 
Taz happy ſpirit which at that time als Population . 


the ſeveral parts of the world, rouzed Canada and Wer. 


from that ſtate of lethargy in which it had ſo long 720 The- 
been plunged. It appears from the eſtimates taken *** 
in 1753 and 1758, which were nearly equal, that 

the inhabitants amounted to 91, ooo ſouls, exclu- 


ſive of the regular troops, whoſe numbers varied 
® 12,5001. + 14,5831. 6s. 8d. 


according 
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according to the different exigencies of the co- 
lony. | 
Tuts calculation did not include the many al- 
lies diſperſed throughout an extent of 1200 leagues 
in length,” and of conſiderable breadth, nor the 
16,000 Indians who dwelt in the center of the 
French ſettlements, or in their - neighbourhood, 
None of theſe were ever conſidered as ſubjects, 
thougn they lived in the midſt of a great European 
colony: the ſmalleſt clans ſtill preſerved their 
indpendence. All men talk of liberty, but the 
ſavage only enjoys it. Not only the whole nation, 
but every individual is truly free. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of his independence influences all his 
thoughts and actions. He would enter the palace 
of an Aſiatic monarch, in the ſame manner as he 
would the —_—_ of a peaſant, and neither be 
dazzled with his ſplendour, nor awed by his power, 
It is his own ſpecies, it is mankind, it is his equal 


that he loves and reſpects, but he would hate a 


maſter, and deſtroy him. 

ParT of the French colony was centered in 
three cities. Quebec, the capital of Canada, is 
1500 leagues diſtant from France, and 120 leagues 


from the ſea, It is built in the form of an 


amphitheatre, on a peninſula, made by the river 
St. Lawrence, and the river St. Charles, and com- 


mands a proſpect over extenſive fields, which 


ſerve to enrich it, and over a very ſafe road that 
will admit upwards of two hundred ſhips. Ir is 
three miles in circumference. Two thirds of this 
circuit are defended by the water 'and the rocks, 
which are a better ſecurity than the fortifications 

erected 


- 
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erected on the ramparts that divide the peninſula, 5 9. K 
The houſes are tolerably well built. The inhabit= ww 


ants were computed at about 10,000 at the be- 
ginning of the year 1759; This place was the 
center of commerce, and the ſeat of govern- 
ment. 

Tux city of the Trois Rivieres, built ten years 
later than Quebec, and ſituated thirty leagues 
higher, was raiſed with a view of encouraging the 
trade with the northern Indians. But this ſettle- 
ment, though promiſing at firſt, never contained 
more than 1500 inhabitants, becauſe the fur trade 
was ſoon diverted from this market, and carried 
entirely to Montreal. 

MowTREAL is an iſland, ten leagues long and 
almoſt four broad, formed by the river St. Law- 
rence, ſixty leagues above Quebec. It is the moſt 
temperate, pleaſant, and fruitful ſpot in all the 


country. A few huts throw'n up there as it were 


by chance in 1640, were improved to a regular 
built town, which contained four thouſand inha- 
bitants, At firſt it lay expoſed to the inſults of 
the ſavages 3 but was afterwards incloſed with 
ſlight palliſades, and then with a wall, conſtructed 
about fifteen feet high, with battlements. It fell 
to decay, when the inroads of the Iroquois obliged 
the Freach to erect forts higher up the country, 
to ſecure the fur trade, 

Taz other coloniſts, who were not contained 
within the walls of theſe three cities, did not live 


in towns, but were ſcattered along the banks of 


the river St, Lawrence. None were to be ſeen 
near the mouth of that river, where the ſoil is 
2 uneven 
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* uneven and barren, and where no corn will ripen, 
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The firſt habitations to the ſouth, were built at 
fifty leagues, and to the north, at twenty leagues 
below Quebec; they were at a great diſtance from 
each other, and their produce was but indifferent. 
No very fertile fields were to be found but in the 
neighbourhood of it's capital, and they improved 
as one approached Montreal. There cannot be a 
more beautiful proſpect than the rich borders of 
that long and broad canal, Detached woods add- 
ing beauty to the tops of the verdant mountains, 
meadows covered with flocks, fields crowned with 
ripening corn, ſmall ſtreams of water flowing 
down to the river, churches and caſtles feen ar 
intervals through the trees, exhibited a ſucceſſion of 
the moſt inchanting views. This intereſting ſcene 
did not extend far beyond the river, and for the fol- 
lowing reaſon: when the French miniſtry undertook 
to form a ſettlement in Canada, they gave ſome ex- 
tent to thoſe active or unfortunate men who were 
deſirous of ſettling there. But as the cuſtom obſerv- 
ed at Paris, which ordains, that all the deſcendants 
of the head of afamily ſhall have an equal ſhare in 
the inheritance, was introduced in the colony at 
the ſame time, this domain was reduced to little 
or nothing by a number of ſhares which were di- 
vided among a long ſeries of generations. 

Ir the whole of the eſtate had been ſecured to 
the eldeſt ſon, as the public good required, the 
province would have taken another turn. The 
father, urged to ceconomy and labour by the deſire 
of providing for his other children, would have 

| required 
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required mote lands, covered them with buildings, ® 0.0 K 
flocks, and cultures, and upon theſe plantations = 
he would have'placed his numerous poſterity. The 
new proprietors would in their turn have followed 
this proper example of paternal affection, and the 
whole colony would in time have been entirely 
peopled and cultivated. * 

Taz advantages of this policy, which had 
eſcapedd the attention of the court of Verſailles, 
were at length perceived by them in 1745. They 
forbad' the further diviſion of any plantation which 
mould not have an acre and a half in front, and 
thirty or forty in depth. This regulation did not 
remedy the miſchiefs occaſioned by two ages of 
ignorance, but it put a ſtop to an inconvenience, 
which in the end muſt r deſtroyed the co- 
lony. . 

Tuts plan of inequality in the diviſion of 
eſtates, will be conſidered by the vulgar as a 
ſyſtem of inhumanity contrary to the laws of na- 
ture; bur can there be any foundation for ſuch a 
reproach? Can a man Who hath ended his career 
preſerve any rights? Doth he not loſe them all 
when he ceaſes to breathe? When the Almighty 
deprives him of life, doth he not deprive him of 
every thing that had any relation to it? Ought 
his laſt will to have any influence over the genera- 
tions which ſucceed him? Certainly not. As long 
u he lived, he hath enjoyed with reaſon the lands 
which he cultivated. At his death they belong 
to the firſt perſon who ſhall take poſſeſſion of 
them and cultivate them. This is the law of 
nature, If another order of things hath been 

Vor. VII. G eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed throughout almoſt the whole of the 
globe, this is a neceſſary conſequence of ſacial 
inſtitutions. Their laws have derogated from 
thoſe of nature, to ſecure tranquillity, to en- 
courage induſtry, and to confirm liberty, The 
government will have a right to act as they have 
done, when they ſhall think it proper for the in- 
tereſts and for the common happineſs of the mem- 
bers of the community, and conſequently in a 
more or leſs favourable manner to one individual 
or another. Among the ſeveral poſſible inſtitu. 
tions reſpecting the inheritance of the citizens 
after their deceaſe, there is one which would per- 
haps meet with ſome approbation. This is, that 
the eſtates of the deceaſed ſhould return to the 
maſs of the public funds, to be employed firſt 
towards the relief of the indigent, and after that, 
to reſtore perpetually a kind of equality between 
the fortunes of individuals ; when theſe two im- 


portant objects had been fulfilled, the reſt ſhould 


be appropriated to the rewarding of virtue and 
the encouraging of talents. 

Bur to return to Canada, there nature herſelf 
direted the labours of the huſbandman, and 


taught him that watery and ſandy grounds, and- 


thoſe where the pine, the fir-tree, and the cedar 
orew ſolitary, were unfavourable to agriculture; 
but wherever he found a ſoil covered with maple, 
oak, beach, hornbeam and ſmall cherry trees, he 
might reaſonably expect an abundant crop of 
wheat, rye, maize, barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
pulſe, and pot-herbs in great plenty, and of all 
kinds, 


. Mosr 
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Mosr of the inhabitants had a ſcore of ſheep, 


whoſe wool was very valuable to them; ten or a 


dozen milch cows, and five or ſix oxen for the 
plough. The cattle were ſmall, but their fleſh 
was excellent, and theſe people lived much better 
than our country people do in Europe. 

Wirn this kind of affluence, they could af- 
ford to keep a number of horſes; which were 
not fine, but fit for drudgery, and able to per- 
form journeys of amazing length upon the ſnow, 
And indeed the coloniſts took ſuch delight in 
increaſing the breed of them, that in winter 
time they would feed them with the corn which 
they themſelves wanted ſometimes at another 
ſeaſon, 

Such was the ſituation of the 83,000 French, 
diſperſed or collected on the banks of the river 
St, Lawrence. Above the head of the river, and 
in what is called the Upper-country, there were 
$000 more, who were rather addicted to hunting 
and trade than to huſbandry. 

Tukix firſt ſettlement was Catarakui, or fort 
Frontenac, built in 1671, at the entrance of the 
lake Ontario, to ſtop the inroads of the Engliſh 
and Iroquois. The bay of this place ſerved as a 
harbour for the men of war and trading veſſels 
belonging to this great lake, which might with 
more propriety be called a ſea, and where ſtorms 
are almoſt as frequent and as dreadful as on the 
ocean, | : 

BeTwEex the lakes Ontario and Erie, each of 
which meaſures three hundred leagues in circum- 
ference, lies a tract of land fourteen leagues in 
G 2 extent, 
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BOOK extent. This tract is interſected towards the 
— middle by the famous fall of Niagara, which 
from it's height, breadth, and ſhape, and from 
the quantity and impetuoſity of it's waters, is 
juſtly accounted the moſt wonderful cataract in 
the world. Ic was above this grand and awful 
| warer-fall, that France had erected fortifications, 
with a deſign to prevent the Indians from carrying 
their furs to the rival nation. 

Beyond the lake Erie is an extent of land, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the Streight, which 
exceeds all Canada for the mildneſs of the cli- 
mate, the beauty and variety of the landſcapes, 
the riehneſs of the ſoil, and the profuſion of game 
and fiſh. Nature has laviſhed all her bleſſings 
to enrich this beautiful ſpot. But this was not 
the motive that determined the French to ſettle 
there in the beginning of the preſent century, 

. It was the vicinity of ſeveral Indian nations, 
who could ſupply them with conſiderable quan- 
tities of furs; and, indeed, this trade increaſed 
very faſt. 

Tux ſucceſs of this new ſettlement proved fatal 
to the poſt of Michillimakinach, a hundred 
leagues further, between the lake Michigan, the 
lake Huron, and the lake Superior, which are 
all three navigable. The greateſt part of the 
trade which uſed to be carried on there with the 
natives, was transferred to the Streight, where it 
continued. 

Bxsior the forts already mentioned, there were 

ſome of leſs note, built in different parts of the 

country, either upon rivers, or at the openings be- ; 
3 tween 
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tween the mountains; for the firſt ſentiment which 
intereſt inſpires, is that of miſtruſt, and it's firſt 
impulſe, is that of attack or defence. Each of 
theſe forts was provided with a garriſon, which 
defended the French who were ſettled in the neigh- 
bourhood. There were in all eight thouſand ſouls, 
who inhabited the upper country, 

Few of the coloniſts had ſuch manners as it 
could have been wiſhed they had had. Thoſe 
whom rural labours fixed in the country, allowed 
only a few moments to the care of their flocks, 
and to other indiſpenſible occupations, during the 
winter. The reſt of the time was paſſed in idle- 
neſs, at public houſes, or 1n running along the 
ſnow in ledges, in imitation of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed citizens. When the return of the ſpring 
called them out to the neceſſary labours of the 
field, they ploughed the ground ſuperficially 
without ever manuring it, ſowed it careleſsly, 
and then returned to their former indolent man- 
ner of life till harveſt- time. In a country where 
the people were too proud or too lazy to work by 
the day, every family was obliged to gather in 
their own crops; and nothing was to be ſeen of 
that ſprightly joy, which on a fine ſummer's day 
enlivens the reapers, while they are gathering in 
their rich harveſt, 

THis amazing negligence might be owen ta 
ſeveral cauſes. The exceſſive cold in winter, 
which froze up the rivers, totally put a ſtop ta 
the exertions of the inhabitants. They coatracted 
ſuch a habit of idleneſs during the continuance of 
the ſeyere weather for eight. months ſucceſſively, 
G 3 char 
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that labour appeared inſupportable to them even 


in the fineſt weather. The numerous feſtivals 


preſcribed by their religion, which owed it's in- 
creaſe to their eſtabliſhment, prevented the firſt 
exertion, as well as they interrupted the progreſs 
of induſtry. Men are ready enough to comply 
with that ſpecies of devotion that flatters their 
indolence. Laſtly, a paſſion for war, which had 
been purpoſely encouraged among theſe bold and 
courageous men, made them averſe from the 
labours of huſbandry. Their minds were fo en- 
tirely captivated with military glory, that they 
thought only of war, though they engaged in it 
without pay. | | 

THz inhabitants of the cities, eſpecially of the 
capital, ſpent the winter, as well as the ſummer, 
in a conſtant ſcene of diſſipation, They were 
alike inſenſible to the beauties of nature, and to 


. the pleaſures of imagination; they had no taſte 


for arts or ſciences, for reading or inſtruction, 
Their only paſſion was amuſement, and perſons 
of all ages were fond of dancing at aſſemblies, 
This manner of life conſiderably increaſed the in- 
fluence of the women, who were poſſeſſed of every 
attraction, except thoſe ſoft emotions of the ſoul, 
which alone conſtitute the merit and the charm of 
beauty. Lively, gay, and addicted to coquetry 
and gallantry, they were more fond of inſpiring 
than feeling the tender paſſions, There appeared 
in both ſexes a greater degree of devotion than 
virtue, more religion than probity, a higher ſenſe 
of honour than real honeſty. Superſtition took 
place of morality, which will always be the cafe, 

wherever 
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wherever men are taught to believe that ceremo- 


nies will compenſate for good works, and that 
crimes are explated by prayers, 

IoLeness, prejudice, and levity, would never 
have gained ſuch an aſcendant in Canada, had the 
government been careful to turn the attention 
of the people to laſting and uſeful objects. But 
all the coloniſts were required to pay an implicit 
obedience to a mere military authority. They 
were unacquainted with the ſlow and ſure proceſs 
of laws. The will of the chief, or of his dele- 
gates, was an oracle, which they were not even 
at liberty to interpret; an aweful decree, which 
they were to ſubmit to without examination. 
Delays, and repreſentations, were ſo many crimes 
in the eyes of a deſpotic ruler, who had uſurped 
a power of puniſhing or abſolving merely by his 
word, He had the authority of diſpenſing all fa- 
yours and penalties, rewards and puniſhments ; 
the right of impriſoning without the ſhadow of a 
crime, and the ſtill more formidable right of en- 
forcing a reverence for his decrees as ſo many acts 
of juſtice, though they were but the irregular ſal- 
lies of his own caprice. 

Ix early times, this unlimited power was not 
exerciſed in matters of military diſcipline and po- 
litical adminiſtration only, but extended even to 
ciril juriſdiction. The governor decided abſo- 
lutely, and without appeal, all differences ariſing 
between the coloniſts. Theſe conteſts were for- 
tunately very rare, in a country where all things 


might almoſt be ſaid to be in common. This 
G 4 dangerous 
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B 9.9K dangerous authority ſubſiſted till 1663, at which 
Ris period, a tribunal was erected in the capital for 


the definitive trial of all cauſes depending through- 
out the colony. The cuſtom of Paris, modified 
in conformity to local circumſtances, formed the 
code of their laws, 

Tuis code was not mutilated or disfigured by 
a mixture of revenue laws. The adminiſtration 
of the finances in Canada, only required a few 
fines of alienation; a trifling contribution from 
the inhabitants of Quebec and Montreal towards 
maintaining the fortifications; and ſome duties 
upon all goods imported and exported. Theſe 
ſeveral articles united, brought no more than 
260,200 livres“ into the treaſury, in the molt 
flouriſhing times of the colony. 

Tux lands were not taxed by government, but 


were burthened with other charges. At the firſt 


eſtabliſhment of the colony, the king rewarded 


his officers, civil and military, and others of his 


ſubjects whom he wiſhed to remunerate or to 
enrich, with grants of land, from two to ſix 
leagues ſquare. Theſe great proprietors, who 
were men of moderate fortunes, and unſkilled in 
agriculture, were unable to manage ſuch valt 
eſtates, and were therefore under a neceſſity of 
making over their lands to veteran ſoldiers, or to 
the coloniſts, for a perpetual annuity. 
Each of theſe vaſſals was commonly allowed 
ninety acres of land, and engaged to pay an- 


2 10,841 I. 138. 4d. 
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nually to the lord of the magor one or two ſols OK 


XVI. 


per acre, and a meaſure of corn for the entire — 


grant. He likewiſe engaged to work in the 
lord's mill, and to cede to him, for the miller's 
fees, the fourteenth part of the flour; he alſo en- 


gaged to pay one-twelfth for the fines of aliena- 


tion, and remained ſubje& to the lord's right of 
repurchaſe. 

Tuxkx have been writers who have applauded, 
with enthuſiaſm, a ſyſtem which appeared proper 
to confirm order and ſubordination, But was 
not this introducing into America, the image of 
the feudal government which for ſo long a time 
had occaſioned the ruin of ' Europe? Was it not 
giving ſubſiſtance to a great number of idle 
perſons, at the expence of the only claſs of citi- 
zens, with which an infant ſtate ought to be 
peopled ? The burthen of an annuitant nobility 
was ſtill increaſed to theſe uſeful coloniſts, by the 
additional weight of the exactions of the clergy. 
This rapacious body obtained of the miniſtry, in 
1663, that they ſhould receive the tbirteentb part 
of all that the ſoil ſhould produce by the labour of 
man, and of all that it ſhould produce ſpontaneouſly. 
This intolerable vexation, in a country which 
was not yet well ſettled, had laſted four years, 
when the ſupreme council of Quebec took upon 
themſelves, in 1667, to reduce the tithes to a 


twenty-ſixth, and an edict of 1769 confirmed this 


regulation; which was ſtill too favourable to the 
ptieſis. 


* A halfpenny or a penny. 
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| So many impediments previouſly oppoſed to 


— te progreſs of agriculture, diſabled the colony 


from paying for the neceſſaries that came from the 
mother-country. The French miniſtry were at 
laſt fo fully convinced of this truth, that after 
having always obſtinately oppoſed the eſtabliſh- 
ment of manufactures in America, they thought 
it their intereſt even to promote them in 1706, 
But thoſe late encouragements had very little 
effect, and the united induſtry of the coloniſts 
could never produce more than a few coarſe 
linens, and ſome very bad woollens. | 

Tux fiſheries were not much more attended to 
than the manufactures. The only one that could 
become an object of exportation was that of the 
ſeal. This animal has been ranked in the claſs of 
fiſh, though he be not dumb; he is always produced 
on land, and lives more on dry ground than in the 
water, His head is ſomewhat like that of a maſ- 
tiff. He has four paws, which are very ſhort, 
eſpecially the hinder ones, which ſerve him rather 
to crawl than to walk upon. They are ſhaped 
like fins, but the fore-feet have claws. His ſkin 
is hard and covered with ſhort hair. He is at 
firſt white, but turns ſandy or black, as he grows 
up. Sometimes he is of all theſe three different 
colours. 

THERE are two different kinds of ſeals. The 
larger one ſometimes weighs two thouſand 
pounds, and ſeems to have a ſharper ſnout than 
the others. The ſmall ones, whoſe ſkin is com 
monly marbled, are active, and more dexterous 
in extricating themſelves out of the ſnares that 

are 
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are laid for them. The Indians have the art 
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of taming them ſo far as to make them follow Wyn” 


them. 

Tazy couple upon the rocks, and ſometimes 
on the ice, and it is there alſo that the dams bring 
forth their young. They commonly bear two, 
and they uſually ſuckle them in the water, but 
more frequently on land, When they want to 
teach them to ſwim, it is ſaid they carry them 
upon their backs, drop them now and then into 
the water, then take them up again, and proceed 
in this manner till they are ſtrong enough to 
ſwim of themſelves. Moſt little birds flutter 
about from ſpray to ſpray, before they venture to 
fly abroad; the eagle carries her young, to train 
them up to encounter the boiſterous winds; it is 
not therefore ſurpriſing, that the ſeal, produced 
on land, ſhould uſe her little ones to live under 
water. | 

Tris amphibious animal is fiſhed for only on 
the Labrador coaſt, The Canadians go to this 
frozen and almoſt uninhabitable coaſt, towards 
the middle of October, and remain there till 
the beginning of June. They place their nets 
between the continent and a few ſmall iſlands 
at a little diſtance. The ſeals, who commonly 
come in ſhoals, from the Eaſt, attempt to paſs 
thoſe kinds of Streights, and are caught, When 
they are conveyed to land, they remain frozen 
there till the month of May. They are then 
throw'n into hot kettles, from whence their oil 
flows into another veſſel, where it cools. Seven 
or eight of theſe animals yield a hogſhead of oil. 
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Tus ſkin of the ſeal was formerly uſed for 
muffs, but afterwards to cover trunks, and to 
make ſhoes and boots. When it is well tanned, 
the grain is not unlike that of Morocco leather, 
If it be not quite fo fine, it preſerves, however, 
it's colour longer. | 

Tux fleſh of the ſeal is generally allowed to be 
good, but it turns to better account when boiled 
down to oil, This oil keeps clear for a long time, 
kas no bad ſmell, and leaves no ſediment. It is 
vſed for burning and dreſſing leather. 
| Frvs or ſix ſmall ſhips were fitted out yearly 
from Canada for the ſeal fiſhery ; and one or two 
leſs for the Caribbee iſlands, Ir received from the 
iſlands nine or ten veſſels laden with rum, mo- 
laſſes, coffee, and ſugar ; and from France about 
thirty ſhips, the lading of which together might 
amount to nine thouſand tons, 


In the interval between the two laſt wars, 


' which was the moſt flouriſhing period of the co- 


lony, the exports did not exceed 1,200,000 
Hvres“ in furs, 800,000 f in beaver, 250,000 ft 
in ſeal oil, the ſame in flour and peas, and 
150,000 livres & in wood of all kinds. Theſe 
ſeveral articles put together, amounted only to 
2,650,000 livres | a year; a ſum ſufficient to 
pay for the commodities ſent from the mo- 
ther-country, The government made up the 
deficiency. 


#* 50,c00 1, | + 33,3331. 6s. 8d, 
t 10,4161. 138. 4d. $ 6,2501, 
110, 4161. 135. 4d. | 
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Wurx the French were firſt in poſſeſſion of Ca- 
nada, they had very little ſpecie. The ſmall quan- 
tity that was brought in from time to time by the 
new ſettlers, did not continue in the country, 
becauſe the neceſſitous ſtate of the colony ſoon 
occaſioned it to return. This was a great ob- 
ſtacle to the progreſs of commerce and agricul- 
ture. In 1670, the court of Verſailles coined 
a particular fort of money for the uſe of all the 
French ſettlements in America, and ſet a nomi- 
nal value upon it, one-fourth above the current 
coin of the mother- country. But this expedient 
was not productive of the advantages that were 
expected, at leaſt with regard to New France. 
They, therefore, contrived to ſubſtitute paper 
currency inſtead of metal, for the payment of 
the troops, and other expences of government, 
This ſucceeded till the year 1713, when the en- 
gagements that had been made with the admi- 
niſtrators of the colony were not faithfully ob- 
ſerved. Their bills of exchange draw'n upon 
the treaſury of the mother-country were not ho- 
noured, and from that time fell into diſcredir. 
They were at laſt paid off in 1720, with the loſs 
of five eighths. 

Tunis event occaſioned the revival of the uſe of 
ſpecie in Canada: but this expedient laſted only 
two years, The merchants found it troubleſome, 
chargeable, and hazardous toſend money to France, 
and ſo did all the coloniſts who had any remittances 
to make; ſo that they were the firſt to ſolicit the 
re-eſtabliſhment of paper-currency. This conſiſt- 
ed of cards, on which were ſtamped the arms of 
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B 97 0 x France and Navarre, and they were ſigned by the 
— governor, the intendant and the cotmptroller. 
They were of twenty-four *, twelve , ſix 2, and 
three livres I; and of thirty 55 fifteen J, and ſe. 
ven ſols and a half“. The value of the whole 
number that was made out, did not exceed a mil- 
lion of livres Ff. When this ſum was not ſuffi- 
cient for the public exigencies, the deficiency waz 
made up by orders ſigned only by the intendant. 
This was the firſt abuſe ; but one of ſtill greater 
conſequence was, that their number was unlimit- 
ed. The ſmalleſt were of twenty ſols 47, and 
the higheſt of a hundred livres ||. Theſe dif- 
ferent papers circulated in the colony, and ſup- 
plied the want of ſpecie till the month of Octo- 
ber. This was the lateſt ſeaſon for the ſhips to 
ſail from Canada. Then all this paper-currency 
was turned into bills of exchange, payable in 
France by the government, which was ſuppoſed 
to have made uſe of the value. But they were ſo 
multiplied by the year 1754, that the royal trea- 
ſury could no longer anſwer ſuch large demands, 
and was forced to protract the payment. An un- 
fortunate war that broke out two years after, ſo 


increaſed their number, that at laſt they were pro- 


hibited. This preſently: raiſed the price of all 
commodities to an immoderate degree ; and as, 
on account of the enormous expences of the war, 
the king was the chief conſumer, he alone bore 


* 11, + 108. t 55. 
U 25. 6d. $ 15. 3d. J 73d. 
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the loſs ariſing from the diſcarded paper, and from 
the dearneſs of the goods. In 1759, the miniſtry 
were obliged to ſtop payment of the Canada 
bills, till their origin and their real value could 
be traced. They amounted to an alarming 
number. 

Taz annual expences of government for Ca- 
nada, which in 1729 did not exceed 400,000 
livres , and before 1749 never were greater than 
1,700,000 , were immenſe after that period. 
The year 1750 colt 2,100,000 | ; the year 1751, 
2,700,000; the year 17 52, 4,090,000 ©; the year 
1753, 5,300, oo; the year 1754, 4, 450, ooo ff; 
the year 1755, 6,100,000 4 the year 1756, 
11,300,000 II; the year 1757, 19,250,000 IF ; 
the year 1758, 27,900,000 CC ; the year 1759, 
26,000,000 ***; the firſt eight months of the 
year 1760, 13,500,000 fff. Of theſe prodigious 
ſums 80,000,000 44A were due at the peace. 
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Tuis infamous debt was traced up to it's origin. 


The malverſations were horrid. Some perſons, 
who had become delinquents from the abuſe of 
the unlimited power which government had 
granted them, were degraded, baniſhed, and 
ſtripped of part of their plunder. Others, not 
leſs guilty, by diſtributing their gold with a laviſh 
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BOOK hand, eſcaped reſtitution and infamy, and inſo- 
L— lently enjoyed the fortune they had acquired by 
ſuch criminal means. The bills of exchange were 
reduced to one half, and the orders to a fourth 
part of their · value. They: were both paid in 
bonds bearing four per cent. intereſt, which fell 
into the greateſt diſcredit, 

In the debt of eighty millions “, the Canadian 
were holders of thirty-four millions + in orders, 
and ſeven millions 4 in bills of exchange. Their 

paper was ſubjected to the general regulation: 
but Great Britain, whoſe ſubjects they were be- 
come, obtained for them an indemnity of three 
millions | in bonds, and fix hundred thouſand 
livres F in ſpecie ; ſo that they received fifty-five 
per cent. upon their bills of exchange, and thir- 

ty- four per cent upon their orders. 
Advanta- Ir Canada did not deſerve theſe ſacrifices from 
France . the mother-country, it was the fault of the power 
— that gave laws to it. Nature had made this 
Canada, country proper for the production of all kinds of 
grain, which are here of a ſuperior quality, and 
liable to few accidents, becauſe when ſow'n in 
May, they are gathered before the end of Au- 
guſt. The wants of the American iſlands, and 
of part of Europe, ſecure the ſale of them at an 
advantageous price. Nevertheleſs, no more wheat 
was ever cultivated than what was neceſſary for 
the coloniſts, who were even ſometimes reduced 
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to the neceſſity of drawing their ſubſiſtence from 
foreign markets, 4 | 

Ir huſbandry had been encouraged and extend- 
ed, the breed of cattle would have been increaſed. 


There is ſuch plenty of paſture ground, and of 


acorns; that the colonies might eaſily have bred 
oxen and hogs enough to fupply the French 
iſlands with beef and pork, without having re- 
courſe to Iriſh beef. Poſſibly, theſe cattle might 
in time have increaſed ſufficiently to furniſh the 
traders of the mother- country. 


Tus ſame advantages could not have Veen. 


obtained from their ſheep, even if the rigour of 
the climate had not ſet an invincible obſtacle to 
their multiplication, Their fleece, which muſt 
always be coarſe, can only be uſefully employed 
in the colony itſelf, for ſtuffs of a more or leſs or- 
dinary kind. 

Taz ſame thing cannot be ſaid of the Gin- 
ſeng. This plant, which the Chineſe procure 
from the Corea, or from Tartary, and which they 
buy at the weight of gold, was found in 1720 

by the Jeſuit Lafitau, in the foreſts of Canada, 
where it grows very common. It was ſoon car- 
ried to Canton, where it was much eſteemed, and 
ſold at an extravagant price. The Gin-ſeng, 
which at firſt ſold at Quebec for thirty or forty 
ſols “ a pound, roſe to twenty-five livres T. In 
1752, the Canadians exported this plant to the 
value of 500,000 livres T. There was ſuch a de- 
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mand for it, that they were induced to gather in 
May what ought not to have been gathered till 
September, and to dry in the oven what ſhould 
have been dried gradually in the ſhade, This 
ſpoiſt the ſale of the Gin-ſeng of Canada, in the 
only country in the world where it could find a 
market ; and the coloniſts were ſeverely puniſhed 
for their exceſſive rapaciouſneſs, by the total loſs 
of a branch of commerce, which, if rightly ma- 

naged, might have proved a ſource of opulence. 
AyoTHER and a ſurer plan for the encourage- 
ment of induſtry, was the working of the iron 
mines which abound in thoſe parts. Mr. Dan- 
tic hath laboured for a long time to diſcover a 
certain method of claſſing all the kinds of iron 
that are know'n. After a great number of ex- 
periments, the detail of which would be improper 
here, he hath found that the iron of Styria was the 
beſt. The ſecond beſt is the iron of North Ame- 
rica, of Danemara in Sweden, of Spain, of Bay- 
onne, of. Rouſſillon, of the country of Foix, of 
Berri, of Thierache, and of Sweden, the com- 
mon iron of France, and laſtly, that of Siberia. 
If this be really the caſe, what advantage might 
not the court of Verſailles have derived from 
the mine which was diſcovered at the Trois Ri- 
vieres, which is exceedingly abundant, and near 
the ſurface of the earth? At firſt it was only 
careleſsly and improperly worked; but theſe la- 
bours were increaſed and improved, by a black- 
ſmith arrived from Europe in 1739. The colony 
made uſe of no other iron than this ; ſome ſpeci- 
mens of it were even exported, but there the matter 
reſted. 
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reſted. This negligence was the more inex- Þ Sr 


XVI. 


cuſable, as at this period the reſolution had ben 


taken, after much heſitation, to form a naval 
ſettlement in Canada. 

Tux firſt Europeans who landed on that vaſt re- 
gion, found it entirely covered with foreſts. The 
principal trees were oaks of prodigious height, 
and pines of all ſizes. Theſe woods, when felled, 
might have been conveyed with eaſe down the ri- 


yer St. Lawrence, and the numberleſs rivers that 


fall into it. By an unaccountable fatality, all 
theſe treaſures were overlooked or deſpiſed. At 
length the attention of the court of Verſailles 
was turned towards them; and ſome docks 
were conſtrued by their orders at Quebec, for 
building men of war: but this buſineſs was, un- 
fortunately, truſted to agents, who had nothing 
in view but their own private intereſt, 

Tus timber ſhould have been felled upon the 
hills, where the cold air hardens the wood by con- 
tracting it's fibres: whereas it was conſtantly 
taken from marſhy grounds, and from the banks 
of the rivers, where the moiſture gives it a looſer 
and a richer texture, Inſtead of conveying it in 
barges, they floated it down on rafts to the place 
of it's deſtination, where, being forgotten and left 
in the water, it gathered a kind of moſs thar 
rotted it. Inſtead of being put under ſheds when 
it was landed, it was left expoſed to the ſun in 
ſummer, to the ſnow in winter, and to the rains in 
ſpring and autumn. It was then conveyed in- 
to the dock-yards, where it again ſuſtained the 
inclemency of the ſeaſons for two or three years. 

H 2 Negligence 
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Negligence or diſhoneſty enhanced the price of 


ey every thing to ſuch a degree, that ſails, ropes, 
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pitch and tar, were imported from Europe into a 
country, which, with a little induſtry, might have 
ſupplied the whole kingdom of France with all 
theſe materials. This bad management had 
brought the wood of Canada entirely into diſre- 
pute, and effectually ruined the reſources which 
that country afforded for the navy. 

Tux colony furniſhed the manufactures of the 
mother-country with a branch of trade that 
might almoſt be called an excluſive one, which 
was the preparation of the beaver. This commo- 
dity at firſt was ſubjected to the oppreſſive re- 
ſtraints of monopoly. The India company could 
not but make an ill uſe of their privilege, and 
really did ſo. What they bought of the Indians 
was chiefly paid for in Engliſh ſcarlet cloths, 
which thoſe people were very fond of wearing. 
But as they could make twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. more of their commodities in the Engliſh 
ſettlements than the company choſe to give, they 
carried thither all they could conceal from the 
ſearch of the company's agents, and exchanged 
their beaver for Engliſh cloth and India callicoe. 
Thus did France, by the abuſe of an inſtitution 
which ſhe was by no means obliged to maintain, 
deprive herſelf of the double advantage of fur- 
niſhing materials to ſome of her own manufac- 
tures, and of ſecuring a market for the produce of 
others. She was equally ignorant of the facility 
of eſtabliſhing a whale fiſhery in Canada. 


Taz 
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f Tax chief ſources of this fiſhery are Davis's 3 2.2 * j 
, Streights and Greenland. Fifty ſhips come every wy | 1 
1 year into the former of theſe latitudes, and a hun- a | 
e dred and fifty into the latter. The Dutch are 4 
I concerned in more than three-fourths of them. 1 
d The reſt are fitted out from Bremen, Hamburgh 1 
p and England, It is computed that the whole ex- 1 
h pence of fitting out 200 ſhips of 3;0 tons bur- 4 
den, upon an average muſt amount to 10,000,000 4 

e of livres“. The uſual produce of each is rated 
it at 80,000 livres , and conſequently the whole 1 
h amount of the fiſhery cannot be leſs than | 
- 3,200,000 livres . If we deduct from this the | 
= profits of the ſeamen who are employed in theſe | 
d hard and dangerous voyages, very little remains | 
d for the merchants concerned in this trade, [ 
s Tazst circumſtances. have by degrees diſguſted | 
$, the Biſcayans of a trade, in which they were the l 
£ firſt adventurers, Other Frenchmen have not ( 
er been induced to take it up, inſomuch that the 1 
ſh whale fiſhery has been totally abandoned by that {1 
Y nation, which of all others conſumed the greateſt - | 
he quantity of blubber, whale-bone, and ſperma- (| 
ed ceti. 6 
wa Ir was an eaſy matter to take it up again in the | N 
32 gulph of St. Lawrence, and even at the mouth of '| 
* the Saguenay, which is cloſe to the excellent port | 
12 of Tadouſſac. It is even affirmed, that it hath 8 
. been tried on the firſt arrival of the French in | 
E Canada, and that it hath been interrupted for | 
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no other reaſon than becauſe rhe profits of the 
fur-trade were more eaſy and more rapid, It is, 
however, certain, that the fiſhery in the river St. 
Lawrence would have been attended with leſs 
danger and leſs expence, than at Davis's Streights 
or Greenland, It hath ever been the fate of this 


colony, that the beſt ſchemes with regard to it 
- have not been purſued with perſeverance ; and 


that in particular the government have never 
done any thing for the encouragement of the 
whale fiſhery, which might have proved an excel- 
leat nurſery for ſeamen, and given to France a 
new branch of commerce. | 
Taz ſame indifference hath been carried ſtill fur- 
ther, The cod fiſh frequent particularly the river 
St. Lawrence, as high up as at the diſtance of four- 
ſcore leagues from the ſea. They may be caught 
as they paſs over this vaſt ſpace. It would, how- 
ever, be advantageous to eſtabliſh a ſertled fiſhery 


at the harbour of Mont Lovis, ſituated at the 


mouth of a pleaſant river, which can receive veſ- 
ſels of one hundred tons burthen, and which 
ſhelters them from every kind of danger. The 
fiſh is more plentiful there than any where elſe, 


Every convenience required for drying the fiſh is 


found upon the ſhores; and the neighbouring 
lands are very proper for paſture grounds or cul- 
ture. Every circumſtance induces us to believe 
that a colony would proſper in that ſituation. 
This was the opinion in 1697; and an aſſociation 
was formed at this period to begin this under- 
taking, by the attention of Riverin, an active and 
intelligent man, Numberleſs obſtacles occaſioned 

| the 
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the failure of this project, which hath been ſince 
reſumed, but very careleſsly executed, This was 
a great misfortune for Canada, which, had it 
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been remarkable for any ſucceſs of this kind, 


would thereby have greatly extended it's connec» 
tions with Europe and with the Weſt Indies, 

Every circumſtance, therefore, conſpired to 

romote the proſperity of the ſettlements in Ca- 
nada, if they had been aſſiſted by the men who 
ſeemed to be molt intereſted in them. But whence 
could proceed that inconceivable want of induſ- 
try, which ſuffered them to remain in the ſame 
wretched ſtate they were in at firſt ? 

Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the nature of the 
climate preſented ſome obſtacles to. the efforts of 
policy. The river St. Lawrence is frozen up for 
fix months in the year. At other times it is not 
navigable by night, on account of thick ſogs, 
rapid currents, ſand- banks, and concealed rocks, 
which make it even dangerous by day-light. 
From Quebec to Montreal, the river is only 
practicable for veſſels of three hundred tons bur- 
then, and even theſe are frequently impeded by 
terrible winds, which detain them a fortnight or 
three weeks in this ſhort paſſage, From Mont- 
real to the Lake Ontario, traders meet with na 
leſs than ſix water-falls, which oblige them to 
unload their canoes, and ta convey them and 
their lading a conſiderable way by land. 

Fax from encouraging men to ſurmount the 
difficulties of nature, a miſinformed government 
planned none but ruinous ſchemes, To gain the 


advantage over the Engliſh in the fur trade, they 
— 6 erected 


Difficul- 
ties which 
France had 
to over- 
come, in or- 
der to de- 
rive advan- 
tages from 
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erected three and thirty forts, at a great diſtance 
from each other. The building and victualling 
of them diverted the Canadians from the only la- 
bours that ought to have engroſſed their atten- 
tion. This error engaged them in an arduous and 
perilous track, 

Ir was not without ſome uneaſineſs that the In- 
dians ſaw the formation of theſe ſettlements, 
which might endanger their liberty Their ſuſpi- 
cions induced them to take up arms, ſo that the 
colony was ſeldom free from war, Neceſſity made 
all the Canadians ſoldiers. Their manly and mili- 
tary education rendered them hardy from their 
youth, and fearleſs of danger. Before they had 
arrived to the age of manhood, they would tra- 
verſe a vaſt continent in the ſummer-time in ca- 


noes, and in winter on foot, through ice and 


ſnow. Having nothing but their gun to procure 
ſubſiſtence with, they were in continual danger of 
ſtarving; but they were under no apprehenſion, 
not even of falling into the hands of the ſavages, 
who had exerted all the efforts of their imagina- 
tion in inventing tortures for their enemies, far 
worſe than death. 

Tux ſedentary arts of peace, and the conſtant 
labours of agriculture, could have no attraction for 
men accuſtomed to an active but wandering life. 
The court, which form no idea of the ſweets or 
the utility of rural life, increaſed the averſion 


which the Canadians had conceived for it, by be- 


ſtowing all their favours and honours upon mili- 
tary exploits alone, The diſtinction that was 
chiefly laviſhed was that of nobility, which was 

attended 
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attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. It not B 2.0 * 
only plunged the Canadians in idleneſs, but alſo wy 
inſpired them with an unconquerable paſſion for 

every thing that was ſplendid. Profits which 

ought to haye been kept ſacred for the improve- 

ment of the lands, were laid out in ornament, 

and a real poverty was concealed under the trap- 

pings of deſtructive luxury, 

Sven was the ſtate of the colony in 1747, when origin of 
La Galiſſoniere was appointed governor, He was —— 
a man poſſeſſed of very extenſive knowlege, active Fenk 
and reſolute, and of a courage the more tay, in Canada. 
as it was the effect of reaſon. The Engliſh 
wanted to extend the limits of Nova Scotia, or 
Acadia, as far as the ſouth ſide of the river St. 
Lawrence. He thought this an unjuſt claim, 
and was determined to confine them within the 
peninſula, which he apprehended to be the 
boundary ſettled even by treaties. Their ambi- 
tion of incroaching on the inland parts, particu- 
larly towards the Ohio, or Fair Riyer, he like- 
wiſe thought unreaſonable, He was of opinion 
that the Apalachian mountains ought to be the 
limits of their poſſeſſions, and was fully deter- 
mined they ſhould not paſs them. His ſucceſſor, 
who was appointed while he was preparing the 
means of accompliſhing this vaſt deſign, entered 
into his views with all the warmth they deſerved. 
Numbers of forts were immediately erected on all 
ſides, to ſupport the ſyſtem which the court had 
adopted, perhaps, without foreſeeing, or, at 
leaſt, without ſufficiently attending to the conſe- 
quences, 


AT 
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Congueſt of 


Cape - Bre · 
ton by the 


Engliſh. 
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Ar this period began thoſe hoſtilities between 
the Engliſh and the French in North America, 
which were rather countenanced than opeuly 
avowed by the reſpective mother- countries. This 
clandeſtine mode of carrying on the war was per- 
fectly agreeable to the miniſtry at Verſailles, as it 
afforded an opportunity of recovering by degrees, 
and without expoſing their weakneſs, what they 
had loſt by treaties, at a time when the enemy 
had impoſed their own terms, Theſe repeated 
checks at laſt opened the eyes of Great Britain, 
and diſcloſed the political deſigns of her rival, 
George II. thought that a clandeſtine war was in- 
conſiſtent with the ſuperiority of his maritime 
forces. His ſhips were ordered to attack thoſe of 
the French in all parts of the world, The Engliſh 
accordingly took or diſperſed all the French ſhips 
they met with, and in 1758 ſteered towards Cape- 


Breton. 


Tuis iſland, the key of Canada, had already 
been attacked in 1745 ; and the event is of ſo ſin- 
gular a nature, that it deſerves a particular detail, 
The plan of this firſt invaſion was laid at Boſton, 
and New-England bore the expence of it. A 
merchant, named Pepperel, who had excited, en- 


couraged and directed the enthuſiaſm of the co- | 


lony, was intruſted with the command of an army 
of 6009 men, which had been levied for this ex- 
pedition. 

Tgovan theſe forces, ca by a ſquadron 
from Jamaica, brought the firſt news to Cape- 
Breton of the danger that threatened it ; though 
the advantage of a ſurpriſe would have ſecured 

the 
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the landing without oppoſition ; though they had * 2.2 ® 


but 600 regular troops to encounter, and 8CO i- 


habitants haſtily armed, the ſucceſs of the under- 
taking was ſtill precarious. What great exploits, 


indeed, could be expected from a militia ſuddenly 


aſſembled, who had never ſeen a ſiege or faced an 
enemy, and were to act under the direction of ſea- 
officers only? Theſe unexperienced troops ſtood 
in need of the aſſiſtance of ſome fortunate inci- 
dent, which they were indeed favoured with in a 
ſingular manner, 

Tag conſtruction and repairs of the fortifica- 
tions had always been left to the care of the gar- 
riſon of Louiſbourg, The ſoldiers were eager of 
being employed in theſe works, which they con- 
fidered as conducive to their ſafety, and as the 
means of procuring them a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence, When they found that thoſe who were to 
have paid them appropriated to themſelves the 
profit of their labours, they demanded juſtice. It 
was denied them, and they determined to aſſert 
their right. As theſe depredations had been 
ſhared between the chief perſons of the colony and 
the ſubaltern officers, the ſoldiers could obtain no 
redreſs. Their indignation againſt theſe rapacious 
extortioners roſe to ſuch a height, that they de- 
ſpiſed all authority. They had lived in open re- 
bellion for ſix months, when the Engliſh appeared 
before the place. 

Tuts was the time to conciliate the minds of 
both parties, and to unite in the common cauſe. 
The ſoldiers made the firſt advances ; but their 
commanders miſtruſted a generoſity of which they 

themſelyes 
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themſelves were incapable. Had theſe mean op. 


w=y— prefſors conceived it poſſible that the ſoldiers 


could have entertained ſuch elevated notions as to 
ſacrifice their own reſentment to the good of their 


country, they would have taken advantage of this 


diſpoſition, and have fallen upon the enemy while 
they were forming their camp, and beginning to 
open their trenches, Beliegers unacquainted with 
the principles of the art of war, would have 
been diſconcerted by regular and vigorous attacks, 
The firſt checks might have been ſufficient to dif. 


courage them, and to make them relinquiſh the 


undertaking, But it was firmly believed that the 
ſoldiers were only deſirous of ſallying out, that 
they might have an opportunity of deſerting ; and 
their own officers kept them in a manner pri- 
ſoners, till à defence ſo ill managed had reduced 
them to the neceſſity of capitulating. The whole 


| iſland ſhared the fate of Louiſbourg, it's only bul- 


wark. 

THis valuable poſſeſſion, reſtored to France by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, was again attacked 
by the Engliſh in 1958. On the 2d of June, a 
fleet of twenty-three ſhips of the line and eighteen 
frigates, carrying 16,000 well-diſciplined troops, 
anchored in Gabarus bay, within half a league of 
Louiſbourg. As it was evident that it would be 
to no purpoſe to land at a greater diſtance, becauſe 
it would be impoſſible to bring up the artillery 
and other neceſſaries for a conſiderable flege, it 
had been attempted to render the landing imprac- 
ticable near the town, In the prudent precautions 
that had been taken, the beſiegers ſaw the dangers 
3 and 
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and difficulties they had to expect; but far from 
being deterred by them, they had recourſe to ſtra- 
tagem z and while by extending their line they 
threatened and commanded the whole coaſt, they 
landed by force of arms at the creek of Cor- 
moran. 

Tuis place was naturally weak. The French 
had fortified. it with a good parapet planted with 
cannon, Behind this rampart they had poſted 
2000. excellent ſoldiers and ſome Indians. In 
front they had made ſuch a cloſe hedge with 
branches of trees, that would have been very dif- 
ficult to penetrate, even if it had not been de- 
ſended. This kind of palliſade, which concealed 
all the preparations for defence, appeared at a 
diſtance to be nothing more than a verdant 
plain. 

Tuts would have preſerved the colony, had the 
aſſailants been ſuffered to complete their landing, 
and to advance with the confidence, that they had 
but few obſtacles ro ſurmount. Had this been 
the caſe, overpowered at once by the fire of the 
artillery and the ſmall arms, they would infallibly 
have periſhed on the ſhore, or in the hurry of 
embarking ; eſpecially as the ſèa was juſt then 
very rough. This unexpected loſs might have in- 
terrupted the whole project. 

Bur all the prudent precautions that had been 
taken, were rendered abortive by the impetuoſity 
of the French. The Engliſh had ſcarce begun to 
move towards the ſhore, when their enemies 
haſtened to diſcover the ſnare they had laid for 
them. By the briſk and haſty fire that was aimed 


at 
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B 25 K at their boats, and ſtill more by che premature Nec 


w=— fremoval of the boughs that maſked the forces, Ne 


ſixty Frenchmen killed two of his men, and mor- 


| him, and put him in full poſſeflion' of that im 


had got a firm footing on land, betook themſelve 


bad condition, becauſe the ſea ſand, which the 


which it was ſo much the intereſt of the French r. 
to conceal, they gueſſed at the danger they were t 
going to ruſh into. They immediately turned e 


back, and ſaw no other place to effect their land. me 


ing upon but à rock, which had been alway | 


| deemed inacceſſible. General Wolfe, though the 


much taken up in 're-imbarking his troops, and hai 
ſending off the boats, gave the ſignal to Major det 
Scot to repair thither. © ſuc 

Tux officer immediately removed to the ſpot M 
with his men. His own boat coming up firſt, ne 
and finking at the very inſtant he was ſtepping lun 
out, he climbed up the rock alone. He was in 
hopes of meeting with a hundred of his men, vo ton 
had been ſent thither ſome hours before, He d 
found only ten. With theſe few, however, beo 
gained the ſummit of the rock. Ten Indians and 


tally wounded three. In ſpite of his weakneſs, he 
ftood his ground under cover of a thicket, till his 
brave countrymen, regardleſs of the boiſteron 
waves and the fire of the cannon, came up taj 


portant poſt, the only one that could ſecure thei 
landing, | 
Tux French, as ſoon as they ſaw that the enem 


to the only remaining refuge, and ſhut themſely 
up in Louiſbourg. The fortifications were in 


had been obliged to uſe, is by no means fit ft 
1 work 
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ure Ml votks of maſonry. The reverements of the ſe- 32 x 
es, era curtains were entirely crumbled awaß. 
ach WT There was only one caſement and a ſmall maga- 
ere nne that were bomb proof. The garriſon which 
ied ens to defend the place conſiſted only of 2900 
nd. men. | | | Ay 
ays NorwiTHgTANDING all theſe diſadvantages, 
uzh he beſieged were determined to make an obſti- 
and nate reſiſtance. While they were employed in 
jor defending themſelves with ſo much firmneſs, the 
ſuccours they expected from Canada might poſſi- 
ſpot WW bly arrive. At all events, this reſiſtance might be the 
it, I neans of preſetving that great colony from all 
ing further invaſion for the remainder of the cam- 
u bega. It is ſcarce credible that the French were 
who bonfirmed in their refolurior by the courage of a 
He man. Madame de Drucourt was continually 


- 
. 


be won the rampärts, with her purſe in her hand; 
and Mind firing herſelf three guns every day, ſeemed to 
nor- 


Alpote with the governor, her huſband, the glory 
bf ls oc.” The belieged were not diſmayed at 
teill-ſucceſs of their ſeveral ſallies, or the maſterly 
werations concerted by Admiral Boſcawen and 
neral Amherſt. It was but at the eve of an 
(alt, which it was impoſſible to ſuſtain, that 
hey talked of ſurrendering. They made an ho- 
durable capitulation, and the conqueror ſhewed 
bore reſpect for his enemy and for himſelf, than 
b fully his glory by any act of darbarity or 


Tur conqueſt of Cape-Breron opened the way The Engliſh 
blo Canada, The very next year the fear of war vad, They 
removed thither, or rather the ſcenes of —— 


bloodſhed, de mit- 


N ——— —— — — * 


Book bloodſhed, which had long been acted over thy 
— immenſe country, were multiplied, The cauſe of 


Tu French, ſettled in choſe p; parts, had carrie 
plenty. When this vein of wealth was exhauſted 


Ohio, to which they gave the name of the Fa 


further than Quebec, the navigation i is carried a 
in barges to lake Ontario, which is only parte 
| from lake Erie by a neck. of land, where the 

French, upon their firſt ſettling, builtFortNiag; 


- 
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firſt began to be frequented by a body of troop 


ſouthern road was again forgotten, and was nevel 
thought of till the year 1753. At that 1 
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theſe proceedings was this. 


their ambitious views towards, the north, wherg 
the fineſt furs were to be had; and in the greatelſ 


or yielded leſs than it did at firſt, their tradt 
turned ſouthward, where they diſcovered the 


River.., It laid open the natural communication 
between Canada and Louiſiana. For though th 
ſhips that ſail up the river St. Lawrence go U 


It is on this ſpot, in the neighbourhood of lake 
Erie, that the ſource of the river Ohio is found 
which waters the fineſt country in the world, and 
being increaſed by the many rivers that fall into i 
diſcharges itſelf into the Miflifſippi. 

Tux French however made no uſe of this mag 
nificent canal. The trifling intercourſe that ſub 
ſiſted between the two colonies was always c: 
on by the northern regions. The new. va 
which was much ſhorter and eaſier than the old 


that, were ſent over to Canada in 1739, to allil 
the colony of Louiſiana, then engaged in an opel 
war with the Indians. After this expedition, the 
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f-reral ſmall forts were eee 122 * 
the courls of which had been traced for four 2 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe forts 

took it's dame from the: gages Duqueſne: who 
had built it. 

Taz Engliſh Ales 1e hot; ſee: "without 
concern French - ſettlements raiſed behind them; 
which joined to the old ones, and ſeemed to 
furround them; They were apprehenſive'leſt the 
Apalachian mbuntains, which were to form the 
natural boundaries between both nations; ſhould 
not prove a ſufficient barrier againſt the attempts 
of a reſtleſs and warlike neighbour. Urged by 
this motive, they themſelves paſſed theſe famous 
mountains, to diſpute the poſſeMion of the Ohio 
vith the rival nation. This firſt ſtep proved un- 
ſucceſsful, The ſeveral parties that were ſucceſ- 
fvely ſent out, were routed ;, and the forts were 
demoliſhed as faſt as they were built; 

To put an end to theſe national affronts, and 
revenge the diſgrace they reflected on the mother- 
country, a large body of troops was ſent over, 
under the command of General Braddock. In the 
ſummer'of 1755, as this general was marching to 
ittack Fort Duqueſne with 36 pieces of cannon 

ud 6000 men, he was ſurpriſed; within four 
kagues of the place, by 250 Frenchmen and 650 
Indians, and all his army cut to pieces, This un- 
xccountable diſaſter put a ſtop to the march of 
tiree numerous bodies that were advancing to fall 
upon Canada. The terror occaſioned by this ac- 
ident, made them haſten back to their quarters, 
You, VII. Pet and. 
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works had ſrom time to time been erected Fs. 


men, with 121 pieces of cannon, and great plenty 
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and in the next campaign, all their motions were n 
w—— mauided by the moſt timorous caution. 


Tux French were emboldened by this per. 
plexity, and though very much inferior to the 
Engliſh, ventured to appear before Oſwego in 
Ruguſt 1756. It vas originally afortified:magz. Wi 
zine at the mouth of the river Onondago on the fo 
lake Ontario. It ſtood nearly in the center of 
Canada, in ſo advantageous a ſituation, that many WW; 


which had rendered it one of the moſt capitl be 
poſts in thoſe; parts. It was garriſoned by 1800 of 


of ſtores. of all kinds. Though ſo well Provided, 
it ſurrendered in a few days to the impetuou 4 
and bold attacks of gooo men Who were laying ll 
ſiege to it. | 

It Auguſt 1757, 5500 French, and 1800 In. 
dians marched up to Fort George, | ſituated on 
lake Sacrament, which was :juſtly conſidered as 
the bulwark of the Engliſn Settlements, and the 
rendezvous. of all the forces deſtined againſt C 
nada, Nature and art had conſpired: to block up 
the roads leading. to that place, and to make all 


acceſs impracticable. Theſe adrantages were 0 
further ſtrengthened by ſeveral bodies of troops WE 1, 
placed at proper diſtances in the beſt poſitior ä 
Yet theſe obſtacles were ſurmounted with ſudi n 
prudence and intrepidity, as would have beef 
memorable in hiſtory, had the ſcene of ation: 
lain in a more diſtinguiſhed ſpot. The French be 


after killing or * all the ſmall mY 
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ere WW hey met with, arrived before the place, and . * 
ſorced the garriſon, un * . men, to — 

er. capitulate. | 

the Tais freſh diſaſter rouſed the Engliſh, Their 

in generals applied themſelves during the winter to 

g4- be training up of their men, and bringing che 

te cveral troops under à proper diſcipline. They 

of BW ade them exereiſe in the woods, in fighting after 

de Indian manner. In the ſpring, the army, 

ere, conſiſting of 6300 regulars and 13, ooo militia 

it belonging to the colonies, aſſembled on the ritins 

e Fort George. They embarked. on lake Sarra- 

n ment, which parted the colonies of both nations, 


ind marched up — Midas was only at the 
diſtance of one league: : - 

Tuar fort which had been Hs med crected 
on the breaking out of the war, to cover Canada, 
yas not of ſufficient extent to withſtand the forces 
that were  marebing againſt it. Intrenchments 
vere formed haſtily under the cannon of the fort, 
vich ſtems of trees heaped up one upon another, 
ud large trees were laid in front, the branches 
of vhich being cut and ſharpened, anſwered the 
purpoſe of chevaux-de-friſe; The colours were 
planted on the top of nn mon behind which 
Wy 2500 men. 

Tax Englith were not ne at theſe for- 
nidable appearances, being fully determined to 


ina country where the proſperity of their trade 
(epended on the ſucceſs. of their arms. On the 
it of July 1758, they ruſhed upon theſe palli- 
ade with the moſt extravagant fury, Neither 

I 2 ' were 


move the diſgrace of their former miſcarriages 
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abilities and activity. 
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were they diſconcerted by the French firing upon 


them from the top of the parapet; while they ! 
were unable to defend themſelves. They fell WY i 
upon the ſharp ſpikes, and were entangled among Wi i 
the ſtumps and boughs through which ther! 
eagerneſs had made them ruſn. All theſe loſſes & 
ſerved but to increaſe; their impetuous rage, b 
which continued upwards of four hours, and 0 
coſt them above 4000 of their brave men befor i 
they would give up this raſn and deſperate under Wi E 
eakings! 10 2/06 Thong SÞ5 1 i 
Tax were equally unſucceſsful in ſmaller ac 4 
tions. They did not attack one poſt without meti: © 
ing with a repulſe. Every party they ſent out w 4 
beaten, and every convoy intercepted, The ſeve 
rity of the winter might have been ſuppoſed to ſe of 
cure them, but even in this rigorous ſeaſon the In m 
dians and Canadians carried fire and ſword to the th 
frontiers, and into the very center of the Engi * 
colonies, 1 | | pr 
Arx theſe diſaſters were owen to a falſe princi be 
ple of government. The court of London had ail ” 
ways entertained a notion that the ſuperiority 0 t 
their navy was alone ſufficient to aſſert their dom . 
nion in America, as it afforded” a ready convey 6 
ance for ſuccours, and could eaſily intercept til E 
enemy's'forces, : , 
Trovcn experience had ſhew'n the fallacy + 
this idea, the miniſtry did not even endeavour, , 
a proper choice of generals, to rectify the fatal c 4 . 
fects it had produced. Almoſt all thoſe who we - 
employed in this ſervice were deficient in point q . 
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F iltercations between the governors and the co- 
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Tas armies were not likely to make amends ® 00K 
for the defects of their commanders. The troops nnd 
indeed were not wanting in that daring ſpirit and 
jnrincible courage, which is the characteriſtic of 
the Engliſh ſoldiers, ariſing from the climate, and 
fill more from the nature of their government; 
but theſe national qualities were counterbalanced 
or extinguiſhed by the hardſhips they underwent, 
in a country deſtitute of all the conveniencies that 
Europe affords. As to the militia of the colonies, 
it vas compoſed of peaceable huſbandmen, who 
were not, like moſt of the French coloniſts, inured 
to laughter by a habit of hunting, and 1 N 
ardor, 

To theſe diſadvantages, ariſing from the nature 
of things, were added others altogether owen to, 
miſcondudt, The poſts erected for the ſafety of 
the ſeveral Engliſh ſettlements, were not ſo con- 
rived as to ſupport and aſſiſt each other. The 
provinces having all ſeparate intereſts, and not 
being united under the authority of one head, did 
not concur in thoſe joint efforts for the good of 
the whole, and that unanimity of ſentiments, 
which alone can inſure the ſucceſs of their mea- 
ſures, The ſeaſon of action was waſted in vain 


bniſts, Every plan of operation that met with 
oppoſition from any ſet of men was dropped. If 
ay one was agreed upon, it was certainly made 
public before the execution, and by that means 
rendered abortive. To this may be added, the 
Ireconcileable hatred ſubſiſting between them 
and the Indians, 
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XVI tiality for the French, in return for their king. 


- Tous feſtivals; But theſe enormities would be bet- 


than as ſent from God. Theſe miſſionaries, by 


HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRAD? 
Tazsz nations had always ſhew'n a viſible par. 


neſs in ſending them miſſionaries, whom the 
conſidered rather as ambaſſadors from the prince, 


ſtudying. the language of the ſavages, conform. 
ing to their temper and inclinations, and putting 
in practice every attention to gain their conf. 
dence, had acquired an abſolute dominion over 
their minds. The French coloniſts, far from 
communicating to them the European manner, 
had adopted thoſe of the ſavages. they lived with; 
their indolence in time of peace, their activity in 
war, and their conſtant fondneſs for a wandering 
life, Several officers of diſtinction had even been 
incorporated with them. The hatred and jealouſy 
of the Engliſh has traduced them on this account, 
and they have not ſcrupled to aſſert that theſe ge- 
nerous men had given money for the ſkulls of their 
enemies; that they joined in the horrid dances that 
accompany the execution of their priſoners, imi- 
tated their cruelties, and partook of their barba- 
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ter adapted to people who have ſubſtituted nati- 
onal to religious fanaticiſm, and are more inclined 
to hate other nations, than to love their own g- 
vernment. 0 

Taz ſtrong attachment of the Indians to the B 
French was productive of the moſt inveterate ha- d 
tred againſt the Engliſh, Of all the Europea Wi |: 
ſavages, theſe were, in their opinion, the hardeſt 
to tame. Their averſion ſoon roſe to madneſs; and 


they even thirſted for Engliſh blood, when tex t 
1 2 foun 
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par. found that a reward was offered for their deſtruo * 9200 K 
ind. tion, and that they were to be expelled their nativ 
they land by foreign aſſaſſins. The ſame hands which 

ince, had enriched the Engliſn colony with: their fyrs, ; 

„ by now took up the hatchet to. deſtroy. it. The In- 

tm. dians purſued the Engliſh with as much eagerneſs 

ting z3 they did the wild beaſts. Glory was no longer 

Dnfi- their aim in battle, their only object was ſlaughter. 

over They deſtroyed armies which the French only 

rom wiſhed to ſubdue, Their fury roſe to ſuch; a 

ers, height, that an Engliſh priſoner having been con- 

ith; duced into a lonely habitation, the woman imme- 

Y in liately cut off his arm, and made her family drink 

ring the blood that ran from it. A. Jeſuit miſſionary 

een reproaching her with the atrociouſneſs of the ac- 

buſy tion, her anſwer was; my "children muſt be war- 

unt, rieurs,, and therefore muſt be fed with the blood of 

ge- their enemies. | 


Suen was the ſituation. of affairs, when an Taking of 
that Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of three hundred ſail, and Se. 


mi commanded by admiral Saunders, entered the 1g 
ba- river St. Lawrence at the end of June 1739. On _ 
et- dark night, and with a very favourable wind, time — 


eight fire ſhips were ſent out to deſtroy it. Not de e 


a ſhip, nor a man could have eſcaped, if the ey. 

operation had been carried on with that degree 

of ſkill, coolneſs, and courage which it required. 

But thoſe who had undertaken it were perhaps 

deficient in every one of theſe qualities, or at 

leaſt did not unĩte them all. Impatient to ſecure 

their return to land they ſet fire to the ſhips un- 

der their management a great deal too ſoon, and | 

the enemy being warned by this of the danger 4 
14 that 8 
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92 x that threatened them, eſcaped it by their activity 
and boldneſs, at the n wy of two ſmall 
veſſols. 

WariLs the naval havis had ſo — ef 
caped being deſtroyed, the army, conſiſting of 
ten thouſand men, was attacking Levy Point, 
drove away the French troops which - were in. 
trenched there, erected their own batteries, and 
bombarded Quebec with the greateſt ſucceſs, 

- This town, though ſituated on the oppoſite ſhore 
of the river, was nevertheleſs at no greater dil. 
- tance from it than ſix hundred toiſes, 

Bur theſe diſadvantages did not lead to the 
defign which the Engliſh had in view. Their 
intentions was to become maſters of the capital 
of the colony, and the coaſt by which they muſt 
have reached it, was ſo well defended by te- 
doubts, batteries, and troops, that it ſeemed in- 
acceffible, The enemy were more and more 

confirmed in this opinion after they had attempt- 
ed the fall of Montmorency, where they loſt 
fifreen hundred men, and where they might 
eaſily have loſt all the men they had imprudently 
landed there. , 

In the mean time the ſeaſon was advancing, 
General Amherſt, who was to have cauſed a di- 
verſion towards the lake did not make his appeat- 
ance, and every hope was even given up of for- 
cing the French in their poſts, A general diſ- 
couragement was beginning to prevail, when 
Mr. Murray propoſed to go with the army and 

art of the fleet two miles above the rown, an 

ize upon the heights of Abraham, which the 
io {cize upon the heig PL 1 2 French 
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French had neglected to guard, becauſe they 0.0K 
thought them ſufficiently defended. by the very * 


ſteep rocks whieh ſurrounded them. This bril- 
liant and fortunate idea was eagerly adopted. On 
the 13th: December, five thouſand Engliſh land- 
ed at the foot of the heights before-day-break, 
and without being perceived. They clambered 
vp without loſing any time, and formed the line 
of battle on the top of them, when at nine o'clock 
they were attacked by two thouſand ſoldiers, five 
thouſand Canadians, . and five hundred ſavages, 
The action began, and proved favourable to the 
Engliſh, who at the beginning of it had loſt the 
intrepid Wolfe their general, but did nat loſe their 
confidence and reſolution, 5 

Tuis was gaining a conſiderable advantage, 
but it might not have been deciſive, The troops 
that were poſted within a few leagues of the field 
of battle, might have been collected in twelve 
hours, to join the vanquiſhed army, and march up 
to the conqueror with a ſuperior force. This 
vis the opinion of General Montcalm, who being 
mortally wounded in the retreat, had time enough 
before he expired, to conſult the ſafety of his men, 
and to encourage them to repair, their diſaſter, 
This generous motion was over-ruled by the 
council of war. The army removed ten leagues 
of, The Cheyalier de Levy, who had haſtened 
from his poſt to ſucceed Montcalm, cenſured this 


want of courage. The French were aſhamed of 


it, yiſhed to recall it, and make another attempt 
for victory, hut it was too late, Quebec, though 
three 
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three parts deſtroyed; had' capiculated t90/ prec 


— pitately on the th. 


ALL Europe thought that the taking of this 
place had put an end to the great conteſt in North. 
America. They never imagined that a handful 
of Frenchmen, in want of every thing, who 
ſeemed to be in a deſperate condition, would dare 
to think of protradling their inevitable fate, 
They did not know what theſe: people were ca 
pable of doing. They haſtily completed ſome 
intrenchments that had been begun ten leagues 
above Quebec. There they left troops ſufficient 
to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy; and proceeded 
to Montreal, to concert meaſures to retrieve their 
diſgrace. 

Ir was there agreed that in the ſpring they 
ſhould march with an armed force againſt Que» 
bec, to retake i it by ſurpriſe, or if that ſhould fail, 
to beſiege it in form. They had nothing in readi- 
neſs for that purpoſe, but the plan was ſo con- 
certed, that they ſhould enter upon the undertak- 
ing juſt at the inſtant when the ſuccours expected 
from France muſt neceffarily arrive. 

Troven the colony had long been in want of 
every thing, the preparations were already made, 
when the ice, which covered the whole river, be- 
gan to give way towards the middle, and opened 
a ſmall canal. They dragged ſome boats over the 
ice, and put them into the water. The army, 
conſiſting of citizens and ſoldiers, who made but 
one body, and were animated with one ſoul, fell 
down this ſtream, with inconceivable ardour, 4s 


early as the 20th of April 1760, The Engliſh 
thought 
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thought they ſtill lay quiet in their winter quar- 
ters, The army, already landed, came up with 
an advanced guard of 1500 men, poſted: three 
leagues from Quebec. This party was juſt upon 


the point of. being cut to pieces, had it not been 


for one of thoſe unaccountable incidents, which 
no human prudence can foreſee, 

A cuNNERs. attempting to ſtep out of his 
boat, had fallen into the water. He caught hold 
of a flake of ice, climbed up upon it, and was car- 
ried down the ſtream, As he paſſed by Quebec; 
cloſe to the ſhore, he was ſeen by a centinel, who 
obſerving a man in diſtreſs, called out for help. 
The Engliſh flew to his aſſiſtance, and found him 
motionleſs. They knew him by his uniform to be 
French ſoldier, and carried him to the gover- 
nor's houſe, where by the help of ſpirituous li- 
quors, they recalled him to life for a moment. 
He juſt recovered his ſpeech enough to tell them 
that an army of 10,000 French was at the gates, 
and expired. The governor immediately dif. 
patched orders to the advanced guard to retire 
within the walls with all expedition. Notwith- 
ſtanding their precipitate retreat, the French had 
time to attack their rear. A few moments later, 


they would have been defeated, and the city re- 


taken, | 

Tut aſſailants however marched on with an in- 
trepidity which indicated that they expected every 
thing from their valour, and thought no more of 


XVI. a 
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a ſurpriſe. They were within a league of the- 


town, when they were met by a body of 4000 
men, who were ſent out to intercept thera, The 
onſet 


124 


B 2 K onſet was ſharp, and the reſiſtance obſtinate. The 
2 Engliſh were driven back within their walls, leay. 


Hath the 
ac qu ſit on 
of Canada 


been advan- 


tageous or 
pre) „dicial 


to England? 


who had never been recruited, and had ſo much 
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ing 1800 of their braveſt men upon the ſpot, and 
their artillery in the enemy's hands, 

Taz trenches were immediately opened before 
Quebec; but as the French had none but field. 
pieces, as no ſuccours came from France, and as 
a ſtrong Engliſh ſquadron was coming up the 
river, they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege on the 
16th of May, and to retreat from poſt to poſt till 
they arrived at Montreal. Theſe troops, which 
were not very numerous at firſt, were now ex- 
ceedingly reduced by frequent ſkirmiſhes and 
continual fatigues, were in want both of provi- 
fions and warlike ſtores, and found themſelves in- 
cloſed in an open place; being ſurrounded by 
three formidable armies, one of which was come 
down and another up the river, while the third 
had paſſed over lake Champlain, Theſe miſer- 
able remains of a body of ſeven thouſand men, 
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ſignalized themſelves with the help of a few mi- 
litia and Indians, were at laſt forced to capitulate 
for the whole colony. The conqueſt was con- 
firmed by the treaty of peace, when this country 
was added to the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh in 
North-America. | 

How confined are the views of politicks! The 
Engliſh conſidered this acquiſition as the ultimate 
period of their grandeur, and the French mini- 
ſtry were not more enlightened than the Britiſh 
council, On one hand every thing was thought 
to be won by this conqueſt; on the other every 
thing 
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ding was thought to be loſt by a ſacrifice which ® 2. ® 
was to bring on the ruin of an irreconcileabe 


enemy. Such is the neceſſary concatenation of 
the events which inceſſantly change the intereſts 


of empires, that it hath often happened, and will 


frequently happen hereafter, that the moſt pro- 
found ſpeculations, and the meafures apparently 
the moſt prudent, have been, and will ſtill be er- 
roneous. The advantage of the moment is the only 
thing conſidered, in circumſtances where no- 
thing is ſo common as to ſee good ſpring from evil, 
and evil ariſe from good. If it be true of ſome in- 
dividuals, that they have for a long time wiſhed 
for what has proved their misfortune ; it is ſtill 
more true of ſovereigns. The caprices of fortune 
which are ſo apt to ſport with the prudence of man, 
are never taken into the calculation, and indeed 
there is no occaſion for it, when ſome unfortunate 
calualty is concealed in a diſtant and obſcure futu- 
rity; when it is almoſt devoid of probability, and 
when ſuppoſing it ſhould happen total ruin will not 
be the conſequence. But the people will be govern- 
ed by a mad miniſtry, when, without conſidering 
the tranquillity and the ſafety of the ſtate, they ſhall 
think of nothing but it's aggrandizement ; when 
without conſidering whether a miſerable little 
iſland will not occaſion cares and expences which 
cannot be compenſated by any advantage, they 
will ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled with the frivo- 
lous glory of having added it to the national domi- 
nion: when by refuſing to make reſtitutions that 


were agreed upon, they ſhall cement between the 


uſurping 
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K uſurping power and that which is ĩnjured, a hatred. 


which will, ſooner or later, be followed by the 
effuſion of blood, upon the ſea. and upon the 
continent: when, for the preſervation of a few 
places, it ſhall be neceſſary to keep a number of 
ſoldiers ſhut up, who will grow degenerate by a 
long continuance in idleneſs: when laſting jea- 
louſies ſhall be excited, or pretenſions encou- 
raged, which are ever ready to be renewed, and 
to engage two nations in war with each other: 
when it ſhall be forgotten, that a nation ſettled 
between one empire and another, is ſometimes 
the beſt barrier that can be interpoſed between 
them; and that it is ĩimprudent and dangerous to 
acquire, by the extinction of the intermediate na- 
tion, an ambitious, turbulent, warlike, and power- 
ful neighbour: when it ſhall be forgotten, that 
every domain, ſeparated from à ſtate by a vaſt 
interval, is -precarious, expenſive, ill-defended, 
and .ill-governed ; that it would be, beyond any 
kind of doubt, a real misfortune: for two na- 
tions to have any poſſeſſion on one ſide and 
on the other of a river which ſerves as their 
boundary: that to renounce à country claimed 
by ſeveral powers, is commonly to ſpare ſu- 
perfluous expences, alarms and conteſts; and 


that to cede it to one of thoſe who were de- 


ſirous of obtaining it, is the only way to throw 
the ſame calamities upon them: in a word, 
when it ſhall be forgotten that a ſovereign, 
who is really a man of genius, will perhaps 
2er f it leſs in availing himſelf of the real 

adyantages 
4 
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advantages of his country, than in giving up Þ 0 o K 
to rival nations deceitful advantages, the fatal — 
conſequences of which they can only be ſen- 
ſible of in proceſs of time; this is a kind of * 
ſnare, which the rage of extending. their domi- 


nions will ever conceal from them. 
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BOOK xv. 


Engliſh Colonies ſettled at Hudfot s Bay, 
Canada, the land of St. John, Mus 
land, Nova-Scotia, New-England, New- 
York, and New-TJerſey. 


200K T HE deſire of penetrating into futurity hath 

eps, 4. been the paſſion of all ages. The entrails 
Firſt expe- of animals, and the. blood of victims, hath ap- 

the Foglik peared to ſome people an infallible mode of 4 

— covering the deſtiny of empires. Others have 

placed the ſcience of divination in dreams, which 

they have choſen to conſider as the moſt certain 

interpreters of the will of heaven. Whole nations 

have pretended to compel fate to reveal itſelf by 

the flight of birds, and other preſages equally fri- 

volous. But, the conſulting of the ſtars hath 

been the molt favourite of theſe modes of au- 

guration. Men have thought, that in theſe they 

beheld; marked out in characters not to be el- 

faced, the revolutions, more or leſs important, 

which were to agitate the globe. Theſe reve- 

ties had not ſubdued the minds of the vulgat 

only; they acquired an equal aſeendant ove 

men of the firſt genius. 
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Stues ſound” philoſophy hath deſtroyed theſe ® 2 2 * 
chimeras, mankind have ſplit upon another rocks — 


A ſpirit of preſumption, too prevalenty, hath in- 
duced men to believe) that nothing was more 
ſealible than to determine, by combinations ſettled 
vithour much difficulty, what was to happen in 
politics. Uodoubtediy, i it (was poſſible for per- 
ſons of attention and raflection to! foreſee ſome 


eyents; hut how many e ere | 


to one, fortunate conjecture . 041 2 
Tas Britiſh iſlands! have 3 l in 
blood. Numberleſß factions and ſects have de- 


ſtroyed och other there with « degree'of obſti· 
nacy, the ſatal example of which hath rarely been 


diplayed/ in the deplorable annals of the world. 
Who. could have ,conjeftured,: that che proſpe- 


rity of North America "= haye ariſen; tr o 
many galamities ?: 7 


D (7 140 


ExGLanD: was in indera in Ades by her 


piracies, | which! were! often: ſucceſsful: and always 


bold, when. Sir Walter Raleigh conceived the 
projet to procure his nation a ſhare of vs < wh 
digious riches, Which, for near à century paſt, had 

flowed from that hemiſphere into! ours. This 
great man, who was born for bold undertakings, 
calt his eye on thei euſtern coaſt of North Ame- 
rica, The talent he had, oſ bringing men over to 
his opinion, by repreſenting all his propoſals in a 
ſinking light, ſoon procuted im aſſociates, both 


at court and among the merchants. The com- 


pany that was formed in conſequence of his mag 
niicent promiſes, obtained of government, in 
1584, the abſolute * of all the diſcoveries 
Vor. VII. thar 
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B * A K that ſhould be made; and wirhout any further 
. encouragement, they fitted out two ſnips in April 
following, chat anchored in Roanoak bay, which 
Tow: makes a part of Carolina. Their command. 
ers, worthy of the rruſt repoſed in them, behaved 
With remarkable affability in a country where 
they wanted to ſettle their nation; and leſt the 
ſavages at Jiberty to make their own termwin the 

rade they: propoſed to open with chein. 
Tux reports made by theſe ſucceſsful naviga- 
tors on cheir return td Europe, concerning the 
temperatute of the climate, the fertility of the 
oil, and ehe Giſpoſition of the inhabitants, en- 
tooraged the ſociety to proceed. They accord - 
ingly ſent ſeven: ſhips the following ſpring, which 
laoded a hundred and'eightfree men at Roanoik, 
For:the purpoſe of commene in a ſettlement. Part 
of them were murdered by the ſavages} whom 
ſtthey had inſulted, and the reſt, having: been ſo 
impftovident as to neglett the culture of the land, 
nere periſhing with miſery: een vient 

| delivererioame. to their relief. 1 3 

Tuts was Sir Francis Drake, ſo 3 
Neamen- for» being the next after Magellan who 
ſaited round the globe? The abilities he had 
ſnew'n in that great expedition, induced Queen 
Elizabeth to make choice of him to humble 
Philip II. in that part of his extenſive domi 
nions, where he uſed to diſturb the peace of 
other nations. Few orders were ever more punc- 
tually executed. The Engliſh fleet feized upon 
St. Jago, Carthagena, St. Domingo, and ſeveral 
e important * and took a great many 
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neh ſbipso./\\His inſtructions were, aſter theſe , 
operations, to proceed and offer his aſiſtance to. 


the colony at Roanoak. The wretched few who 
ſurvired the numberleſs calamities that had be- 
fallen them, were in ſuch deſpair, that they re- 
ſuſed all aſſiſtance, and only begged he would 
convey them to their native country. The admi- 
ral complied with their tequeſt; and thus the ex- 
pences that had been hitherto beſtowed on the 
ſetllement were entirely throw'n away. 
Taz aſſoctates were nat diſcouraged by this 
onſoreſeen event. From time. to time chey ſent 
over a few coloniſts,” who, in the year 1589, 
amounted to a hundred and fifteen perſons of both 
ſexes, under a regular government, and fully 
provided with all they wanted for their defence, 
ind for the purpoſes of agriculture. and com- 
merce. Theſe beginnings: raiſed ſome expecta- 


tions, but they were fruſtrated by the diſgrace of 


Rilzigh; who fell à victim to the caprices of his 
own wild imagination. The colony, having: lan 
is founder, Was totally forgotten. 

Ir had been thus neglected for twelve years, 
when Goſnold, one of the firſt aſſociates, reſolved 


v viſit it in 1602. His experience in navigation 


made him ſuſpect that the right track had not 
deen ſound out, and that in ſteering by the Ca- 
nary and Caribbee Iſlands, the voyage had been 
made longer than it need have been by above 3 
thouſand leagues. Theſe conjectures induced him 
to ſteer away from the ſouth, and to turn more 
veſtward. The attempt ſucceeded; but when he 
reached the American coaſt, he fougd himſelf 

K 2 further 
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= - further north than any navigators who had gone 
3 before. The country where he landed, which 


now makes a part of 'New-England, afforded him 
plenty of beautiful — 7 ee re 2.6 failed back 

Tun napidiry and fuccels of this ndircakin 
made a ſtrong impreſſion upon the Engliſh mer- 
chants. Several of them joined in 1606 to form a 
ſettlement in the country that Goſnold had dif. 
covered. Their example revived in others the me- 
mory of the Roanoak ; and this gave riſe to two 
charter companies. As the continent they 
were to carry on their monopoly was then know'n 
in England only by the general name of Virginia, 
the one was called the ee m n the 
one the North-Virginia-company. 

- Taz zeal that had been ſhew'n at firſt ſoon 
abated, and there appeared to be more jealouſy than 
emulation between the two companies. Though 

| they had been” favoured with the firſt lottery that 
ever was draw'n in England, their progreſs was 
ſo flow, that in 1614 there were not above four 
hundted perſons in both ſettlements, That fort 
of competency which was anſwerable to the ſim- 
plicity of the manners of the times, was then ſo 
general in England, that no one was tempted to 
go abroad in queſt of a fortune. . It is a ſenſe of 
misfortune that gives men a diſlike to their na- 
tive country, ſtill more than the deſire of ac- 
quiring riches, Nothing leſs than ſome extraor- 
- dinary commotion could then have ſent inhabit- 
ants even into an excellent country. This emi- 


gration was at 3 —— by ſuperſtition, 
which 
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which had given” riſe to commorions from the 
collifion of religious opinions. 
Taz firſt prieſts of the Britons were the Druids, 
ſo famous in the annals of Gaul. To throw a 
myſterious veil upon the ceremonies of a ſayage 


worſhip, their rites were never performed but in * 


dark receſſes, and generally in gloomy groves, 


where fear creates ſpecttes and apparitions. Only : 


a few perſons were initiated into theſe myſteries, 


and intruſted with the ſacred doctrines; and even 


theſe were not allowed to commit any thing to 


vriting upon'this important ſubject; leſt their ſe- 


crets ſhould fall into the. hands of -the prophane 
vulgar. - The altars of a formidable deity were 
ſtained with the blood of human victims, and en- 
riched with the moſt precious ſpoils of war. 
Though the dread of the vengeance of heaven 
was the only guard of theſe treaſures, yet they 
vere always deemed facred, becauſe the Druids 
had artfully repreſſed a thirſt after riches, by in- 
culcating the fundamental doctrine of the endleſs 
tranſmigration of the ſoul. © The chief authority 
of government was veſted in the miniſters of that 
terrible'religion 3 becauſe men are more power- 
fully and more conſtantly ſwayed by opinion than 
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y iny other motive. They were intruſted with 


the education of youth, and they maintained 
through life-the aſcendency they acquired in that 


early age. They took cognizance of all civil 
and criminal cauſes, and were as abſolute in their 


deciſions on ſtate affairs as on the private differ- 


ences between individuals. Whoever dared to 
reliſt their decrees, was not only excluded from 
K 3 all 
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all participation in the divine myſteries, but even 


from the ſociety of men. It Was accounted x 
crime and a reproach to hold any incercourſe with 
him; he was irrevocably deprived of the protec. 
tion of the laws, and nothing but death could 
put an end to his miſeries. The hiſtory of human 
ſuperſtitions affords; no inſtance: of any one ſo 
tyrannical as that of the Druids. It was the only 
one that proyoked the Romans to. uſe ſeyerity; 
with ſo much violence did the Druids Ne the 
power of thoſe conquerors. 

Tnar religion, however, had loſt nk of it's 
influence, when it was totally aboliſhed by Chtiſti- 
anity in the. ſeventh century, ++ The northern na. 
tions, that! had ſucceſſively invaded the ſouthern 
provinces of Europe, had found there the ſeeds 
of that new religion, amidſt the ruins of an em- 
pire that was ſhaking on all ſides. Their indif- 
ference for their diſtant. gods, or that credulity 


which is ever the companion of ignorance, in- 


duced them readily to embrace a form of worlhip 
which, from the multiplicity of it's ceremonies, 
could not but attract the notice of rude and ſa- 
vage men. The Saxons, who afterwards invaded 
England, followed their example, and adopted 
without difficulty. a religion that juſtified their 
conqueſts, expiated the criminality of them, and 
inſured their permaneney by aboliſhing the an- 
cient forms of worſhip, 

Tux effects were ſuch as night be expected 
from a religion, the original ſimplicity of which 
was at that time ſo much disfigured. Idle con- 


N were foon ſubſtituted 1 in lieu of _m_ 
an 


1 


. 


ind ſoeial virtues and a ſtupid veneration ſor un- 


know!n ſaints, took place of the worſhip of the Su-. 


preme Beings Miracles dazzled the eyes of men, 
and diverted them from attending to natural 
cauſes; They were taught to believe that prayers 
and offerings would atone for the molt heinous 
crimes. Every ſentiment of reaſon, was perverted, 
and every principle of morality corrupted, - 

Tarosz who had been the promoters of this 
confuſion, knew how to avail themſelves of it. 
The prieſts obtained that reſpect which was de- 
died to kings; and their perſons beeame ſacred. 
The magiſtrate had no power of inſpecting into 
their conduct, and they even evaded the watch» 
fulneſs of the civil law. Fheir tribunal eluded, 
and even ſuperſeded all others. They found means 
to introduce religion into every queſtion of law, 
and into all ſtate affairs, and made themſelves 
umpires or judges in every cauſe, When faith 
ſpoke, every one liſtened in ſilent attention to it's 
inexplicable oracles. Such was the infatuation of 
thoſe dark ages, that the ſcandalous exceſſes of the 
clergy did not dimiĩniſh their authority. 

Tars authority was maintained by the immenſe 
niches the clergy had already acquired. As ſoon 
s they had taught, that religien was preſerved 
principally by ſacrifices, and required firſt of all 
that of fortune and earthly poſſeſſions, the nobi- 
lity, who were ſole proprietors of all eſtates, em- 
ployed their ſlaves to build churches, and allotted 
their lands to the endowment. of thoſe founda- 
ions. Kings gave to the church all that they 
had extorted from the people ; and ſtripped them- 

K 4 ſelves 
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„ & ſelves to ſuch a degree, as even not to leave a fu: 
woes ficiency for the payment of the army, or for de. 
fraying the other charges of government. Theſe 
deficiencies were never made up by thoſe who 
were the cauſe of them. They were not con- 
. in any of the public expences. The pay- 
ment of taxes with the revenues of the church 
would have been a ſacrilege, and a proſtitution of 
holy things to profane purpoſes. Such was the 
declaration of the clergy, and the laity believed 
them. The poſſeſſion of the third part af the 
| feudal tenures in the kingdom, the free - will of. 
ſerings of a deluded people, and the large ſees re. 
quired for all prieſtly offices, did not fatisfy the 
enormous avidity of the clergy, ever attentive to 
their own intereſt, They found in the Old Teſta- 
ment, that by divine appointment they had an 
undoubred right to the tithes of the produce of 
the land. This claim was ſo readily admitted, 
that they extended it to the tithe of induſtry, of 
the profits on trade, of the wages of labourers, of 
the pay of ſoldiers, 2 nn pra the ſalaries 
of placemen, 

Roux, which at file Was a Ment ſpeRator of 
theſe proceedings, and proudly enjoyed the ſuc- 
ceſs that attended the rich and haughty miniſters 
of a Saviour horn in obſeurity, and condemned to 
an ignominious death, ſoon coveted a ſhare in the 
ſpojls of England. The firſt ſtep ſhe took was to 

open a trade for relics, which were always uſhered 
in with ſome ſtriking miracle, and old in propor- 
tion to the credulity of the purchaſers. The great 
men, and even monarchs, were invited to go in 


pilgrimage 
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pilgrimage to the capital of the world, to purchaſe v go r 
a — in heaven ſuitable to the rank they held on == 
The popes by degrees aſſumed the preſent= ; 


ation ont? church'preferments, which at firſt they 
gave away, but afterwards ſold; By theſe means 
their tribunal took cognizanice'of al} eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes, and in time they claimed a tenth of the 
revenues of the clergy, who themſelves levied the 
tenth of all the ſuhſtance of the realm. 27 

Wazn theſe pious extortions were carried as 
far as they poſſibly could be in England, Rome 
ipired to the ſupreme authority over it. Her 
ambitious deceit was covered with a ſacred veil, 
She ſapped the foundations of liberty, by employ- 
ing the influence of opinion only. This was ſet - 
tiog men at variance with themſelves, and avail- 


ing herſelf of their prejudices, in order to acquire ' 


an abſolute dominion+ over them. She ufurped 
the power of a deſpotic - arbitrator between the 
altar and the throne, between the prince and his 
ſubjects, between one potentate and another, 
She kindled the flames of war with her ſpiritual 


thunders,” But ſhe wanted emiſſaries to ſpread the 


terror of her arms, and made choice of the monks 
for that purpoſe. The ſecular clergy, notwith- 
ſtanding their celibaey, which kept them from 


forming connections in the world, were ſtill at- 


tached to it by the ties of intereſt,” often ſtronger 
than thoſe of blood. A ſet of mien, ſecluded from 
ſociety by ſingular inſtitutions, which muſt incline 
ttem to fanaticiſm, and by a blind ſubmiſſion to 
the dictates of a foreign pontiff, were beſt adapted 
o ſecond the views of ſuch a ſovereign, Theſe 
vile 
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> viz. vile and abject tools of ſuperſtition executed thei 

— fatal employment ſucceſsfully. By their i intrigues, 
aſſiſted with the concurrence of favourable circum- 
ſtances, England, which had ſo long withſtood the 
eopquering arms of the antient Roman empire, be. 
came tributary t modern Rome. 

Ar length the paſſions and violent caprices of 
Henry VIII. broke the ſcandalous dependence. 
The abuſe. of ſa infamous. a power had already 
opened the eyes of che nation. This prince ven- 
turedl at once to ſhake off the authority of the pope; 
aboliſh. monaſteries, and 2 the ſupremacy 
over his own:church.,. # 11259) 

Tun open fcbiſm was , followediby other altera · 
tions in the reign of Edward, ſon and ſucceſſor to 
Henry. The religious opinions, which were then 
changing the face of Europe, were openly diſ- 
cuſſed,” Something was taken from every one; 
many doctrines and rites of the old form of wor- 
ſhip were retained ; and from theſe ſeveral ſyſtems 
or tenets aroſe a new'communion, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the Church of England: 
-"Et1zaBeTH, who completed: this important 
work, found theory alone too ſubtle, and thought 
it molt expedient to captivate the ſenſes, by the 
addition of ſome ceremonies; Her natural taſte 
for grandeur, and the deſire of putting a ſtop to 
the diſputes about points of doctrine, by enter- 
taining the eye, with the external parade of wor- 
ſhip; inclined her to adopt a greater number of 
religious rites. | But ſhe was reſtrained by politi- 
cal conſiderations, and was obliged to facrifice 
ſomething to the prejudices of a party that * 

liv rauled 
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niſed her to the S IP e nook 


41 


her upon it. 

Fax from ſuſpecting thas * I. W 5 
cute what Elizabeth had not even dared to at- 
ant, it might be expected that he would rather 
ae been inclined: to reſtrain eccleſiaſtical rites 
and ceremonies : that prince, having been trained 


— 


yp in the principles of the Preſbyterians, à ſect 


which, with much ſpiritual. pride, affected great 
ſimplicity of dreſs, gravity of manners, and au- 
ſtericy of doctrine, which loved to ſpeak in ſarip· 
ure phraſes, and gave none but ſcripture names 
to their children. One would have ſuppoſed that 
ſuch an education muſt have prejudiced the king 
igainſt the out ward pomp of the catholic. worſhip; 
and every thing that bore any affinity to it. Rut 
the ſpirjt of ſyſtem prevailed over the principles of 
education, Stricken with the epiſcopal juriſdiction 
which he found eſtabliſhed in England, and which 
he thought conformable to his on notions of civil 
government, he abandoned, from conviction, the 
early impreſſions he had received, and grew paſ- 
fonately fond of a hierarchy modelled upon the 
political oconomy of a well-conſtituted empire. 
laſtigated by his enthuſiaſm, he wanted to intro- 


& duce this wonderful ſyſtem into Scotland, his na- 


tive country, and to engage a great many of the 
Engliſh, who ſtill diſſented, to embrace it. He 
even intended to add the pomp of the moſt awful 


ceremonies to the majeſtic plan, if he could have 


carried his grand projects into execution. But 
the oppoſition he met with at firſt ſetting out, 
would 
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= 0.0 * would not permit him to advance any further in 
— his ſyſtem of reformation. He contented himſelf 
with recommending to his ſon to reſume his views, 
whenever the times ſhould furniſh à favourable 
opportunity; and repreſented the Preſbyterians 
to him as ae nn to A en and to the 
chron. 

/ 41»CrarLiss readily followed his advice, which 
was but too conformable to the principles of def. 
potiſm he had imbibed from Buckingham his fi- 
vourite, the moſt corrupt of men, and the cor. 
rupter of the courtiers.” To pave the way to the 
revolution he was meditating, he promoted ſeveral 
biſhops to the higheſt dignities 'in the govern- 
ment; and conferred on them moſt of the offices 
that imparted 'a great ſhare. of influence in all 
public meaſures. © Theſe ambitious prelates, now 
become the maſters of a prince who had been 
weak enough to be guided by the inſtigations of 

others, betrayed that ſpirit ſo frequent among the 
clergy, of exalting ecclefiaſtieal juriſdiction under 
the ſhadow of the royal prerogative. They multi- 
plied the church ceremonies without end, under 
pretence of their being of apoſtolical inſtitution; 
and to enforce their obſervance, had recourſe to 
acts of arbitrary power exerciſed by the king. It 
was evident that there was a ſettled deſign of re- 


ſtoring, in all it's ſplendour, what the Proteſtants 
called Romiſh idolatry, though the moſt violent 
means ſhould be neceſſary to compaſs it. This 

project gave the more umbrage, as it was ſup- | 


mou by the prejudices and intrigues of a pre- 


ſumptuous 
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umptuous:Queen; who had brought frora:France 24 * 


an eee paſſion toy popery and arbitrary! woes 
power. os e 07 0 nj nns MT 
Ir can chreely be imagitien whita theſe 
darming ſuſpicions had ratrſed4n rhe — ren 
xeople. Common prudence would have allowed 
ime for the ferment to ſubſide. But the ſpirix of 
ſanatieiſm ended voured, even in theſe trouble- 
ſome times, to reſtore every thing to the unity ot 
the church of Eogland, which was become more 
odious to the diſſenters, ſince ſo many cuſtoms 
had been introduced into it whick*theyconſidered 
i ſuperſtitious. An order was iſſued, that-botly 
kingdoms ſhould conform to the worſhip ard dif- 
cipline of the "epiſcopal church. This Jaw' in- 
cluded the Preſpyterians, who then began to be 
called Puritans,” becauſe they profeſſed to thke the 
pure and fimple-word of God for the rule of thein 
faith and practice. It was extended likewiſe to all 
the foreign Calviniſts that were in the kingdom 
whatever difference there might be in their opi-. 
nons. This hierarchal worſhip was- enjoined to 
the regiments, and trading companies diſperſed 
in the ſeveral: countries of Europe. The Engliſh 
ambaſſadors were alſo required to ſeparate: from 
all communion with the foreign Proteſtants, fo 
that England loft all the influence ſne had ac 
quired abroad, as the 9 8050 and E g 185 the 

Reformation,  * '1 
Is this fatal crifs, nol of ihe: Turion were 
divided between ſubmiſſion and oppoſition. Thoſe 
who would neither ſtoop to yield, nor take the 
pains to reſiſt, turned their views towards North» 
2 America, 
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»0'9 * America, in ſearch of chat civil and religious l. 
= \ berry which their ungrateful country denied them, 


Their enemies, in order to have ati opportunity 
of perſecuting them more at leiſure, attempted to 
preclude, theſe devour fugitives from this aſylum, 
whexe they wanted to worſhip God. in their own 
wayiin a deſert land. Eight ſhips that lay at an- 
cbot:in:the Thames, ready to ſail, were ſtopped; 
and Cromwell is {aid to have been detained there 
by that very king, whom he afterwards brought 
to the ſcaffold. Enthuſiaſm, however, ſtronger 
than the rage of perſecution, ſurmounted every 
obſtacle ; and that part of America, was ſoon filled 
with Preſpyterians. The ſatis faction they enjoyed 
in theit retreat, gradually induced all thoſe of 
their party to follow them, who, were not ſo evil- 
minded as to delight in the view of thoſe dreadſul 


| ſcenes, which ſoon after made England a ſcene 


of blood and horror. Many were afterwards in- 


duced to remove thither in more peaceable times, 


with a view of advancing their fortunes. In 3 


word, all Europe contributed greatly to increaſe 


their population. Thouſands of unhappy men, 
oppreſſed by the tyranny or intolerant ſpirit oſ 
their ſovereigns, took refuge in that hemiſphere; 
concerning which we ſhall now purſue our inqui- 


ries, and endeavour, before we quit the ſpot, to 


gain ſome information reſpecting it. 
Ir is ſurpriſing that ſo little ſhould have been 


| know'n of the New World, for ſo long # time 


after ic was diſcovered. Barbarous ſoldiers and 
rapacious merchants were not proper perſons to 
give us juſt and clear notions of this ä 
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i vs the provice of philoſophy alone tor 82 * 
(elf ol the informations ſcattered in the account 
in of voyages and miſſionaries, in der to ſee me- 
a ſuet ag Nature huth made it, and to find mut 
m i's analogy tothe reſt of the globe. nan & Sv: 
udo pretty certain that the nes) continent 
hs not half ttie tent of ſurface char che old has. 
d; e fame kme, the form! of Both is ſo | 
ro BY Harty alike; thut We night eafily” be Nndlined to 
he draw conſequences from this partiedlat, if it were 
ger pot always neceſſary to be . out guard againſt 
ry the ſpirit of Tyſtetn + which fcen flops 5 Us in dur 
a WH ccfearctics after truth, ail hindets us from rank 
ing it, Hain J abt ol zun nad ng. 

Tut two nne Nett ds form, as W 
mo broad tracks of- land thin thut begin from tlie 
arctic pole, arid" terminate at the tropic of Ciptis 
ed, divided Pn elle Eat and Welt by tie bean 
that ſurrob nds "YHerfi. "WRitever may 'be "the 
ont bots contents, and the quality 
or ee their foi; qt is evident that their 
equilibriom docs rite depend wpon Their poſition, ; 
Itis the inconſtancy of che ſer that Conſtitutes the 
fulid ſorm of Ther eartf. TU HA the globe upon 
its baſis, it ſecftfetl neceflary tg have am element 
which,” floating inceffantiy round our planet, 
might by it F Weight 'coutiferbalatice' all other 
ſobſtances, an by it's fluidity reſtore that equi- 
librium which che bonflict of the other elements 
ght have diſtürbed. Water, by it's natural 
doctuation and weight, is the moſt proper ele- 
ment to preſerve the connection ànd balance of 
the ſeyeral parts of the globe round it's 
1 I 
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E 25 2 * It our bemilphbers asia vety wide extent of con 
— tinent to the North, à maſs of water of 


er at the oppoſite part will certainly pro- 
duce an equilibrium. If under the tropics we 
have a rich country covered with, men and ani. 
mals ; under the ſame latitude America will land 
a ſea filled with fiſh. . While foreſty, full of trees; 
bending! wich the, largeſt. fruita, quadrupeds of 


the greateſt ſiae, the moſt populous nations, ele- 


Phants and men, are a load, upon the ſurface 
of the earth, and ſeem to abſorb. all it's fertility 
throughout the torrid zone; at both poles are 
found whales, with innumerable, multitudes of 


cods and herrings, clouds of inſets, and all the 


infinite and prodigious tribes that inbabir the ſeas, 
as it were, to ſupport the axis of the earth, and 
prevent it's inclining. or deviating to either ſide: 


it, indeed, elephants, whales, or men, can be 


ſaid to have any weight on a; globe, where al 


living creatures are hut a tranſient modification 


of the earth that compoſes. it. In a word, the 
ocean rolls over this globe to. faſhion, it, in con- 


ſormity to the general laws of gravity. Some- 
times it covers a hemiſphere, a. pole, or a zone, 
which at other times it leaves bare; but in gene- 
ral it ſeems to affect the equator, more eſpecially i 


as the cold of the poles 1 in ſome meaſure contracts 


that fluidity which is eſſential to it, and from 
which it receives all it's power of motion. It is 
chiefly between the tropics. that, the { ſea extends 
itſelf and is agitated, and, that it yndergoes the 


greateſt change, both in it's, regular and period 
cal motions, as veſt as in thoſe violent agitations 


occaſionally 
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weafionally excited in it by tempeſtuous winds. 
de attraction of the ſun, and the fermentations 
Leafioned by it's continual heat in the torrid 
doe, muſt have a very remarkable influence 
n the ocean. The motion of the moon adds 
new force to this influence, and the ſea, to 
form itſelf to this double impulſe, muſt, it 
wid ſeem, flow towards the equator. Nothing 
the flatneſs of the globe at the poles can poſ- 
y account for that immenſe extent of water, 
iu has hitherto concealed from us the lands near 
de South pole. The ſea cannot eaſily paſs the 
undaries of the tropics, if the temperate and 
zen zones be not nearer to the center of the 
urch than the torrid zone. It is the ſea there- 
re that maintains an equilibrium with the land, 
xd diſpoſes the arrangement of the materials that 
vmpoſe it. One proof that the analogous por- 
ions of land, which the two continents of the 
obe preſent at firſt view, are not eſſentially ne- 
lay to it's conformation, is, that the New 
emiſphere has remained covered with the wa- 
of the ſea, a much longer time than the 
. Beſides, if there be an evident ſimilarity 
een the two hemiſpheres, there are alſo dif- 
races between them, which will perhaps deſtroy 
ut harmony we think we obſerve. 
Wazx we conſider the map of the world, and 
the local correſpondence between the iſthmus 
Suez and that of Panama, between the Cape of 
od Hope and Cape Horn, between the Archi- 
ago of the Eaſt Indies and that of the Caribbee 
lands, and between the mountains of Chili and 
You, VII. L thoſe 


— limilarity of the ſeveral forms this picture pte 
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. thoſe of Monomotapa; we are ſtricken with d 


ſents. Land ſeems on all ſides to be oppoſed u 
land, water to water, iſlands and peninſulas {cx 
tered by the hand of nature to ſerve as a counter 
poiſe, and the ſea, by it's fluctuation, conſtant 
maintaining the balance of the whole. But if o 
the other hand we compare. the great extent of tl 
Pacific Ocean, which ſeparates the Eaſt and Wel 
Indies, with the ſmall ſpace which the ocean oc 
cupies between the coaſt of Guinea and that 
Brazil; the vaſt quantity of inhabited land to th 
North, with the little we know towards the South 
the direction of the mountains of 'Tartary an 
Europe, which is from Eaſt to Weſt, with that « 
the Cordeleras which run from North to South 
the mind is in ſuſpenſe, and we have the mortif 
cation to ſee the order and ſymmetry vaniſh, witl 
which we had embelliſhed our ſyſtem of the e 
The obſerver is ſtill more diſpleaſed with his con 
jectures, when he conſiders the immenſe height 
the mountains of Peru, He is then aſtoniſhed 
ſee a continent ſo recent, and yet ſo elevated, d 
ſea ſo much below the tops of theſe mountair 
and yet ſo recently.come down from the lands ti 
ſeemed to be effectually defended from it's att: 

by thoſe tremendous Þylwarks, It is, howeve 
an undeniable fact, that both continents of th 
New Hemiſphere have been covered with the {e 

The air and the land confirm this truth. 

Tux rivers, which in America are wider al 
of greater extent; the immenſe foreſts to 

South ; the ſpacious „ 
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the remains of an exhauſted ground ; no men en- 
tirely black; very fair people under the line; a 
cool and mild air in the ſame latitude as the ſultry 
ind uninhabitable parts of Africa; a frozen and 
tyere climate under the ſame parallel as our tem- 
perate climates; and laſtly, a difference of ten or 
melve degrees, in the temperature of the Old and 
New Hemiſpheres; theſe are ſo many tokens of a 
yorld that is ſtill in it's infancy. | | 
Way ſhould the continent of America be much 


of Europe, if it were not for the moiſture the 
ocean has left behind, in quitting it long after our 
continent was peopled ? Nothing but the ſea can 
poſſibly have prevented Mexico from being inha- 
bited as early as Aſia, If the waters that ſtill 
moiſten the bowels of the earth in the New Hemi- 
ſphere had not covered it's ſurface, the woods 
yould very eaſily have been cut down, the fens 
(rained, a ſoft and watery ſoil would have been 


tie rays of the ſun; a free paſſage would have 
been open to the winds, and dikes would have 
been raiſed along the rivers; in a word, the cli- 
mate would have been totally altered by this 
time, But a rude and unpeopled hemiſphere de- 
notes a recent world; when the ſea, about it's 
caſts, ſtill flows obſcurely in it's channels. A 
ls ſcorching ſun, more plentiful rains, and 


L 2 evident 


narmer and much colder in proportion than that 


made firm, by ſtirring it up, and expoſing it to 


dicker vapours, more diſpoſed. to ſtagnate, are 
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North; the almoſt eternal ſnows between the , * 
ropics; few of thoſe pure ſands that ſeen to be 
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Tux difference of climate, ariſing from the y 
ters having lain ſo long on the ground in Ame 
rica, could not but have a great influence on me; 
and animals. From this diverſity of cauſes my 
neceſſarily ariſe a very great diverſity of effect 
Accordingly, we ſee more ſpecies of animals 
by two-thirds, in the old continent than the ney; 
animals of the ſame kind conſiderably larger 
monſters that are become more favage and fierce 
as the countries have become more inhabited 
On the other hand, nature ſeems to have ſtrangeh 


neglected the New. World. The men have les 


ſtrength and leſs courage; no beard and no hair; 
they have leſs appearances of manhood ; and are 
but little ſuſceptible. of the lively and powerful 
ſentiment of love, which is the principle of eren 
attachment, the firſt inſtinct, the firſt band of { 
ciety, without which all other artificial ties hart 
neither energy nor duration. The women, wht 
are ſtill more weak, are neither favourably treatec 
by nature nor by the men, who have but little 
love for them, and conſider them merely as ſub 
ſervient to their will: they rather ſacrifice them te 
their indolence, than. conſecrate them to thei 


pleaſures. - This indolence is the great delight 
and ſupreme felicity of the Americans, of which 


the women are the victims, from the continua 
labours impoſed upon them. It muſt, however 
be. confeſſed, that in America, as in all othe 


parts, the men, when they have ſentenced the 
women to work, have been ſo equitable 28 ts 


of the decay or the infancy of 


N THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. un 
uke upon themſelves the perils of war, together 3 9,9 * 
vith the toils of hunting and fiſhing. But their wy 
"difference for the ſex, which nature has in- 
ruſted with the care of multiplying the ſpecies, 
mplies an imperfection in their organs, a fort of 
fare of childhood in the people of America, ſimi- 
ur to that of the people in our continent, who 
ne not yet arrived to the age of puberty. This 
tems to be a natural defect prevailing in the con- 
ticent of America, which is an indication ok it's 
being a new country. 
zur if the Americans be a new people, are 
they-a race of men originally diſtin& from thoſe 
who cover the face of the Old World ? This is a 
queſtion which -ought not to be too haſtily de- 
cided, The origin of the population of America 
; involved in inextricable- difficulties, If we 
iert that the Greenlanders firſt came from Nor- 
way, and then went over to the coaſt of Labra- 
dor; others will tell us, it is more natural to ſup- 
poſe that the Greenlanders are ſprung from the 
Equimaux, to whom they bear a greater reſem- 
blance than to the Europeans, If we ſhould 
ſuppoſe that California was peopled from 
Kamtſchatka, it may be aſked, what motive or 
uit chance could have led the Tartars to the 
torth-weſt of America ? Yet it is imagined to be 
fom Greenland -or from Kamtſchatka that the 
nhabitants of the Old World muſt have gone 
ger to the New, as it is by thoſe two countries 
bat the two continents are connected, or at leaſt 
_ neareſt to one another, Beſides, how 
L 3 can 


ie 


BOOK can we conceive that in America the torrid zone 
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— can have been peopled from one of the frozen 
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zones ? Population will indeed ſpread from 
North to South, but it muſt naturally have begun 
under the equator, where life is cheriſhed by 
warmth, If the people of America could not come 
from our continent, and yet appear to be a new 
race, we muſt have recourſe to the flood, which 
is the ſource and the ſolution of all difliculties in 
the hiſtory of nations, 

Ler us ſuppoſe that the ſea having overflowed 
the other hemiſphere, it's old inhabitants took 
refuge upon the Apalachian mountains, and the 
Cordeleras, which are far higher than our Mount 
Ararat. But how could they have lived upon 
thoſe heights, covered with ſnow, and ſurrounded 
with waters? How is it poſlible, that men, who 
had | breathed in a pure and delightful climate, 
could have ſurvived the miſeries of want, the in- 
clemency of a tainted atmoſphere, and thok 
numberleſs calamities, which muſt be the un- 
avoidable conſequences of a deluge? How wil 
the race have been preſerved and propagated in 
thoſe times of general calamity, and in the miſe- 
rable ages that muſt have ſucceeded ? Notwith 

ſtanding all theſe objections, we muſt allow 
America has been peopled from theſe wretchet 
remains of the great devaſtation, Every thing 
exhibits the veſtiges of a-malady, of which the 
human race ſtill feels the effects, The ruin e 
that world is ſtill imprinted on it's inhabitan 
Ther are a ſpecies of men degraded and gegene 
ratec 
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in their way of life, and in their underſtanding, 


vilization. A damper air, and a more marſhy 
ground, muſt neceſſarily have infected the firſt 
principles of the ſubſiſtence and increaſe of man- 
kind. It muſt have required ſome ages to reſtore 

lation, and ſtill a greater number before the 
ground could be ſettled and dried, ſo as to be fit 
for tillage, and for the foundation of buildings, 
The air muſt neceſſarily be purified before the 


ook ſky could clear, and the ſæy muſt neceſſarily be 
the clear before the earth could be rendered habit- 


unt able, The imperfection therefore of nature in 
pon America is not ſo much a proof of it's recent 
ded origin, as of it's regeneration, It was probably 


but may have been overflowed later. The large 
foſſil bones that are found under ground in Ame» 
rica, ſhew that it had formerly elephants, rhina- 
ceros, and other enormous quadrupeds, which 
have ſince diſappeared in thoſe regions. The 
gold and ſilver mines that are found juſt below 
the ſurface of the earth, are ſigns of a very an- 
cient revolution of the globe, but later than thoſe 
that have overturned our hemiſphere, 

Suppose America had, by ſome means or other, 
been repeopled by our roving hords, that period 
would have been ſo remote, that it would till give 
great antiquity to the inhabitants of that hemi- 
ſphere. Three or four centuries will not then be 
ſufficient to allow for the foundation of the em- 
pre of Mexico and- Peru; for though we find na 
L 4 trace 


rated in their natural conſtitution, in their ſtature, 


peopled at the ſame time as the other hemiſphere, 


which is but little adyanced in all the arts of ci- 
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2. K trace in theſe countries of our arts, or of the ogi. 
=- nions and cuſtoms that prevail in other parts of 
the globe, yet we have found a police and a ſo- 
ciety eſtabliſhed, inventions and practices which, 
though they did not ſhew any marks of times an- 
terior to the deluge, yet they implied a long 
ſeries of ages ſubſequent to this cataſtrophe. For, 
though in Mexico, as in Egypt, acountry ſurround. 
ed with waters, mountains, and other invincible 
, obſtacles, muſt have forced the men incloſed in it 
to unite after a time, notwithſtanding they might 
at firſt have deſtroyed each other in continual and 
bloody wars; yet it was only in proceſs of time 
that they could invent and eſtabliſh a form of 
worſhip and a legiſlation, which they could nat 
poſſibly: have borrowed from remote times or 
countries. It required a greater number of ages 
to render familiar the fingle art of ſpeech, and 
that of writing, though but in hieroglyphics, to 
a-whole nation unconnected with any other, and 
which muſt itſelf have created both theſe arts, 
than it would take up days to perfect a child in 
them. Ages bear not the ſame proportion to the 
whole race, as years do to individuals. The 
whole race is to occupy a vaſt field, both as to 
ſpace and duration, while the individuals have 
only ſome moments or inſtants of time to fill vp, 

or rather to run over. The likeneſs or uniform» 
ity obſervable in the features and manners of 
the American nations, plainly ſhew that they are 
not ſo ancient as thoſe of our continent which 
differ ſo much from each other; but at the ſame 
time this circumſtance ſeems to confirm that the 
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1d not proceed from any foreign hemiſphere, 1 8,0 * 
4 which they have no kind of affinity that can A 
indicate an immediate deſcent, | | 
WHATEVER may be the caſe with regard to Compurſen 
their origin or their antiquity, which are both vilizes 
uncertain, it is perhaps more intereſting to in- fs. 
quire whether thoſe untutored nations are more or 
les happy than our civilized people. Let us, 
therefore, examine whether the condition of rude 
man left to mere animal inſtinct, who paſſes every 
day of his life in hunting, feeding, producing his 
ſpecies, and repoſing himſelf, is better or worſe - 
than the condition of that wonderful being, who 
makes his bed of down, ſpins and weaves the thread 
of the ſilk· worm to clothe himſelf, hath exchanged 
the cave, his original abode, for a palace, and hath 
varied his indulgences and his wants in a thouſand 
different ways. 8 | 
Ir is in the nature of man that we muſt look for 
his means of happineſs. What does he want to be 
3 happy as he can be? Preſent ſubſiſtence; and, 
if he ſhould think of futurity, the hopes and cer-- 
tainty of enjoying that bleſſing. The ſavage, who 
has not been driven into and confined within the 
rigid zones by civilized ſocieties, is not in want of 
dis firſt of neceſſaries. If he ſhould lay in no ſtores, 
i is becauſe the earth and the ſea are reſervoirs al- 
ways open to ſupply his wants. Fiſh and game 
re to be had all the year, and will ſupply the 
vant of fertility in the dead ſeaſons. The ſavage 
has no houſe, well ſecured from the acceſs of the 
external air, or commodious fire-places; but his 
furs anſwer all the purpoſes of the roof, the gar- 
ment 
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Fo + benefit, ſleeps when he is weary, and is a ſtran: to 
to watchings and reſtleſs nights. War is a manuel pro 
of choice to him. Danger, like labour, is a cs cch⸗ 
dition of his nature, not a profeſſion annexed g rep 

| his birth; a national duty, not a domeſtic fery he? 
tude. The ſavage is ſerious but not melancholy Wil do 
and his countenance ſeldom bears the impreſſion ** 
of thoſe paſſions and diſorders that leave ſuch ant 
ſhocking and fatal marks on our's. He canng 
Feel the want of what he does not deſire, nor cu pfl 
he deſire what he is ignorant of. Moſt of te fu 
conveniencies of life are remedies for evils he doe m 

' not feel, Pleaſure is the mode of ſatisfying apps ar 
tites which his ſenſes are unacquainted with. Hell » 
ſeldom experiences any of that wearineſs that ariſe iſ B 
from unſatisfied defires, or that emptineſs and un- d 
eaſineſs of mind that is the offspring of prejudice . 
and vanity. In a word, the ſavage is ſubject u d 
none but natural evils. h 
Bur what greater happineſs than this does the ſ 
civilized 'man enjoy? His food is more whole- [ 

| ſome and delicate than that of the. ſavage, He \ 
has ſofter clothes, and a habitation better ſecured | 

0 


againſt the inclemencies of the weather. But the 


where the conſequences of war and the imperfec- 


common people, who are to be the ſupport and 
baſis of civil ſociety, thoſe numbers of men who 
in all ſtates bear the burden of hard labour, can- 
not be ſaid to live happy, either in thoſe empires 


tion of the police have reduced them to a ſtate of 
flavery, or in thoſe governments where the pro- 
greſs of luxury and police has reduced them to 3 


ſtate 
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ection of liberty; but this happineſs 1 is pur- 
chaſed by the maſt ſanguinary exertions, which 
repel tyranny for a time only, that-it may fall the 
heavier upon the devoted nation, ſooner or later 
doomed to oppreſſion. Obſerve how Caligula 
and Nero revenged the expulſion of the ene 
and the death of Ceſar, | 


TYRANNY, we are told, is the CY: the EN 
ple, and not of kings. But if ſo, why do they 
ſuffer it? Why do they not repel the incroach- 
ments of deſpotiſm; and while it employs violence 
and artifice to enſlave all the faculties of men, 
why do they not oppoſe it with all their powers ? 
But is it lawful to murmur and complain un- 
der the rod of the oppreſſor? Will it not exaſpe- 
rate and provoke him to purſue the victim to 
death? The complaints of ſlaves he calls rebel- 
lion, and they are to be ſtifled in a dungeon, and 
ſometimes put an end to on a ſcaffold, The 
man who ſhould aſſert the rights of man 
would periſh in neglect and infamy. Tyranny, 
therefore, muſt be endured, under the name of 
authority, 

- Ir ſo, to what outrages is not the civilized 
man expoſed ! If he be poſſeſſed of any property, 
he knows not how far he may call it his own, 
when he mult divide the produce between the 
courtier who- may attack his eſtate, the lawyer 
who muſt be paid for teaching him how to pre- 


ſerve it, the ſoldier who may lay it waſte, and 
the collector who comes to levy unlimited taxes. 
| | If 


fate of ſervitude. The mixed governments ſeem * © 90k 
to preſent ſome proſpects of happineſs under the &.......FY 
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BOOK If he ſhould have no property, how can he be 
A aſſured of a permanent ſubſiſtence? What ſpe. 
i cies of induſtry is ſecured againſt the viciſlitudes 
| | | of fortune, and the incroachments of govern. 
ment 
Ix the foreſts of America, if there be a ſcarcity 
in the north, the ſavages bend their courſe to the 
ſouth. | The wind or the ſun will drive a wander. 
ing clan to more temperate climates, But if in 
our civilized ſtates, confined within gates, and te- 
ſtrained within certain limits, famine, war, or peſ- 
tilence ſhould conſume an empire, it is a priſon 
where all muſt expect to periſh in miſery, or in 
the horrors of ſlaughter. The man who is unfor- 
| tunately born there, is compelled to endure all ex- 
| tortions, all the ſeverities that the inclemency of 
| the ſeaſons and the injuſtice, of government may 
bring upon him. 
Ix our provinces, the vaſſal, or free merce- 
nary, digs-and ploughs, the whole year round, 
lands that are not his own, and the produce of 
which does not belong to him, and he is even 
happy, if his labour can procure him a ſhare of 
the crops he has ſow'n and reaped. Obſerved 
and haraſſed by a hard and reſtleſs landlord, who 
grudges him even the ſtraw on which he reſts his 
weary limbs, the wretch is daily expoſed to diſ- t 
eaſes, which, joined to his poverty, make him | 
! 
| 
| 


wiſh for death, rather than for an expenſive cure, 
followed by.infirmities and toil. Whether tenant 
or ſubject, he is doubly a ſlave; if he ſhould 
poſſeſs a few acres, his lord comes and gathers 
1 pan them what he has not ſow'n; if he be worth 
| 5 
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but a yoke of oxen or a pair of horſes, he muſt 39.0 K 
have nothing but his-perſon, the prince takes him 
for a ſoldier. Every where he meets with maſters, 
and always with oppreſſion. | | 

In. our cities, the workmen and the artiſt who 
have no manufacture of their on are at the mer- 
cy of greedy and idle maſters, who, by the privi- 
lege of monoply, - have purchaſed of government 
a power of making induſtry work for nothing, and 
of ſelling it's labours at a very high price. The 
lower claſs have no more than the ſight of that 
luxury of which they are doubly the victims, by 
the watchings and fatigues it occaſions them, and 
by the inſolence of the pomp that humiliates and 
oppreſſes them. iel. 

Evxx ſuppoſing that the dangerous labours of 
our quarries, mines, and forges, with all the arts 
that are performed by fire, and that the perils 
which navigation and commerce expoſe us to, 
were leſs pernicious than the roving life of the 
ſavages, who live upon hunting and fiſhing ; 
ſuppoſe that men, who are ever lamenting the 
ſorrows and affronts that ariſe merely from opi- 
nion, are leſs unhappy than the ſavages, who 
never ſhed a tear in the moſt excruciating tor- 
tures; there would ſtill remain a wide difference 
between the fate of the civilized man and the 
wild Indian, a difference entirely to the diſad- 
vantage of ſocial life. This is the injuſtice that 
prevails in the partial diſtribution of fortunes and 
ſtations; an inequality which is at once the effe&t 
and the cauſe of oppreſſion. 


Is 


employ them in the public ſervice; if he ſnoudd 
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In vain does cuſtom, prejudice, ignorance, and 
hard labour ſtupify the lower claſs of mankind, ſo 
as to render them inſenſible of their degradation; 
neither religion nor morality can hinder them 
from ſeeing and feeling the injuſtice of the ar. 
rangements of policy in the diſtribution of good 
and evil. How often have we hear'd the poor 
man expoſtulating with heaven, and aſking what 
he had done, that he ſhould deſerve to be born in 
an indigent and dependent ftation? Even if great 
conflicts were inſeparable from the more exalted 
ftations, which might be ſufficient to balance all 
the advantages and all the ſuperiority that the 
focial ſtate claims over the ſtate of nature, ſtill the 
obſcure man, who is unacquainted with thoſe 


conflicts, ſees nothing in a high rank, but that al- 
fluence which is the cauſe of his own poverty. 


He envies the rich man thoſe pleaſures to which 
he is ſo accuſtomed, that he has loſt all reliſh for 


them. What domeſtic can have a real affection 


for his maſter, or what is the attachment of a ſer- 
vant? Was ever prince truly beloved by his cour- 
tiers, even when he was hated by his ſubjects? If 
we prefer our condition to that of the ſavages, it 
is becauſe civil life has made us incapable of bear- 
ing ſome natural hardſhips , which the ſavage is 
more expoſed to than we are, and becauſe we are 
attached to ſome indulgences that cuſtom has 
made neceſſary to us. Even in the vigour of life, 
a civilized man may accuſtom himſelf to live 
among ſavages, and return to the ſtate of nature. 
We have an inſtance of this in that Scotchman 
who was caſt away on the iſland of Fernandez, 

| where 
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vhere he lived alone, - atid.was happy as ſoon as * 2.0 K 
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he was ſo taken up with ſupplying his wants, a 


to forget his own country, his language, his 
name, and even the articulation of words. After 
four years, he ſelt himſelf eaſed of the burthen 
of ſocial life, when he had loft all reflection or 


thought of the paſt, and all anxiety for the. 


future. 

LASTLY, the conſciouſneſs of independence bes 
ing one of the firſt inſtincts in man, he who en- 
joys this primitive right, with a moral certainty: 
of a competent ſubſiſtence, is incomparably hap» 
pier than the rich man, reſtrained by laws, 
maſters, prejudices and faſhions, which inceſſant- 
ly remind him of the Joſs of his liberty. To 
compare the ſtate of the ſavages to that of chil- 


dren, is to decide at once the queſtion that has 


been ſo warmly debated by philoſophers, con- 
cerning the advantages of the ſtate of nature 
above thoſe of ſocial life. Children, notwith- 
ſtanding the reſtraints, of education, are in the 
happieſt age of human life. Their habitual 
cheerfulneſs, when they are not under the ſchool» 


| maſter's rod, is the ſureſt indication of the hap» 


pineſs they feel. After all, a ſingle word may 
determine this great queſtion. Let us aſk the ci- 


vilized man whether he be happy: and the ſavage | 


whether he be unhappy. If they both anſwer in 
the negative, the diſpute i is atan end. 
Ys civilized nations, this parallel muſt certain- 


ly be mortifying to you! but you cannot too 
ſtrongly feel the weight of the calamities under 


which you are oppreſſed. The more painful this 


4 ſenſation 
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ſenſation is, the more will it awaken your attention 


wy— to the true cauſes of your ſufferings.” You may at 


+ laſt be convinced that they proceed from the 
confuſion of your opinions, from the defects of 


pyour political conſtitutions, and from capricious 
laws, which are in continual. ee to the 
laws of nature. 


AFTER this inquiry into the eco? Nate of the 
Americans, let us return to the natural ſtate of 


their country. Let us ſee what it was before the 


arrival of the Engliſh, and what it is become 
under their dominion. ; 
Tux firſt Engliſhmen who went over to Ame- 


iG rica to ſettle colonies, found immenſe foreſts, 


The vaſt trees that grew up to the clouds, were 
ſo ſurrounded with creeping plants, that they 


could not be approached. The wild beaſts made 


theſe woods ſtill more inacceſſible. A few ſavages 
only were met with, clothed with the ſkins of thoſe 
monſters. The human race, thinly ſcattered, 
fled from each other, or purſued only with intent 
to deſtroy. The earth ſeemed uſeleſs to man, 
and it's powers were not exerted ſo much for his 
ſupport, as in the breeding of animals, more obe- 
dient to the laws of nature. It produced ſponta- 
neouſly without aſſiſtance and without direction; 
it yielded all it's bounties with uncontrouled pro- 
fuſion for the benefit of all, not for the pleaſures 
or conveniences of one ſpecies of beings. The 
rivers in one place glided freely through the fo- 
reſts, in another, ſcattered their unruffled waters 
in a wide moraſs, from whence iſſuing in various 
* they formed a W of iſlands, en- 
” compaſſed 


* 
1 
. 
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tompaſſed with their channels. . Spring was re- 


newed from the decay of autumn. The withered wy 
leaves rotting; at the foor of the trees, ſupplied 


«4 


der bloſſoms..;, The hollow trunks of trees af- 
ſorded a retreat to prodigious numbers of birds. 
The ſea, daſhing againſt the coaſts, and inden 
ting the gulphs, threw, up ſhoals of amphibious 
monſters, enormous. whales; crabs and turtles, 
that ſported uncontrouled on the deſert ſhores, 
There nature exerted her plaſtic power, inceſ- 
ſuntly producing the gigantic inhabitants of the 
ocean, and aſſerting the freedom of the earth and 
the ſea. 

Bor man brd aud immeidiaccly changed 
the face of North-America. He introduced ſym - 
metry by the aſſiſtance of all the inſtruments of 
at, The impenetrable woods were inſtantly 
cleared, and made room for commodious dwell» 
ings. The wild beaſts were driven away; and 
flocks of domeſtic animals ſupplied their place; 
while thorns and briars made way for rich harveſts, 
The waters. forſpok part of their domain, and 
vere drained off into the interior parts of the land, 
br into the ſea by deep canals. The coaſts were 
covered with towns, and the bays with ſhips; and 


toman, What powerful engines have raiſed thac 
wonderful ſtructure of European induſtry and po- 
licy? Let us reſume the conſideration of the parti- 
culars, In the remoteſt part ſtands a ſolitary ſpot, 
diſtinct from the whole, and which is n Hud- 
ſon's Bay. | 
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thus the new world, like the old, became ſubject 
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them with freſh ſap. to enable them to ſhoot out 
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BODE Thurs ſtreight, of about ten degrees in depth, is 
— formed by the ocean in the diſtant and northern 
Hor?" parts of America. The breadth of the entrance 
2 fix leagues, but it is only to be attempted 
. from the beginning of July to the end of Sep- 
Fade car- tember, ànd is even then rather dangerous. This 
ae danger ariſes from”"moviitains of ice, ſore of 
which are ſaid to be from 15 to 18 hundred feet 
thick, and which having been produced by vin- 
ters of five or ſix years duration in little gulphs 
i conftantly filled with ſnow, are forced out of them 
| by north-weſt winds, or by fome other extraordi. 
| nary cauſe, The beſt way of avoiding them is tg 
keep as near as poſſible to the northern coaſt 
which muſt neceſſarily be leſs obſtructed and mol 
free by the natural direction of both winds and 
currents.” 0 DINE: er. 
Tux north-weſt wind, which blows almoſt con- 
ſtantly in winter, and very often in ſummer, fre! 
quently raiſes violent ſtorms within the bay irſelf 
which is rendered ſtill more dangerous by the 
number of ſhoals that are found there. ' Happily, 
| however, ſmall groups of iſlands are met with at 
different diſtances, which are'of a ſufficient height 
to afford a ſhelter from the ſtorm. : Beſide theſe 
: ſmall Archipelagoes, there are in many places 
| large piles of bare rock. Except the Alga Ma- 
rina, the bay produces as few vegetables as the 
other northern ſeas. 5 
TaroveonovrT all the countries ſurrounding this 
bay, the ſun never riſes or ſets without forming a 
great cone of light; this phenomenon is ſuc- 
ceeded by the Aurora Borealis, which tinges the 
| - hemiſphere 
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jemiſphere with coloured rays of ſuch brillianey, 
hat the ſplendour of them is not effaced even by 


there is ſeldom. a bright ſky: In ſpring and au- 
tumn, the air is always filled with thick fogs, and 
in winter, with an infinite number of ſmall icicles. 
Though the heats in the ſummer be rather conſi- 
lerable for ſix weeks or two months, there is ſel- 
dom any thunder or lightning, owen, - no doubr, 
to the great diſperſion of the ſulphureous exhala- 
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by the Aurora Borealis; and this light flame con- 
ſumes the barks of the trees, but leaves their 
trunks untouched; | | 
Ox of the effects of the extreme cold or ſow 
that prevails in this climate, is that of turning 
thoſe animals white in winter, which are naturally 
brown or grey. Nature has beſtowed upon them 
all, ſoft, long, and thiek furs, the hair of which 
falls off as the weather grows milder. In moſt of 


generally ſpeaking all thoſe parts in which the 
circulation is ſlower, becauſe they are the moſt 
remote from the heart, are extremely ſhort. 
Wherever they happen to be ſomething longer, 
they are proportionably well covered. Under this 
gloomy ſky, all liquors become ſolid by freezing, 
and break the veſſels they are in, Even ſpirit of 
vine loſes it's fluidity, It is not uncommon to ſee 
fragments of latge rocks looſened and detached 
from the gteat maſs, by the force of the froſt. 
All theſe phænomena, common enough during 


M 2 new 


that of the full moon. Notwithſtanding this 


tions, which, however, are ſometimes ſet on fire 


theſe quadrupeds, the feet, the tail, the ears, and | 


tte whole winter, are much more terrible at the | 
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and tottering in their gait, Small hands and a 


and ſome ſoft wood; the reſt of the country af. 


have taken their name, but likewiſe all that track 
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new and full moon, which in theſe regions has a 
influence upon the weather, the cauſes of which 
are nat know'n. 

- In this frozen zone, iron, lead, copper, mar. 
ble, and a ſubſtance reſembling ſea - coal, haye 
been diſcevered. In other reſpects, the ſoil is ex. 
tremely barren. Except the coaſts, which are for 
the moſt part marſhy; and produce a little graß 


fords nothing but very high moſs, and a few weak 
ſhrubs very thinly ſcattered, . 40 | 
Tuis deficiency in nature extends itſelf to every 
thing. The human race are few in number, and 
there are ſcarce any perſons above four feet high, 
Their heads bear the ſame enormous proportion ta 
the reſt of their bodies, as thoſe of children do, 
The ſmallneſs of their feet makes them awkward 


round mouth, which. in Europe are reckoned x he 
beauty, ſeem almoſt a deformity in theſe people, fn 
becauſe we ſee nothing here but the effects of x 
weak organization, and of a cold climate, that 
contracts and reſtrains the principles of growth, 
and is fatal to the progreſs of animal as well asf 
vegetable life. All the men, even the youngeltf 
of them, though they have neither hair nor beard, 
have the appearance of being old. This is partly 
occaſioned from the formation of their lower lip 
which is thick, fleſhy, and projecting beyond the 
-upper. Such are the Eſquimaux, who inhabit 
not only the coaſt of Labrador, from whence they 
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efcountry which extends from the point of Belle. LK 1 K 


ile to the moſt northern parts of America, 
Taz inhabitants of Hudſon's Bay have, like the 
Greenlanders, a flat face, with ſhort but not flat- 
tened noſes, the pupil yellow, and the iris black. 
Their women have marks of deformity peculiar to 
their ſex, among others very long and flabby 
breaſts, This deſect, which is not natural, ariſes 
from their cuſtom of giving ſuck to their children 
till they are five or fix years old. As they often 
carry them at their backs, the children pull their 


other's breaſts forcibly, and almoſt ſupport 


themſelves by them. 

Ir is not true that there are hords of the Eſqui- 
maux entirely black, as has been ſuppoſed, and 
then accounted for; nor that they live under 
ground, How ſhould they dig into a ſoil, which 
the cold renders harder than ſtone ? How is it poſ- 
ſible they ſhould live in cayerns where they would 
be infallibly drowned by the firſt melting of the 
ſnows ? Kew 5: me 

IT is, however, certain, that they ſpend the 
vinter under huts haſtily built with flints Joiged 
together with cements of ice, where they live 
without any other fire but that of a lamp hung in 
the middle of the ſhed, for the purpoſe of dreſſing 
their game and the fiſh they feed upon. The 
heat of their blood, and of their breath, added to 
the vapour ariſing from this ſmall flame, is ſuffi- 
cient ro make their huts as hot as ſtoves, 


Taz Eſquimaux dwell conſtantly in the neigh- 


bourhood of the ſea, which ſupplies them with all 
tieir proviſians, Both their conſtitution and com- 
M 3 | plexion 
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* plexion partake of the quality of their aliment, 


oe fleſh of the ſeal js their food, and the oil of the 


whale is their drink, which produces in them all 
an olive complexion, a ſtrong ſmell of fiſh, a 
oily and tenacious ſweat, and ſometimes a ſort of 
ſcaly leproſy. -This i is, probably, the reaſon 1 
the mothers have the ſame cuſtom as the hear; 

of licking their young ones. . 

Tuxsx people, weak and degraded by nature, 
are notwithſtanding moſt intrepid. upon a ſea that 
is conſtantly dangerous. In boats mage and ſowed 
together like ſo many Borachios, but at the ſame 
time ſo well cloſed, that it is impoſſible for the 
water to penetrate them, they fallow the ſhoals of 
herrings through the whole of their polar emigrz- 
tions, and attack the whales and ſeals at the peri 
of their lives, One ſtroke of the whale's tail is 
ſufficient to drown a hundred of them, and the 
ſeal. is armed with teeth to devour t thoſe he cannot 


; grown; but the hunger of the Eſquimayx i is ſupe· 
rior to the rage of theſe monſters. They have an 


jnordinate deſire for the whale's oil, which is ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the heat in their Romaths, and 
defend them from the ſeverity of the cold. Indeed, 
whales, men, birds, and all the quadrupeds and 


fiſh of the north are ſupplied by nature with a 


quantity of fat which prevents the muſcles from 
freezing, and the blood from coagulating. Every 
thing i in theſe arctic regions is either oily or gum- 
my, and even the trees are reſinqus. 
Tux Eſquimaux are, notwithſtanding, ſubject 
two fatal diſorders, the ſcurvy and the loſs of 
oh The eee en of the ſnows on the 


ground 
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manner, that they are almoſt; conſtantly obliged 
to wear ſnades made of very thin wood, through 
which ſmall apertures for the light are bored with 
lh · bones. Doomed to a ſix-month's night, they 


rather. to blind them than to give them light. 
Sight, the moſt delightful bleſſing of nature, is a 
fatal gift to: them, and then are n warn 
of it when young. 


conſumes them by ſlow degrees. It inſinuates it- 
ſelf into their blood, changes, thickens and im- 
poveriſhes the whole, maſs. The fogs of the ſea, 
- which they inſpire, the denſe and inelaſtic air. they 
breathe in their huts, which exclude all commu- 
nication with the external air, the continued and 
tedious inactiyity of their long winters, a mode of 
life alternately roving and ſedentary; in a word, 
every circumſtance ſerves to increaſe. this dread - 
ful illneſs ;, which in a' little time becomes con» 
tagious, and ſpreading itſelf throughout their 
habitations, is alſo F entailed n * 
poſterity. 

. Norw1THSTANDING theſe i ennie cine 3 
Eſquimaux is ſo paſſionately fond of his country, 
that no inhabitant of the moſt favoured ſpot under 
heaven quits it with more reluctance than he does 
his frozen deſerts. Qne of the reaſons of this may 
be, that he finds it difficult to breathe in a ſofter 
and more temperate climate. The ſky of Am- 
ſterdam, Copenhagen, and London, though con- 
SS - :-. ſtantly 


never ſee the ſun but obliquely, and then it ſeems _ 


A $T1.L more cruel evil, which: is oh ſeurvy, | 


105 
ground, joined to the reverberation of the n 199 * 
the ſun on the ice, dazale their eyes in, ſuch, a — — 


» 9.08 ftantiy obſcured by thick and feerid vapour, i 
— too clear for an Eſquimaux. Perhaps too, there 
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may be ſomething in the change of life and man- 
ners ſtill more unfavourable to the health of ſa- 
yages than the climate, It is not impoſſible but 
that the delights of an European yy be poiſon 
to the Eſquimaux. © 

Soon were the inhabitants of the cum dif- 
covert in 1607 by Henry Hudſon, who had em- 
ployed himſelf in ſearching for a North · weſt paſ. 


ſage to enter into the South Sea. This intrepid al 
and able navigator, in 1611, was going through, m 
for the third time, theſe ſtreights, which were be- ha 
fore unknow'n, when his baſe- and treacherous ſi 
crew placed him, with ſeven of the ſailors, who to 
were animated with the ſame ſpirit, in a very cc 
flight boat, and left him, without either arms ot fi 
proviſions, expoſed to all the dangers both of ſea ri 
and land. The barbarians who refuſed him the di 
neceſſaries of life, could not, however, rob him tr 
of the honour of the diſcovery; and the bay e: 
og ea ber ren bet me es crane bn th 
name. 
Taz miſeries of the civil war which followed Q 
ſoon after, had, however, made the Engliſh for- 00 
get this diſtant country, which had nothing to at- I e. 
tract them. A ſucceſſion of more quiet times had 0 
not yet induced them to attend to it, when Gro- t 
ſeillers and Radiffon, two French Canadians, hav- t 
ing met with ſome difoantent at home, informed n 
the Engliſh, who were engaged in repairing the f 
miſchiefs of diſcord by trade, of the profits ariſing ſ 
from furs, and of their claim to the country that q 


furniſhed 
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furniſhed them. Thoſe who propoſed this un» B —— 


were intruſted hh the. execution of 1 itz and the 
rſt eſtabliſhment they formed ſucceeded ſo well, 
that it ſurpaſſed their own hopes as well ag 
their promiſes, | 

Tuis ſucceſs alarmed the French, who no 
afraid, and with reaſon, that moſt of the fine. fury 


which they got from the northern parts of Cay. 
nada, would be carried ro Hudſon's Bay, Their 
alarms were confirmed by the unanimous teſti- 


mony of their 'Coureurs de Bois, who, ſince 1656, 
had been four times as far as the borders of the 
ſtreight, It would have been an eligible thing 
to have gone by the ſame road to attack the new 
colony; but the diſtance being thought too con- 


fderable, notwithſtanding the convenience of the 


rivers, it was at length determined that the expe+ 
dition ſhould be made by ſea. The fate of it was 
truſted to Groſeillers and Radiſſon, who had been 
eaſily prevailed upon to renew their attachment tq 
their country, 

Tuxsx two bold and turbulent men ſailed from 
Quebec in 1682, in two veſſels ill-equipped, and 
on their arriyal, finding themſelves not ſtrong 
enough to attack the enemy, they were contented 
vith erecting a fort in the neighbourhood of that 
they deſigned to have taken. From this time 
they began a rivalſhip between the two compa · 
nies, one ſettled at Canada, the other in England, 
for the excluſive trade of the bay, which was con- 
ſtantly kept up by the diſputes it occaſioned, till 
x laſt, * each of their ſettlements had been 


frequently 
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frequently taken and recovered, all hoſtilities'were 


＋＋ terminated by the treaty of mn by which the 


whole was ceded to Great Britain. 
 Hupsow's Bay, properly ſpeaking, is only a 


mart for trade. The ſeverity. of the climate 


having deſtroyed all the corn ſow'n there at dif. 
ferent times, has fruſtrated every hope of agricul. 
ture, and conſequently. of population. . Through. 


out the whole of this extenſive coaſt, there are not 


more than ninety or'a hundred ſoldiers, or fators, 
who live in four bad forts, of which York fort is 
the principal. Their buſineſs is to receive the 
furs brought by the neighbouring ſavages in ex- 
change for merchandiſe, of which my have been 


taught the value and uſe, 


Tnovon theſe [ſkins be much more valuable 
than thoſe which are found in countries not ſo far 
north, yet they are cheaper. The ſavages give 


ten beaver ſkins. for-a gun, two for a pound of 


powder, one for four pounds of lead, one for a 


hatchet, one for ſix knives, two for a pound of 


glaſs beads, ſix for a cloth coat, five for a petti- 


coat, and one for a pound of ſnuff, Combs, iſ 
looking - glaſſes, kettles, and brandy, ſell in pro- 


portion, As the beaver is the common meaſure 
of exchange, by another regulation as fraudulent 
as the firſt, two otter ſkins and three martins are 
required inſtead of one beaver. Beſide this op- 
preſſion, which is authorized, there is another 
which is at leaſt tolerated, by which the ſavages 
are conſtantly defrauded in the quality, quantity, 
and meaſure of what is given them ; and by which 


they loſe about one third of the value. 


= FROM 


—— 
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From this regulated ſyſtem of impoſition it is 


eaſy to gueſs that the commerce of Hudſon's Bay 
is monopoly, The capital of the company that 
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is in poſſeſſion df it was originally no more than 


141,500 livres, and has been ſucceſſively in- 
creaſed to 2, 380, 500 f. This capital brings them 
in an annual return of forty or fifty thouſand ſkins 


of beavers or other animals, upon which they 


make ſo exorbitant a profit, that it excites the jea- 
Jouſy and clamours of the nation. Two-thirds of 
theſe beautiful furs are either conſumed in kind in 


the three Kingdoms, or made uſe of in the na- 


tional manufactures. The reſt are carried into 
Germany, where the nature of the climate makes 
them a valuable commodity. , _ * 
Bur it is neither the acquiſition of theſe ſavage 
riches, nor the ſtill greater emoluments that might 
be draw'n from this trade, if it were made free, 
which have alone fixed the attention of England 
as well as that of all Europe upon this frozen 
continent, Hudfon's Bay always has been, and 
is ſtill looked upon as the neareſt road from 
Europe to the Eaſt Indies, and to the richeſt 
arne * 
Cazor was the firſt who entertained an idea of 
a North-weſt paſſage to. the South Seas ; but his 
diſcoveries ended at Newfoundland. After him 


followed a multitude of Engliſh navigators, many 


of whom had the glory of giving their names to 
ſavage coaſts which no mortal had ever viſited be- 
fore, Theſe bold and memorable expeditions 
* 10,0621, 108. + 99,1871. 1058. 
"- were 
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BOOK were more ſtriking than really uſeful. The mog 


b—— fortunate of them did not furniſh a ſingle vpn, re. 
lative to the object of purſuit, The Dutch, leſ 
frequent in their attempts, and who purſued them 
with leſs ardour, were of courſe not more ſueceſß- 
ful, and the whole began to be treated as a chi. 
mera, when the dite of Hudſon's Bay re- 
kindled all the hopes, 25 were de I extin· 
gviſhed. 

From this time the attempts were renewed with 
freſh ardour, Thoſe that had been made before 
in yain by the mother-country, whoſe attention 
| was engroſſed by her own inteſtine cammotions, 
were purſued by New England, whoſe fituation 
was more fayaurable to the enterprize. Still, how - 
eyer, far ſome time there were more voyages un- 
ben dertaken than diſcoyeries made, The nation was 
8 long time kept in ſuſpenſe by the contradifory 
accounts received from the adventurers. While 
ſome maintained the poſſibility, ſome the proba- 
bility, and others aſſerted the cergainty of the paſ- 
ſage; the accounts they gave, inſtead of clearing 
up the point, involyed it in ſtill greater darkneſs. 
Indeed, theſe accounts are ſo full of obſcurity and 
confuſioh, they are ſilent upon ſo many important 
circumſtances, and they diſplay ſuch viſible marks 
of ignorance and want of veracity, that however 
impatient we may be of determining the queſtion, 
it is impoſſible to build any thing like a ſolid 
3 upon teſtimonies ſo ſuſpicious. At 
ength, the famous expedition of 1746 threw ſome 
kind of light upon a point which had remained 
enveloped in darkneſs for two centuries paſt. But 

| | * 


upon what grounds have the later navigators enter- 
tzined better hopes? What are the experiments on 
which they found their conjectures ? 

Lzr-us proceed to give an account of their ar- 
guments. There are three facts in natural hiſ- 
tory, which henceforward , muſt be taken for. 
granted. 
the ocean, and that they extend more or leſs into 
the other ſeas, in proportion as their channels 
communicate with the great reſervoir by larger or 
ſmaller openings; from whence it follows that 


Baltic, and other gulphs of the ſame nature; A 
ſecond matter of fact is, that the tides are much 
later and much weaker in places mofe remote 
from the ocean, than in thoſe which are nearer to 
it, The third fact is, that violent winds, which 
blow in a direction with the tides, make them 
riſe above their ordinary boundaries; and that 
thoie which blow in a contrary direction retard 
their motion, at the ſame time that they diminiſh 
their ſwell, | | 

From theſe principles it is moſt certain, that if 
Hudſon's Bay were no more than a gulph incloſed 
between two continents, and had no communica- 
tion but with the Atlantic, the tides in it would 
be very inconſiderable; they would be weaker in 
proportion as they were further removed from the 
ſource, and would be much leſs ſtrong wherever 
they ran in a contrary direction to the wind, But 
it is proved by obſervations made with the greateſt 
Kill and preciſion, that the tides are very high 
throughout 


— 
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The firſt is, that the tides come from 


this periodical motion either doth not exiſt, or is 
ſcarce perceptible in the Mediterranean, in the 
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1, K throughout the whole bay. It is certain that t 
* are higher towards the bottom of the bay than 
even in the ſtreight itſelf, or at leaſt in the neigh- 
bourhood of it. It is proved that even this height 
increaſes whenever the wind blows from a corner 
oppoſite to the ſtreight; it is, therefore, certain, 
that Hudſon's Bay has a communication with the 
ocean, beſide that which has been already found 
out. 

THoge who have endeavoured to explain theſe 
very ſtriking facts, by ſuppoſing a communica- 
tion of Hudſon's with Baffin's Bay, or with Davis's 
Streights, are evidently in an error, They would 
not ſcruple to reje this opinion, for which, in- 
deed, there is no real foundation, if they only con- 

 fidered that the tides are much lower in Davis's 
Streights, and in Baffin's Bay, than in Hudſon's, 

Bur if the tides in Hudſon's Bay can come nei- 

ther from the Atlantic ocean, nor from any othet 

northern fea, in which they ate conſtantly much 
weaker, it follows that they muſt have their ori- 
gin in the South Sea, And this is ſtill further ap- 
parent from another leading fact, which is, that 
the higheſt tides ever obſerved upon theſe coaſts 

are always occaſioned by the north-weſt winds, 
which blow directly againſt the mouth of the 
ſtreight. 

Havixo thus determined, as much as the na- 
ture of the ſubject will permit, the exiſtence of 
this paſſage ſo long and fo vainly wiſhed-for, the 
next point is, to find out in what part of the bay it 
is to be expected. From conſidering every cit- 
eumſtance, we are induced to think that the at- 

tempts, 
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tempts, which have been hitherto made without 3 2%. 
either choice or method, ought to be directed to- ws a 
vards Welcome Bay, on the weſtern coaſt. Firſt, 
the bottom of the ſea is to be ſeen there at the 
depth of about eleven fathom, which is an evident 
fon that the water comes from ſome ocean, as ſuch 
a tranſparency could not exiſt in waters diſcharged 
from rivers, or in melted ſnow'or rain. Secondly, 
The currents keep this place always free from ice, 
while all the reſt of the bay is covered with it; 
and their violence cannot be accounted for but by 
ſuppoſing them to come from ſome weſtern fea. 
Laſtly, The whales, which towards the latter end of 
autumn always go in ſearch of the warmeſt cli- 
mates, are found in great abundance in theſe parts 
towards the end of the ſummer, which would + 
ſem to indicate that there is an outlet for them 
from thence to the South Seas, not to the northern 
ocean. 0 

Ir is probable that the wigs is very ſhort, 
All the rivers-that empty themſelves on the weſt- 
ern coaſt of ' Hudſon's Bay are ſmall and flow, 
which ſeems to prove that they do not come from 
any diſtance; and that conſequently the lands 
which ſeparate the two ſeas are of a ſmall extent. 
This argument is ſtrengthened by the height and 
regularity of the tides, Wherever there is no other 
difference between the times-of the ebb and flow, 
but that which is occaſioned by the retarded pro- 
greſſion of the moon in her return to the meri- 
dian, it is a certain ſign that the ocean from whence 
thoſe tides come is very near. If the paſſage be 
ſhort, * not wy far to the north, as every thing 
ſeems 
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B 00 K ſeems to promiſe, we may allo. preſume that it i 
— not very difficult. The rapidity of the currents 


obſervable in theſe latitudes, which preyents any 
flakes of ice from continuing there, cannot but 
give ſome weight to this conjecture; 

Tun diſcovery that ſtill remains to be made is 
of ſo much importance and utility, that it would 
be folly to neglect the purſuit. of it. It is con- 
ſiſtent with the intereſt, as well as the dignity of 
Great Britain, that theſe attempts ſhould be pur. 
ſued; either till they ſucceed, or till the impoſſibi- 
lity of ſucceeding ſhall be demonſtrated; The re- 


ſolution which they have taken in 1745, of pto- 
miſing a conſiderable reward to the navigators 


who ſhould ſucceed in this great project, diſplays 
their wiſdom even in their generoſity: but is not 
ſtill ſufficient to attain the end that is propoſed, 
The miniſtry of England muſt know, that the ei. 
forts of individuals will not ſucceed, till the trade 
of Hudſon's Bay be entirely laid open, It ought 
to be made free on every account, and particu- 
larly, becauſe the term of the grant given by 
Charles II. has been expired for a long time, and 
hath never been legally prolonged. The com- 


pany in whoſe hands the trade is; ſince the year 


2670, not ſatisfied with neglecting the object of I 
their inſtitution, by taking no ſteps towards the 
diſcovery of a North-weſt paſſage, have even 
exerted their utmoſt efforts to thwart the deſigns 


of thoſe who, cither from love of glory or from 


other motives, have been impelled to this under- 
taking. Nothing can alter that ſpirit of iniquity 


* conſtitutes the eſſence of monopoly. 
PERHAPS 


\ 
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P:xyAPs, we ſhould however confine ourſelves 
chiefly to the, Northern ſeas, in order to diſcover 
this long · wiſhed- for paſſage. About two cen- 
turies ago, a report was ſpread that there exiſted 
one ſomewhere elſe, which was ſometimes de- 
ſcribed under the name of Anian. The Spa- 
niards, who were not yet acquainted with the 
paſſage from Cape Horn to the South Seas, and 
who got there only by the Streights of Magellan, 
which were dreaded on account of the frequent 
ſhipwrecks that happened there, eagerly laid hold 
of this popular opinion. They fitted out five 


0» expeditions, as expenſive as they were uſeleſs ; and 
n the reſult of which was, that Europe was unde- 
þ ceived with reſpect to this fabulous account, 
00 which the Spaniards themſelves were accuſed of 
d having propagated, in order to divert other na- 
. tions from the deſign of young a e towards 
& the North, 

it Tas ſtate of inackion did not, it is ſaid, laſt 
- WH long. The court of Madrid being informed that 
r New England was preparing, in 1636, a new 
| 


erpedition, to diſcover a paſſage through the 
Frozen Sea, likewiſe ordered one to be fitted out 
at Peru, in'order to meet theſe navigators. Ad- 
miral Fuentes, who was intruſted with this ex- 
pedition, ſet out from Callao, with four ſhips, 
towards the middle of the year 1640. He ra- 
pidly overcame all the obſtacles which nature 
oppoſed to his operations, and arrived himſelf in 
Hudſon's Bay, while his lieutenants penetrated 
into Davis's Streights, and into the ſea of Tar- 
fary, at the extremity of Aſia, Afr the diſco- 
Vor. YI = ; very 
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very of theſe three paſſages, the ſmall fleet very 


wy—— happily regained the South. Sea, from whence it 


had ſet out. It hath been pretended that the 


council in India, had myſteriouſly concealed the 


knowlege of this event from the nations, and that 
they had- ſuppreſſed, with the greateſt care, all 
the accounts which might one day revive the 
memory of it. The Spantards, in their turn, 
affirm, that the expedition of Fuentes, and the 
diſcovery, are both equally chimerical; and 
there can be no doubt but that ape are entirely 
in the right. 

Ir is very poſſible chat ch dag recently 
publiſhed' upon this ſubject, have excited a 
laudable curioſity. The government of Mexico, 
animated with the ſame ſpirit which begins to 
ſtimulate the mother-country, diſpatched, on the 
13th of June 1773, a frigate, deſtined to recon- 
noitre America at the higheſt degree of latitude 


| poſſible, The perſons on board this ſhip per- 


ceived the coaſt at 40, 49, and even at 55 de- 
grees 43 minutes; preciſely at the ſame place 
where Captain Tichivikow had diſcovered it 
upon his firſt expedition from Kamtſchatka, The 
ſhip entered into the port of Saint Blas, to take I 
in- freih proviſions, and then recommenced 1t's 
cruiſes, It can ſcarce be doubted, but that the 
deſire of gaining information with reſpect to the 
North-weſt Paſſage, was the principal deſign of 


all thefe labours. 


Ar rx ſo many fruitleſs attempts, if ſome na- 
vigator ſhould appear, whoſe ſtrong mind riſes 


ſuperior to every ſenſe of danger; who fears not 
2 to 
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o encounter the greateſt and moſt various hard- 


by the duration of them: if ſuch a one ſhould be 
animated with the ſenſe of glory, the only prin- 
ciple which makes men regardleſs of life; and 
excites them to great undertakings: if he ſhould 
be à well-informed man, foi as to underſtand 
what he ſees, and a man of veracity, ſo as relate 
nothing but what he hath ſeen; his reſearches 
will, perhaps, be crowned with betrer ſucceſs. 


perſon of Captain Cook : that navigator, who is 
ſo much beyond all his competitors, is gone for 
Otaheite. From thence he is to proceed to the 
North of California, there to ſeek for the North- 
weſt paſſage. He will have, for the purpoſe of 
elfecting this diſcovery, many advantages denied 
to thoſe navigators ho have gone by the way of 
Hudſon's Bay, or of the neighbouring latitudes, 
If this celebrated paſſage ſhould ſtill remain con- 
cealed, though it be ſought for with all his reſo- 
lution and ſkill, it muſt be concluded, either that 
it doth not exiſt, or that it is not . to man to 
diſcover it. 

Bur how aden is the viciſlitude of all 
human affairs; how perpetual the ſway of deſ- 
tiny, which thwarts- or favours, retards or ac- 
celerates, | ſtops or | ſuſpends our enterprizes ! 
Cook, whom nature had endowed with the ge- 
nius and intrepidity neceſſary for extraordinary 
actions; whom a generous and enlightened na- 
ton had provided with all the means that can 

, Na inſure 
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ſhips, and whoſe patience cannot be exhauſted — 


Tais extraordinary man hath appeared in the - 
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inſure ſucceſs; whoſe ſhip, a young monarchy 
convinced undoubtedly that virtue attends upon 
the progreſs of knowlege, had given orders to 
reſpect, and to aſſiſt during the courſe of hoſtili- 
ties, as in time of full peace; Cook, who had 
failed over an immenſe extent of ſpace, and 
whoſe labours were now drawing near to an end, 
loſes his life by the hands of a ſavage. The man 
whoſe remains ſhould have been depoſited by the 
ſide of kings, is buried at the foot of a tree, in 
an iſland almoſt unknow'n. 

SHouLD his ſucceſſor Captain Clerke, who 
-purſues his projects, at length diſcover this paſ- 
ſage, which hath been ſo obſtinately ſought for, 
and ſhould it prove eaſy to fail through it, the 
connections between Europe and the Eaſt ahd 
Weſt Indies will become more animated, more 
conſtant, and more © conſiderable. Both the 
Streights of Magellan and Cape Horn will be 
entirely deſerted, and the Cape of Good Hope 
much leſs frequented. 

Taxsz revolutions, ' which may affect Hud- 

| ſon's Bay in ſo palpable a manner, will never 
change 'the deſtiny of Canada, conquered from 
France | in 1760, 


State of a= THIS colony was divided during the ſpace of 
— four years into three military governments, 
unter the Civil and criminal cauſes were tried at Quebec 
Gear Be - and ut Trois Rivieres, by the officers of the army; 
while at Montreal, theſe nice and important 
functions were intruſted to the citizens. They 
were both equally i * of the laws : and the 


commandant 
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dommandant of each diſtrict, to whom an appeal B . 

Jay from their 1 was not * in- 

ſormed. 8 
A new ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed i in the year 1764. 

Canada was diſmembered of the coaſt of Labra- 

dor, which was united to Newfoundland ; of 

Lake Champlain, and of all the ſpace to the ſouth 

of the forty-fifth degree of latitude, which was 

added to New York; and of the immenſe terri- 

tory to the weſt of Fort Golette, and of the-Lake 

Niſſiping, which was put under no government. 

The remainder, under the title of the Province of 

Quebec, was ſubject to one governor. 
Ar the ſame period, the colony was put under 

the laws of the Admiralty of England; but this 

innovation was hardly perceived, becauſe it 

ſcarce intereſted any but the conquerors, wha 

were in poſſeſſion of all the maritime trade. 
GzeaTer attention was paid to the eſtabliſh. # 55 

ment of the code of criminal laws adopted in | 

England, This was one of the moſt valuable 

preſents Canada could poſlibly receive. 


Beroxe that time, a culprit, whether guilty 
oronly fuſpected, was immediately ſeized, throw'n 
into priſon, and queſtioned, without being made 
acquainted either with his crime or with his ac- 
cuſer, and without being allowed the liberty of 
ſeeing either his relations or friends, or of ap- 
plying to council, He was made to ſwear, that 
he would tell the truth, that is to ſay, accuſe 
himſelf; and to complete theſe abſurdities, his 
teſtimony was diſregarded, | 

N 3 ATTEMPTS 
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8 ATTEMPTS were then made to embarraſs bim 
oeh captious queſtions, which an impudent and 
guilty perſon could more readily anſwer, than an 
inhocent man in confuſion, One might haye 
ſaid, that the function of a judge was nothing 
more than the ſubtle art of finding out culprits, 
The priſoner was not confronted with thoſe why 
' depoſed againſt him, till the inſtant before the 
judge pronounced either his releaſe, ,or a delay 
of paſling ſentence, for the purpoſe of obtaining 
more ample information, or. the puniſhment of 
torture or death. In caſe of releaſe, the in- 
nocent man obtained no indemnity ;z while, on the 
other hand, the ſentence of death was alway 
followed by confiſcation: for ſuch, in abridgment, 
is the mode of criminal proceſs in France, The 
Canadians ſoon underſtood, and ſenſibly felt the 
value of a legiſlation, which remaved all theſe 

evils. 

Tar civil code of KAR Britain did not give 
equal ſatisfaction. It's ſtatutes were complicated, 
obſcure, and numerous; they were Written in a 
language which was not then familiar to the con- 
quered people. Independent of theſe conſidera- 

tions, the Canadians had lived one hundred and 
fifty years under, another kind of adminiſtration, 

which they were attached to by birth, by educa- 

tion, by cuſtom, .and, perhaps alſo, by a kind of 

national pride. They could not therefore but 

experience great uneaſineſs at ſeeing a change in 

the rule of their duties, and in the baſis of their 
property. If diſcontent was not carried ſo far as 
: _ 
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to diſturb public tranquillity, it was becauſe the B 25 K 
inhabitants of this region had not yet loſt that — 
ſpirit of blind obedience which had ſo long di- 
refted all their actions: it is becauſe the admi- 
niſtrators and magiſtrates who had been given to 
them, were conſtantly deviating from their in- 
ſtructions, in order to come as near as poſſible 
to the cuſtoms and maxims which they. found 
eſtabliſhed, * 

Tus parliament was aware that this 

ment could not be laſting. They ſettled, that, 

on mw firſt of May 1775, Canada ſhould recover 
it's firſt limits ; that it ſhould be governed by it's 
former juriſprudence, and by the criminal and 
maritime laws of England : that the free exerciſe 
of the Catholic religion ſhould be allowed; and 
that this kind of worſhip ſhould never be an ob- 
ſtacle to any of the rights of the citizen: that 
eccleſiaſtical tithes, and the feudal obligations, 
which had been fo fortunately diſuſed ſince the 
time of the conqueſt, ſhould recover their for- 
mer influence. A council, appointed by the 
king, might annul theſe arrangements, and exer- 
ciſe every kind of power, except that of levying 
taxes, This council was to copſiſt of twenty= * . | 
three perſons, promiſcuouſly choſen from among An 
the two nations, and ſubjected only to take an | 
oath of allegiance. * 

Tuis ariſtocracy, which was very variable, 
and entirely of a new caſt, was generally diſliked. 
The antient ſubjects of Great Britain lately ſet- 
tled in this new polleſſion, were exceedingly 
Glatified at having part of their rights taken 
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TRE from them. The Canadians, who began to know 

-[ the value of liberty, and who had been flattered 
with the hopes of -being under the Engliſh go- 
vernment, found themſelves, with grief, deceived 
in their expectations. It is probable that the 
court of London itſelf had not a more favourable 
opinion of this meaſure. This kind of arrange- 
ment had been ſuggeſted to the government, by 
the diſcontent which was already know'n to pre- 
vail in moſt of their provinces of the New World, 
It may be preſumed that they will retract when 
circumſtances and policy will admit of i it. 

Bur yet what became of Canada during the 
courſe of thoſe too rapid revolutions that have in 

happened in the government ? . 
Ix:'s population, which the events of war had h 
ſeverely decreaſed, hath ariſen to one hundred 
and thirty thouſand ſouls, in the ſpace of ſixteen 
| years, The province hath not been indebted to 
new coloniſts for this increaſe, There has 
ſcarce arrived a ſufficient number of Engliſh- 
men, to replace one thouſand or twelve hundred 
| Frenchmen who had quitted it at the conqueſt, 
This fortunate event hath alone been produced 
by peace, by eaſy circumſtances, and by a multi- 
plication of uſeful-labours, 

Tus firft years of tranquillity have ſerved to 
extricate the colony from that kind of chaos 
into which it had been plunged- by a deſtructiye 
and unfortunate war, Theſe events have ſoon 
been ſucceeded by improvements. 


STockiNGS, lace, coarſe linens, and common 


ſtuffs, had for a long time been manufactured at 
Canada, 
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taken out of the hands of women, who-are along 
employed in them, as well as in others more 
ſuitable to their ſex. 4 0 An 

Tus beaver and fur trade bn not diminiſhed; 
25 it was apprehended, It hath even rather in- 
creaſed, becauſe the Canadians, more active than 
their neighbours, and better ſkilled in treatin 


2.2 7-0 T3 & a 7. as. & 


the intercourſe betwen Hudſon's Bay and New 
Tork. Beſides, the value of the furs is doubled 
in Europe, while the price of che articles 


hanced. 

Tnovon the ſeas in the Sie of 
Canada abound in fiſh; the Canadians have ſel- 
dom frequented them. The natural obſtacles 


diſguſt them of fiſhing. The cod fiſhery, how- 
ever, formerly attempted at Gaſpe and at Mont 


progreſs, ſince the conqueſt. The whale fiſhery 
tath even been attempted, but not with ſufficient 
ſucceſs to be continued. It will undoubredly 
be revived, when an increaſe of ſailors, and 
of knowlege, and perhaps when gratuities, pro- 
an beſtowed, ſhall have levelled every. diffi» 

ty. 

Taz cattle have "UE Py and yet there i is no 
meat ſalted, except for the internal conſumption, 
and 


Canada, Theſe manufactures have been ex« 574.28 
tended but not improved. The two latter muſt =o 
remain in this ſtate of degradation, till they are | 


with the ſavages, have ſucceeded in reſtraining 
which are given in ONE we is but 2 ee | 


which render them averſe from navigation, alſo, 


Louis; that of the ſalmon and of the ſeal, eſtabliſu— 
ed upon the coaſt of Labrador, have made ſome 
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29.05 WY for the exterior navigation of the colony. 
Some of, theſe ſalt proviſions will ſoon be ſent to 
| the Weſt Indies, in the fame manner as horſe; 
dow are; Which, W ne are indefati- 

gable. 

Tur ts of flax, * and tobacco, hath 
viſibly increaſed. That of corn hath particularly 
engaged the attention of the colony, In 70, it 
began to furniſn flour to the Weſt. Indies, and 
ſeeds to Italy, to Portugal, to Spain, and even to 
England; and chis exportation Increaſes con · 
amin. „ 

Ix 1769, the produftions fold to - foreigners 
et to 4,077, 602 livres 7 ſols 8 deniers*, 
They were carried off by about ſeventy veſlels 
from Old, or New. England; ſeveral of which 
came with their ballaſt only. The others 
brought to the colony, rum, molaſſes, coffee, and 
ſugar; from the Weſt Indies; ſalt, oil, wine, and 

brandy, from Spain, Italy, and Portugal; and 
ſtuffs, linens, and houſehold furniture from 
the | mother-country.. Canada is properly in 
poſſeſſion of no other ſhips except thoſe which 
are neceſſary for the internal conſumption; 2 
dozen of ſmall veſſels, which are employed in the 
ſeal fiſhery; and five or fix, which are ſent to the 
Antilles. The conſtruction of veſſels, far from 
having been more frequent, hath diminiſhed ſince 
the conqueſt ; and it is to the dearneſs of labour, 
in which -more hands are employed, that this 
Change, which it was not natural to expect, mult 
be attributed, 
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Tais inconvenience hath not prevented the R 00.8 
colony from becoming richer than it was unde 


another dominion. It's debts have been cntirel 
paid, ſince the year 1772, and it hath no paper 


currency. It's ſpecie increaſes daily, both -by 


the multiplication of it's commadities, and 


the expences of government. Beſides what Great 
Britain hath expended for the troops, the civil 


adminiſtration of Canada coſts the country an- 
nually 625,000 livres“, while it receives only 
325,000 livres + from the duties which it hath 
impoſed, in 1765, 177 a, and 1773, on the wines, 
brandy, rum, molaſſes, glaſs, and colours. 
Tut extent of Canada, the fertility of it's ſoil, 
the ſalubrity of it's. climate, ſhould. ſeem to in- 
vite it to a great degree of proſperity; but this is 
impeded by powerful obſtacles. - This region 
hath only one river for it's exports and imports, 
and even this is blocked up by ice, ſo as not to 
be navigable during ſix months; while heavy fogs 
render the navigation of it flow and difficult 
throughout the reſt of the year. Hence it will 
happen, that the other northern colonies which 
have the ſame productions as this colony, and 
have nat ſimilar obſtacles to ſurmount, will 
always have a decided advantage over it, for the 
large fiſheries, and for the navigation to the Weſt 
Indies and to Europe. In this reſpect the iſland of 
St, John is more fortunately circumſtanced. 
Wurxx the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of the iſland 
of St. John, ſituated on the Gulph of St. Law- 
rence, they had the bad policy to expel from 


* 26,0411, 135. 4d, 193751. 
thence 


What is be- 
come of the 
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PASS thence more than three ' thouſand Frenchmen, 
who had lately formed ſettlements there, No 
— ſooner had the property of the iſland been inſured 
— — "0 to the conqueror by treaties, than the Earl of 
ta govern= Egmont was deſirous of becoming maſter of it. 
n=". He engaged to furniſh twelve hundred armed 
men for the defence of the colony, provided he ** 
were permitted to cede, on the ſame conditions, 
and in meſne fee, ſome conſiderable portions oſ 
his territory. Theſe offers were agreeable to 
the court of London, but by a law which was 
made at the memorable period of the reſtoration 
of Charles II. the granting of the domains of the 
.crown upon the ſtipulation of a military ſervice, 
or of a feudal homage, had been forbidden, 
The lawyers determined, that this ſtatute affected 
the New, as well as the Old World; and this de- 

ciſion ſuggeſted other ideas to government. 
Tus long and cruel ſtorm by which .the globe 
had been agitated was appeaſed. Moſt of the 
officers who had fealed the triumphs of England 
with their blood, were unemployed and without 
ſubſiſtence. It was imagined to divide the ſoil 
of St. John among them, upon condition that 
after ten years of free enjoyment, they ſhould 
annually pay to the treaſury, as they do in molt 
of the provinces of the continent of America, 2 
livres 10 ſols 7 deniers and a half “ for every hun- 
dred acres they ſhould poſſeſs. Very few of theſc 
new proprietors intended to ſettle in theſe diſtant 
regions; very few of them were able to furniſh the 
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ts neceſſary for clearing a portion. of land of * SOM 
any extent. Moſt of them ceded their rights, for — 
z greater or leſs time, and for a rent more or leſs 

moderate, to ſome Iriſhmen, and eſpecially to + 
ome Scotch Highlanders. The number of co- 

lniſts doth not yet amount to twelve hundred 

who are employed in the cod fiſhery, and in cul- 

tures of different kinds. They have no inter- 

courſe with Europe, but trade only with Quebec 

and with Halifax. | 

Tur 1772, St. John depended upon Nova 
Scotia. At this period it formed a ſeparate ſtate; 
It obtained a governor, a council, an aſſembly, a 
cuſtom-houſe, and an admiralty. Port la Joie; 
which is now called Charlotte * is the capi> 
tal of the colony. 

Ax iſland of ſo ſmall an extent ſcarce aps 
peared worthy of the importance it acquired by 
favours which we cannot account for. In order 
to give a kind of reality to this ſettlement, the 
iſlands of Magdalen, inhabited by a few perſons 
employed in the cod fiſhery, and in catching ſea» 
cows, wete annexed to it; as was alſo Cape Bre- 
ton, which was formerly famous, but which hath 
loſt it's importance by it's change of government. 
Loviſbourg, the terror of Engliſh America not 
twenty years ago, is now no more than a heap of 
ruins. The four thouſand Frenchmen who had 
been diſperſed after the conqueſt, - by an un- 
juſt and ill judged miſtruſt, have only been re- 
placed by five or ſix hundred men, who are more 
engaged in ſmuggling than in fiſhing. Even 
che coal · mines have no longer been attended to, 
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BOOK Taps mines are very abundant at Cape Bre- eaſe 


dos, are eaſily worked, and are in ſome meg. No 
ſure inexhauſtible. Under the former poſſeſſory Eq. 

a great confuſion prevailed in them, which the int 

new government have-wiſhed to prevent, by re. cree 

ſerving the property to themſelyes, in order tg vere 

© cede it only to thoſe who ſhould have ſufficient peb 
means to render jt uſeful, Thoſe who will en. Wl the: 

gage in this undertaking, with the funds requi- cav 

ſite, will find an advantageous mart in all the weſt. plac 

ern iſlands of America, and even upon the'coaſts, the 

and in the ports of the northern continent, where ent 

the dearneſs of wood is already experienced, and tio! 

where it will be {till more ſenſibly felt every day; wir 

This ſpecies of induſtry would form a trade Wh 

to the colony, which would be ever increaſing; the 

and it would even extend it's fiſheries; but not to we 

that degree as ever to reader them equal to thoſe leſ 

of Newfoundland. po 

— Tuis iſland, ſituated between 46 and 52 de- en 


of New. grees of north latitude, is ſeparated from the 
feundland. coaſt of Labrador only by a channel of moderate 
breadth, know'n by the name of Belleiſle Streights, 
It is of a triangular form, and ſomething more 
than three hundred leagues in circumference, We 
can only ſpeak by conjecture of the inland parts 
of it on account of the difficulty of penetrating 
far into it, and the apparent inutility of ſucceed- 
ing in the attempt. The little that is know'n of 
it, is, that it is full of very ſteep rocks, mountains 
covered with bad wood, and ſome very narrow 
and ſandy valleys. Theſe inacceſſible places are 
ſtocked with deer, which ä with the greatet 
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tile on account of the ſecurity of their ſituation. 0 272. * 
No ſavages have ever been ſeen there except ſqme 


Eaquimaux, who come over from the continent 

in the hunting ſeaſon. The coaſt abounds with 
3 roads, and harbours; is ſometimes co- 
vered with moſs, but more commonly with ſmall 
pebbles, which ſeem as if they, had been placed 
there by deſign, for the purpoſe of drying the fiſh 
caught in the neighbourhood, In all the open 


places, where the flat ſtones refle& the ſun's rays, | 


the heat is exceſſive. The reſt of the country is 
entirely cold; leſs ſo, however, from it's ſitua- 


tion, than from the heights, the foreſts, the 


winds, .and above all the vaſt mountains of ice 
which come out of the Northern ſeas, and fix on 
theſe coaſts, The ſky towards the northern and 
weſtern parts is conſtantly ſerene, but is much 
les ſo towards the eaſt and ſouth, both of theſe 


points being too near the great bank, which is 


enveloped in a perpetual fog. 
NewrounDLAND was diſcovered in 1497; by 


John Cabot, a Venetian; but this diſcovery was 
not purſued, At the return of this great navige- 
tor, England was too much taken up with it's 
Uiſputes with Scotland, to give any ſerious atten- 
tion to ſuch diſtant intereſts, 

Tuiarr years afterwards, Henry VIII. ſent 
two ſhips to take a more particular ſurvey of the 
Iſland, which had as yet been only perceived. 
One of theſe ſhips was loſt upon thoſe ſavage 
coaſts, and the other returned to England with- 
out having acquired any information, 

ANOTHER 
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'AnoTazR voyage, undertaken in 1936, wa 


3 more ſucceſsful, The adventurers, who had un- 


dertaken it with the aſſiſtance of government, in- 


formed their country, that a great quantity of cod- 
fiſh. might be caught at Newfoundland; This in- 


formation was not entirely uſeleſs; and ſoon after, 


ſome ſmall veſſels were ſent from England in the 
ſpring, which returned in autumn with their 
whole freight of fiſh, both ſalt and dried. 

Ar firſt, the territory which was requiſite to 
prepare the cod-fiſh belonged to the firſt perſon 
who ſeized upon it. This cuſtom proved a perpe- 
tual ſource of diſcord, Sir Thomas Hampſhire, 
who was ſent by Queen Elizabeth in 1582 into 
theſe latitudes, with five ſhips, was authorized 
to ſecure to every fiſherman the property of that 
portion of the coaſt which he choſe, 

Tais new arrangement multiplied the expe- 
ditions to Newfoundland to ſuch a degree, that 


in 1615 two hundred and fiſty Engliſh veſſels 


were ſeen upon thoſe coaſts; the lading of which 
amounted in all to fifteen thouſand tons. All 


| theſe veſſels had ſailed from Europe. It was not 
till ſome years after that fixed habitations were 


formed there, which gradually occupied, on the | 


eaſtern coaſt, the ſpace that extends from Con- 
ception Bay to Cape Ras, Thoſe who were con- 
cerned in the fiſhery being forced, both from the 
nature of their employment and that of the ſoil, 
to live at a diſtance from each other, opened 


- paths of communication through the woods. 


Their general rendezvous: was, at St, John's, 
where, 
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where, in an excellent harbour, formed n 1 0 95.5 * 


two mountains at a very ſmall diſtance from each. woyp— 


other, they, met with privateers from the mother- 
country, ho ſupplied them with every neceſſary 
article, in change for the ber of their 
fiſnerx. 
Tax French bad on their views awards 
Newfoundland, before this proſperity of the Eng- 
liſh trade. They pretend even. that they have 
frequented the coaſts, of this iſland ſince the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century, This period 
may be too remote; but it is certain that they 
frequented them before the year 1634, when they 
obtained, according to the account of their rivals, 
from Charles I. the liberty of fiſhing i in theſe la- 
tiudes,,on the condition of paying him a duty of 
five per cent, But this tribute, which was equally 
burthenſome and a was ſoon after 
taken off. 

Howzvrz this fact may de; * truth of which 


is not aſcertained by any record, it is proved, 
that towards the middle of the ſeventeenth. cen» 


tury, the French went annually. to Newfound- ' 


land, They did not, it is true, fiſh on the weſt- 
ern coaſt of the iſland, though, as it 'made part 
of the Gulph of St. Lawrence, it was underſtood 
to belong to them, but they frequented in great 
numbers the northern part, which they had 
called Le Petit Nord. Some of them had even 


fixed upon the ſouthern part, where they had 
formed a kind of town upon the Bay of Placentia, - 


which united all the conveniences that could: be 


wiſhed for to obtain a ſucceſsful filbery. 
Vol. VII. 0 AMONG 


79% HISTORY OF SPTTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
„ % Aonc all the ſettlements with which the Ev- 
—— ropeans have covered the New World, there is 
none of the nature of that of Newfoundland, The 
others have generally been the deſtruction of the 
 Arft coloniſts they have received, and of a great 
number of their ſucceſſors ; this climate, of itſelf, 
Hath not deſtroyed one ſingle perſon ; it hath even 
| reſtored ſtrength to ſome of thoſe whoſe health had 
dern affected by leſs wholefome climates. The 
other colonies have exhibited a ſeries of injuſtice, 
oppreſſion, and carnage, which will for ever be 
kolden in deteſtation. Newfoundland alone hath 
hot offended againſt humanity, nor injured the 
Tights of any people. The other fettlements have 
yielded productions, only by receiving an equal 
value in exchange. Newfoundland alone hath 
draw'n from the depths of the waters, riches 
Formed by nature alone, and which furniſh ſub- 
fiſtence to ſeveral countries of both hemiſpheres, 
Ho much time hath elapſed before this pa- 
rallel hath been made! Of what importance did 
fiſh appear, when compared to the money which 
men went in fearch of in the New World? It 
was long before it was underſtood, if even it be 
yet underſtood, that the repreſentation of the 
thing is not of greater value than the thing it- 
ff; and that a ſhip filled with cod, and a gal 
leon, are veſſels equally laden with gold. There 
is even this remarkable difference, that mines can 
be exhauſted, and that the fiſheries never are. 
Gold is not reproduced; but the fiſh are fo in- 
eeſſantly. 05 
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Tax vealth of the fiſheries of Newfoundland ® 9,9. * 
had made fuch a fmall impreſſion upon the court — 


of Verſallles in particular, that they had not even 
thought. of thoſe latitudes before 1660 and that 
eren then, they took no further notice of it; 
than to deſtroy the good which had been done 
there by their ſubjects, without their ſanction. 
They gave up the property of Placentia Bay to a 

ate man named Gargot; but this rapaeious 
man was driven away by the fiſhermen, whom 
he had been allowed to ſpoil. The miniſtry did 
not perſiſt in ſupporting the injuſtice of which 
they had been guilty z and nevertheleſs the op- 


of the colony was not diminiſhed; The 


laborious men, whom neceſſity had united upon 
this barren and favage land, being now draw'n 
out of that fortunate oblivion in which they had 
remained, were perſecuted without intermiſſion 
by the commanders who ſucceeded each other in 


a fort which had been eonſtructed. This tyranny, 


by which the coloniſts were prevented from ac- 


quiring that degtee of competency that was ne- 


ceſſaty to enable them to purſue their labours 


with ſucceſs, muſt alſo hinder them from in- 


creaſing their numbers. The French fiſhery, 
therefore, could never proſper ſo well as that of 
the Engliſh, 

NotwiTBSTANDING this, Great Britain, at the 
treaty of Utrecht, did not forget that her enter- 


priſing neighbours, ſupported by the Canadians, 


accuſtomed to ſudden attacks, and to the fatigues 
of the chace, had ſeveral times, during the two 
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laſt wars, carried devaſtation into her ſettle - 
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ments. This was ſufficient to induce: her to de- 
mand the entire poſſeſſion of the (iſland; and 
France, exhauſted by her misfortunes; reſolved to 
make this ſacrifice 3 not, however, without re- 


ſerving to themſelves! not only the right of fiſhing 


on one part of the iſland, but alſo on the Great 
Bank, which was conſidered as belonging to it. 
Fus fiſh for which theſe latitudes are ſo famous 


is the cod. The length ol this fiſh does not ex- 
ceed three. feet, and is often leſs ; but the. ſea does 


not produce any with mouths as large in propor- 
tion to their ſize, or who are ſo voracious. Bro- 


ken pieces of carthen ware, iron and glaſs, are 


often found in their bellies. The ſtomach, in- 
deed, does not, as has been imagined, digeſt 
theſe hard ſubſtances, but by a certain power of 
inverting itſelf, like a pocket, diſcharges what- 


ever loads it. This fiſh would have been leſs 


voracious, if it's ſtomach had not been capable 
of being inverted. It's organization makes 


it indifferent with reſpect to the nature of 


the ſuſtenance it feeds upon. The conformation 


of the organs is the principle of appetite, in al 


the living ſubſtances in the three nee king- 
doms. 

Tux cod fiſh is found i in che proces ſeas of 
Europe. The fiſhery is carried on there by thirty 
Engliſh, ſixty French, and 150 Dutch veſſels, 
which, taken together, carry from 80 to 100 tons 
burden. Their competitors are the Iriſh, and 


above all the Norwegians. The latter are em- 


played, before the fiſhing ſeaſon, in collecting 


upon the coaſt, the eggs of the cod, which is the 
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ami, from twenty to twenty- two thouſand tons Were 
of this fiſſi, at nine livres *-per.ton., If markets 
could be found for ir, it might be taken in 
greater quantity: for an able naturaliſt, who has 
had the patience to count the eggs of one ſingle 
cod, has found 9,344,000 of them, This bounty 
of nature muſt be ſtill more confiderable at New- 
foundland, where the cod fiſh is un in . 
greater plenty. 5 | 

Tux fiſh of Newfoundland i is alſo more delicate; 
dough not ſo white; but it is not an object of 
trade when freſh, and only ſerves for the food of 
thoſe who are employed. in the fiſhery. When it 

is ſalted and dried, or only ſalted, it becomes a 
100 article to a great part of Europe and Ame- 
rica, That which is only ſalted is called green 
cod, and is caught upon the great bank. 

Tais bank is one of thoſe mountains that are 
ſormed under water by the earth which the ſea is 
continually waſhing away from the continent. 
Both it's extremities terminate ſo much in a point, 
that ĩt is difficult to aſſign the preciſe extent of it, 
but it is generally reckoned to be 160 leagues 
long and go broad. Towards the middle of it, on 
the European ſide, is a kind of bay, which has 
been called the Ditch. Throughout all this ſpace, 
the depth of water is very different; in ſome places 
there are only five, in others above ſixty fathom. 
The ſun ſcarce ever ſhews itſelf. there, and the — 
i generally covered with m cold 2 
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» 0 K* wayes are always agitated, and the winds always 


high about this ſpot, which muſt be -owen to 
this circumſtance, that the ſea being irregulatly 
driven forward by currents, bearing ſometimes on 
one fide, and fometimes on the other, ſtrikes with 
impetuolity againſt the borders, which are 
where perpendicular, and is repelled from them 
with equal violence. This is moſt likely to be 
the true reaſon, becaufe on the bank itſelf, at x 
little diſtance from the borders, the ſituation is az 
tranquil as in a harbour, except when a violent 
wind, which comes from a greater ee. hap 
Pens tp blow there. 

Fzom the middle of July to the . 
Auguſt, chere is no cod ſound either upon the 
Great Bank, or any of the ſmall ones near it, but 
all the reſt of the year the fiſhery is carried on. 

Pzzy1ovs to their beginning the fiſhery, they 
build 2 gallery on the outſide of the ſhip, which 
reaches from the main - maſt to the ſtern, and 
ſometimes the whole length of the veſſel, This 
gallery is furniſhed with barrels, with the tops 
beaten out. The fiſhermen place themſelves 
within theſe, and are ſheltered (from the weather 


by a pitched covering faſtened to the barrels, As | 
ſoon as they catch a cod they cut out it's tongue, 


and give the fiſh ta one of the boys, 10 carry it 
to a perſon appointed for the purpoſe, who im- 
mediately ſtrikes off the head, plucks our the 
Aver and enrrails, and then lets it fall through 3 
ſmall hatchway dern the decks ; when another 
man takes it, and draws out the bone as far a 
the navel, and then lets it ſink through another 

hatchway 
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IN THE EAST AND WBST INDIES, 
hee. into the hold, where it is ſalted and 22.0 K 


ranged in piles. The perſon who ſalts it takes — 
care to leave ſalt enough between each row of fiſb, 
but not more than is ſufficient to prevent their 
wuching each other, for either of theſe circum- 


ſtances neglected would ſpoil the cod. 


Bur it is a well atteſted phœnomenon, that 
the cod fiſhery is ſcarcely begun before the ſea 
becomes oily, grows calm, and the barks ate 
ſeen —_ upon the ſurface of the waters as 

poliſhed mirror. The ſame effect is pro- 
duced = the oil which runs from a whale when 
it is cut to pieces, A ſhip newly tarred appeaſes 
the ſea under it and round the veſſels which are 
near it, In 1756, Dr. Franklin going to Louif- 
bourg with a. great fleet, obſeryed that the way 
of two ſhips was remarkably ſmooth, while that 
of the others was agitated; upon aſking the 
captain the reaſon of this, he was told that this 
difference was occaſioned by the waſhing of the 
kitchen utenſils, Dr. Franklin was not-ſatisfied 
wich this reaſon, but ſoon found out the truth of 
it by a ſeries of experiments, by which he diſco» 
yered that a few drops af oil, the whale of which 
united together would ſcarce have filled a ſpoon, 
quieted the waves at more than a hundred toiſes 
diſtance, with a celericy of expanſion as mar- 
vellous as it's diviſion. 

Ir appears that vegetable oil is more efficacious 
than animal oil. The calm which is produced 
by this is reckoned to laſt two hours out at ſea, 
where this effect requires the effuſion of à con- 
ſderable quantity of oil. The een of a few 

04 barrels 
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2% & barrels of this fuid hath ſaved ſome great veſſch 
' wenn from mipwreck, with which they were threatened 
by the moſt dreadful tempeſt. | 
 NoTwITHSTANDING an infinite number of ay. 
thentic fats, it is as yet doubrful whether oil, or 
in general all far ſubſtances, whethet fluid or 
ſeparated, have the property of © lowering the 
height of the wayes. They appear to have ng 
effect but againſt the breakers. 
Ir is faid that the ſea breaks when it riſe very 
high in foaming; and in forming as it were co- 
lumns of water which fall down again with great 
violence. When the ſea is high, the waves 
aſcend, but follow each other regularly, and the 
ſhips give way without danger to this motion, 
which ſeems to carry them up to the ſkies or 
down to the infernal regions. But when the 
waves are violently agitated by winds which bloy 
in contrary directions, or from ſome other cauſe, 
this is not the caſe. Two ſhips cloſe” enough to 
ſpeak, are ſuddenly hid from each other's ſight, 
A mountain of water riſes between them, which 
when it comes to break and fall upon them, is 
ſufficient to daſh them to- pieces. This ſtate of 
the ſca is not a common one. One may fail a 
long time without being expoſed to it. But if 
the uſe of oil ſhould preſetve but one ſingle veſſel 
among the multitude of thoſe 'which cover the 
ocean in a great number of years, the importance 
of this eaſy edu would ſtill be * ory gat 
able. 
Tur fiſhermen of Liſbon and thoſe of the 
Bermudas, reſtore calm — tranſpareney to the 
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{a with alittle oil, which immediately puts a 0 2.9. * 
ſtop to the irregularity of the 'rays of light, and Wer 
enables them to perceive the fiſh, The modern 
divers, who go in ſeatch of pearls in the bottom 
of the ſea, accuſtom themſelves, in imitation of 
the antients, to fill their mouths with oil, which 
they throw out drop by drop, in proportion as 
the darkneſs ' conceals their prey from them. 
Some of them gueſs at the preſence of the ſhark, 
or at the abundance of the herring, in thoſe places 
where the ſea offers them a calm not to be found 
in the neighbouring latitudes. .” Some perſons at- 
tribute this to the oil which makes it's eſcape | 
from the body of the-herring ; others ſay that it is 
preſſed out of the herring by the teeth of the ſhark 
while he is devouring that fiſh. / The ſame me- 
thod is uſed ſometimes to diſcover the points of 
rocks concealed by the ' agitation of the waves, 
ſometimes to reach land with Jeſs danger. For 
this purpoſe ſome ſuſpend behind their boats a 
parcel of inteſtines filled with the fat of the Ful- 
mar or Petrel; a bird which throws up in it's na- 
tural ſtate the oil of the fiſh upon which it feeds. 
Others, inſtead of this, uſe a jar turned upſide 
down, from Which the oil drops gradually through 
an opening make in the cork. The terrible ele- 
ment therefore; which hath ſeparated continents 
from each other; which deluges whole countries; 
which drives animals and men before it, and 
which will one day incroach upon their dwell- 
ings, may be appeaſed in it's wrath, if a feather. 
dipt in oil be paſſed over it's ſurfſace. Who 
w_ what may be the * of this diſ- 
covery, 
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diſputed with Ariſtotle.or Pliny ? If a feather dipt 
in oil can ſmooth the waves, what will not be the 
effect of long wings conſtantly moiſtened with 
this fluid, and mechanically adapted to our ſhips? 
Tuis idea will not fail of exciting the ridicule 
of our ſuperficial minded men; but it is not for 
ſuch that I write, We treat popular opinion 
with too much contempt, We decide with too 
much haſte on the poſſibility or impoſſibility of 
things. In our opinion of Pliny, the naturaliſt, 
we have paſſed from one extreme to the other. 
Our anceſtors have granted too much to Ariſtatle, 
while we perhaps have denied him more than it 
became men, the moſt informed among whom, 
hath not ſufficieat knowlege either to approve or 
contradict -his book on animals. This diſdain 
might perhaps be excuſed in a Buffon, a Dau- 
benton, or « Linnæœus ; but it always exeites our 
indignation when we meet with it in him, who 
departing from his on ſphere, and negleQing 
fame which offers itſelf to him, in order to run after 
that which flies from him, ſhall yenture to decide 
upon the merit of theſe men of genius, with per- 


emptorineſs which woyld diſguſt us, if even it | 


were ſupported by ghe got Ariking on6-Jeal con 


reſtible claims, 


AccogvinG to natural right, the fiſhery upon 
the great bank ought to have been common to 
all mankind; notwithſtanding which the two 
powers that had formed colonies in North Ame- 
rica, have made very dittle difficulty of appropti- 
4 ating 
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of her monks, might have pleaded the neceſſity 
of aſſerting it, entirely gave up the matter at 
the laſt peace, ſince which time the Engliſh and 
French are the only nations that frequent theſe 
latitudes. F 7 

Is 1773, France feat there five veſſels, which 
formed nine thouſand three hundred and ſeventy- 
fve tons, and the crews of which . conſiſted of 
ſuteen hundred and eighty-cight men, Two 
millions one hundred and forty-one thouſand 
cod-fiſh, were caught, which produced one hun- 
dred and twenty-two hogſheads of oil; the en- 
tire produce was fold for 1,421, 61 5 livres “. 

Tu fiſheries of the rival nation were much 
more conſiderable. Few of thoſe who were em- 
ployed in it had come from Europe. Moſt of 
them came from New-England, Nova-Scotia, 
and from the iſland. of Newfoundland itſelf. Their 
veſſels were ſmall, eaſily managed, rifing little 
above the ſurface of the water, and not liable to 
be ſtrongly affected by the winds or the agitation 
of the waves. Theſe veſſels were manned with 
falors more inured to fatigue, more accuſtomed 
to bear cold, and more uſed to ſtrict diſcipline. 
They carried with them a bait infinitely ſuperior 
to that which was found upon the ſpot. Their 
fiſhery was therefore infinitely ſuperior to that of 
the French; but as they had leſs opportunities 
of getting rid of the green .cod than the latter, 
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ing it to thernſelves. Spain, who alone could doo. 
have any claim to it, and who, from the number, 
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the greater part of the fiſh which they caught 5 
vas carried to the neighbouring coaſts, where i , 
was converted into dried cod. 

Tuts branch of trade is carried on in two Gif, L 
ferent ways. That which is called the wandering * 
fiſhery belongs to veſſels which fail every yea * 
from Europe to Newfoundland, at the end of goe⸗ 


Mareh, or in April. As they approach the iſland, ＋ 
they frequently meet with a quantity of ice, dri. 


ven by the northern currents towards the ſouth, 1 
which is broken to pieces by repeated ſhocks, and Wi ; ; 
melts ſooner or later at the return of the hears, bu 


Theſe portions of ice are frequently a league in m7 
circumference; they are as high as the loſtieſt whe 
mountains, and. extend above ſixty or eighty fa- 
thom under water. When joined to ſmaller 
pieces, they ſometimes occupy a ſpace of à hun- 
dred leagues in length, and twenty-five or thirty 
in breadth. . Intefeſt, which obliges the mariners 
to come to their landings as ſoon as poſſible, that 
they may have their choice of. the harbours moſt 
favourable to the fiſhery, makes them brave the 
rigour of the ſeaſons and of the elements, which 
are all in cenſpiracy againſt human induſtry, 
The moſt formidable rampart erected by military | 
art, the dreadful cannonade of a beſieged town, 
the terrors of the moſt ſkilful and obſtinate ſea- 
fight, require leſs intrepidity and experience to 
encounter them, than theſe enormous floating bul- 
warks, which the ſea oppoſes to theſe ſmall fleets af 
fiſnermen. But the moſt infatiable of all paſſions, 
the thirſt of gold, ſurmounts every obſtacle, and 
carries the mariner acroſs theſe mountains of ice 
ys | 10 
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to the ſpor where * * "PE are to > take 1 in their of 14 Rx 


t lading. 
t Taz firſt thing to be 15 after landing is to 


to cut wood and erect or repair ſcaffolds, All 

bias arc employed in this work. When it is 
; timed, the company divide; one half of the 
cer ſtays aſhore to cure the fiſh, and the other 
es on board in ſmall boats. The boars deſign- 
„na for the fiſhery of the caplain carry four men, 
sd thoſe for the cod three. Theſe laſt boats, of 
which there is the greateſt number, ſait before 
it is light, generally at the diſtance of three; 
four, or five leagues from the coaſt, and return 
in the evening to'the ſcaffolds near the ſea-ſide, 
where they depoſit the produce of the day. 

Wurx one man has taken off the cod's head 
and gutted it, he gives it to another, who ſlices it 
and puts it in falt, where it remains eight or ten 
days. After it has been well waſhed, it is laid on 
gravel, where it is left till it is quite dry. It is 
then piled up in heaps, and left for ſome days to 
drain, It is then again laid on the ſtrand, where 
it continues drying, and takes the "_ we ic | 
have in Europe. | 

Tazxz are no fatigues whacoter (0 be compa- 
red with the labours of this fiſhery, which-hardly 
leaves thoſe who work at it four hours reſt in the 
night. Happily, the ſalubrity of the climate 
preſerves the health of the people under ſuch 
f ſevere trials; and theſe labours would be thought 


nothing of, if. they were better ITO the 
produce, 
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Bur there ate ſame harbours where the ſtrand 
is at ſo great a diſtance from the ſea, that a great 
deal of time is loſt in getting to it; and others, in 
which the bottom is of ſolid. rock, and without 
Varec, ſo that the fiſh do not frequent them. 
There are others again, where the. fiſh grow yel. 
low from a mixture of freſh water with the (alt; 
and ſome, in which it is ſcorched by the reverhe, 
ration of the ſun's rays reflefled from the moun, 
tains. * ; 
Evxu in the moſt favourable harbours, the 
people are not always ſure of a ſucceſsful fiſhery, 
The fiſh cannot abound equally in all parts: it i 
ſometimes found to the north, ſometimes to the 
ſouth, and at other times in the middle of the 
coaſt, according as it is driven by the winds, or at- 
tracted by the caplain. The fiſhermen, who hap. 
pen to fix at a diſtance from the places which the 
fiſh frequent, are very unfortunate, for their en. 
are all throw'n_ away, becauſe it js impoſ- 
fible for them to follow the fiſh with all their ne 


ceflary apparatus. 
Tus fiſhery ends about the beginning of Sep- 


tember, becauſe at that time the ſun has not 


power enough to dry the fiſh ; but when it has 


that time, and make the beſt of their way either to 
the Caribbee Iſlands, or to the Roman Catholic 
fates in Europe, that they may not be deprived of 
the advantages of the firſt markets, which might 
be loſt by an over- ſtock. ö | 

In 1773, one hundred and four veſſels, which 


compoſed fifteen thouſand ſix hundred and twenty- 
th one 


been ſucceſaful, the managers give over before } 
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tut from the ports of France for this fiſhery. 
Their labours were fewatded by a hundred and 
nnety thouſand one hvadred and fixty quintals 
of ih, and two thoufand eight hundred and 

wenty-five hogſheads of oil. Theſe two articles g 
qnited produced 3, 8 16, 380 livres “. 

Bor how hath it happened that an empite, the 
population of which is immenſe, and it's coaſts 
very extenſive, that a governinient which has ſach 
conſiderable demands, both for it's provinces in 
Europe and for it's colonies in the New World; 
how hath it happened that the moſt important 
of it's fiſheries hath been reduced to ſuch a trifle ? 
This event hath been nas Dre by invernal and 
external cauſes. - | 

Tat cod-fiſh was for a long time overloaded 
vith duties on it's entrance into the kingdom, 
ad other taxes were put vpon it's conſumption, 
It was hoped in 1764, That theſe grievances were 
going to ceaſe, Unfortunately the council was 
divided, ſome of ir's members objected to the 
tiking off of the duties from the Yaht-fiſh, becauſe 
other members had declared themfthves againft 
the exportation of the brandies made from cyder 
and perry. Reaſon at length prevaited over theſe 
objections, The 'treafury conſented in 1775 00 
ſacrifice half of the duties which had till they 
been required of this branch of induſtry, und 
two years after they entirely gave up this nbonſ- 
&rable reſource, | 
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ant tons, and which were" manned by ſeven thou- 1 DST 
and two hundred and ſixty- three ſailors, were — 
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- ſun had ariſen to an exceſſive price in France 


| preferably to that of Poitou and Bricanny, which 
is ſo much ſuperior. 


jects of the court of * — only the 
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Sar is a very principal article in the coc 
fiſhery. This production of the ſea and of the 


In 1768 and 1770, fiſhermen were allowed for x 
year only, and in 1774, for an unlimited time 
to purchaſe their ſalt from foreigners. This ir 
dulgence hath ſince been refuſed: to them, but 
will be reſtored. . The miniſtry will comprehen 
that it's navigators, will never employ, without 
extreme neceſſity, the ſalt of Spain; and Portugal 


= 


Warn the cod arrives from the north of Ame. 
rica, there remains between it's ſeveral layers x 
conſiderable quantity of undiſſolved ſalt. The 
farmers of the crown, made for a long time a 
abuſe of the aſcendant which they had aſſumed 
in the public reſolutions, in. order. to have this 
falt prohibited as uſeleſs and even dangerous. A 
century hath been waſted in ſolicitations and in 
giving proofs of it's utility, before the government 
would allow it to be employed, as it is with great 
advantage 1 in the fiſheries of the dricd cod. 

Mos r of the obſtacles therefore, which a poy- 
er, not ſufficiently acquainted: with it's own in- 
tereſts, oppoſed to it's own, proſperity, are at} 
length removed. Let us ſee. what idea mult be 
formed of thoſe which an, anne of rivallhip 
hath given riſe to. 

NEwWrouN DAN D had FIRES two maſters, 
By the peace of Utrecht, the property of this 
iſland was confirmed to Great Britain, and the ſub- 
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right of fiſhing - from ute Cape of ';Bonaviſta, 39,0 * 
turning towards che North as far as Point Ric. 
But this laſt line of demankation was not found in i 

any of the charts whieh had preceded the treaty. 
The Engliſh geographer Herman Moll was the 
firſt who noticed 1 II, and bes Rn it 
at Cape Rye. 

Ir was cuderally:-belicned 4 it muſt be ſo, 
when, in 1764, the Brittſh miniſtry; pretended, 
upon the faith of a letter from Prior, Who had 
ſettled the buſineſs of the limits, and of a petition 
preſented to parliament, in 1716, by the Engliſh 
ſſnermen, that it was at fifty degrees thirty 
minutes of latitude that Point Rich ought to be 
fed. The councib of Lows XIV. immediately 
agreed with an authority which they might have 
conteſted +: hut having themſelves diſeovered in 
their archives, Aa manuſcript chart, which had 
ſerved in the negociation, and which placed 
Point Rich in forty- nine degrees of latitude, 
upon the border, and to the north of thei bay of 
the Three Iſlands, they demanded for theſe 
claims, the: ſame deference as they bad ſhew'n 
for thoſe, which had been preſented to them. 
This was reaſonable and juſt ; and yet the French, 
who ventuted to frequent the conteſted ſpace, 
experienced the diſgrace and the loſs of having 
their boats confiſcated. Such was the ſtate of 
things, when hoſtilities were again renewed be- 
tween: the two nations. It is to be hoped, that 
at the enſuing peace, the court of Verſailles 
vill obtain a redreſs of this firſt grievance. _ 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Turv vill alſo undoubtedly attend to another 


— oc much greater importance. By the treaties of 


Utrecht and of Paris, their ſubjects were to enjoy 
the ſpace which extends between the Capes of 
Bonaviſta and St. John, Three thouſand Eng- 
tiſhmen have formed fixed fettlements there at 
ſeveral periods, and have thus neceſſarily kept of 
the navigators who arrived arnually from Eu- 
rope. France hath remonſtrated - againſt theſe 
uſurpations, and hath obtained, that the Britih 
miniſtry ſnould order their fiſhermen to carry 
their activity elſewhere. This order hath not 
been carried into execution; nor could it be. 
Therefore, the court of Verſailles have demanded 
as an equivalent, the liberty of fiſhing from Point 
Rich to the iſlands of St. Peter and Miquelon. 


This conciliatory plan appeared likely to ſucceed; 


but the diſturbances that have happened, have 
throw n every thing into confuſion; ſo that this 


is alſo an arrangement to brake epd 
proaching peace. 

Tua r peace will likewiſe nll to the French 
navigators, the excluſive fiſhery of that part of 
Newfoundland which they are allowed to fre- 
quent. This right had not been conteſted before 


the year 1763; the Engliſh had till then con- 


rented themſelves with going there in the winter 
in order to fiſh for ſeal; they had always finiſhed 
their buſineſs, and quitted the diſtrict before the 


_ ſpring. At the above period they began to fre- 


quent the ſame harbours which were formerly 
occupied by their competitors alone. The * 


verſailles muſt have been reduced to the humi- ® 8 
uon of giving up the coaſts of Labrador, 


Gaſps, St. John; and Cape Breton, which 
\bounded in fiſhy before a nation; too proud of 
rs triumphs, could have ventured to form this 
dex pretenſion. It's admirals carried even the 
ſolence of victory ſo far, as to forbid the French 
f{ermen to fiſn for cod on a Sunday, upon a 
prerence that the Engliſh fiſhermen abſtained 
from! catching any on that day. We are authoriſed 
to believe, that the council of St. James's did not 
prove of theſe enterpriſes; ſopalpably contrary to 
the ſpirit of the treaties. They were ſenſible that 
the right which France had reſerved to herſelf in 
ceding the property. of Newfoundland became 
duſive, if her fiſhermen could find the places 
abounding in fiſh occupied by rivals, who being 
ſettled upon the neighbouring coaſt, were always 
fure to arrive there firſt, Nevertheleſs they de- 
termined to ſupport, that the enjoyment, in the 
ſriteſt ſenſe, ought to be common to the two 
people. They ought to have had more power 
ind more courage than they were poſſeſſed of, 
to bid defiance to the clamours of oppoſition, 
ind to the complaints which ſuch a ſyſtem of 
equity muſt neceſſarily excite. But they depended 
won the weakneſs of Louis XV. and were not 
deceived. The circumftances of the times, and 
the character of his ſuceeſſor, are totally different; 
this grievance will be redreſſed, as well as many 
others. It is not even impoſſible, but that the 
ſtationary fiſheries of this erown may receive ſome 
wWomentation, 
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HISTORY: OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRAD? 
By Pationary fiſhery we are to underſtand, that 
which is carried on by the Europeans who, have 
ſettlements on thoſe coaſts of Ametica where the 
cod is molt plentiful. « It is infinitely more: pro- 


- fitable than the wandering fiſhery, becauſe it is 


attended with much leſs expence, and may be 
continued much longer. Theſe advantages the 
French enjoyed, before the errors committed by 
their government made therm loſe the vaſt terti- 


tories they had in thoſe regions. All the fixed 


eſtabliſhments left them by the peace of 1763 

are reduced to the iſtand of St. Peter, and to 
two iſlands of Miquelon, nn e not era 

allowed to ſortiſ.. Ait, 

Ir is ſimple, and' FEW tas: a*Gongvene 
ſhould appropriate his Tonqueſts to himſelf a 
much as he can, and that he ſhould weaken his 
enemy, while he aggrandiſes himſelf: but he 
ſhould never leave ſubſiſting permanent ſubjech 
of humiliation; which are of: no avail to him, and 
which inſtil hatred into the hearts of thoſe over 
whom he'hath triumphed. The regret we feel on 
any loſs, diminiſhes and goes off with time. 
The ſenſe of ſhame becomes daily more poignant, 
and never teaſes, If an opportunity ſhould offer of 
manifeſting ſelf, it then breaks out, with a degree 
of fury ſo much the greater, as it hath been the 
longer concealed. Powers of the earth, therefore, 


be modeſt with reſpect to the terms which you 
impoſe upon the conquered people, in the moni. 


ments by which you mean to perpetuate the 


memory of your ſucceſs, It is impoſſible to ſob- 


ſcribe with ſincerity to an humiliating compatt 
2 8 There 


Im TR BAS AND WEST INDIES. |: 


There are already too many falſe pretences an 
unjoſt motives for the infringement of treaties, Wynn 
withour-adding to them one ſo legitimate and ſo 
urgent, as that of *thaking off igtominy. Exact 
only; in proſperity, ſuch ſacrifices as you would 
ſubmit- to without ſhame, in adverſity. - A 
public monument of inſult, and upon which an 
eneiny who is croſſing your capital cannot turn 
his eyes, without experiencing a deep emotion of 
indignation," 18a perpetual ſtimulus to revenge. 
it were ever poſſible, that one of the inſulted 
nations, in that publie ſquare called La Place des 
Vidnires, where they are all baſely loaded with 
chains, by the moſt abject and moſt impudent of 
all flatteries, ſhould enter victorious into Paris, 
there is no doubt but that the ſtatue of the proud 
monarch who approved of this indiſcreet ho- 
mage, would in an inſtant be pulled to pieces; 
perhaps, even a ſpirit of reſentment, for a long 
time-ſtifled, would reduce to aſhes the proud city 
that exhibits ſuch a monument. Lou may ap- 
pear crowned with victory, but you ſhould not 
ſuffer that your foot ſhould be put upon the head 
of your enemy. If you have been ſucceſsful, 
conſider that you may experience a reverſe of 
fortune ; and that there is more diſgrace in being 
one's ſelf obliged to deſtroy a monument, than 
glory in having erected it. The Engliſh would, 
perhaps, have withdraw'n their inſpector from one 
of the ports of France, had they know'n with what 
impatience he was ſuffered there; and how often 
the French have ſaid to themſelves: Are we to ſub- 
mit to this humiliation much longer ? 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND. TRAD3 
ST. PsTzR hath twenty-five leagues in Cireum. 


Lym ference; it hach a harbour where thirty ſmyy 


veſſels find a ſafe aſylum ; a road which is Capable 
of containing about forty ſhips of all ſizes; and 
coaſts well adapted far the drying of a Quantity 
of cod. In 1773, it contgined fix hypdred ang 
four fixt inhabitants, and nearly an equal nun, 
ber of ſailors paſſed theix time there in the inter. 
yals of the fiſheries. 

Tus two Miquelans, leſs important in even 
reſpect, had not more than ſix hundred and ſorij· 
nine inhabitants; and only one hundred and 


twenty-ſeven foreign fiſhermen remaingd ther 


during the winter. 

Tux labours of theſe iſlanders, joined to thok 
of four hundred and fifty men, arrived from 
Europe upon thirty-five veſſels, produced only 
thirty-ſix thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy 
quintals of cod fiſh, and two hundred and fifty. 
three hogſheads of oil, ach were fold far 
805, 490 livres“. 

Tunis profit, added to 1,421,615 livres +, which 
were got by the green cod caught on the Great 
Bank, and to 3,816,580 liyres f produced by the 
cod dried at Newfoundland irſelf, made the 
French fiſhery amount, in 177 3, to the ſum of 
6,933,685 livres F. 

Or theſe three products, there were only that 
of St. Peter, and of Miquelon, which received 
any increaſe in the following years. 


33.562 J. 18. 8 d. + 59,2331. 1958. 20. 
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the treaties, the poſſeſſion of the coaſt is included 
in this extent. This ſpace ſhould therefore have 
deen in common, or divided between the Engliſh 
and French fiſhermen, who had an equal right to 
it; but force, which ſeldom attends to the ſug- 
geſtions of equity, took every thing to. itſelf, 
Reaſon, or policy, at length gave riſe to more 
moderate ſentiments; and, in 1776, an equal 
diſtribution of the canal was agreed to. This 
alteration enabled St. Peter and the Miquelons 
to catch, the enſuing year, ſeventy thouſand one 
hundred and four quintals of dried cod, and 
ſeventy · ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety- 
four of green cod. 
Bur this increaſe did not enable France to 


ſupply the foreign markets, as is did twenty 


SSESEEES. 


3 £5.39 


3B 3> 


— 


| 
. years before. It's: fiſhery was ſcarce ſufficienc 
or for the conſumption of the kingdom. Nothing, 


or ſcarce any thing, remained for it's colonies, 
the wants of which were ſo extenſive. 


paſſed entirely into the hands of it's rivals, ſince 
victory had given to them the North of America. 


Indies, and even the French iſlands with cad, 
notwithſtanding the tax of 4 livres “ per quintal, 
with which it had been loaded in order to prevent 
it's entry; and notwithſtanding a gratuity of 
thirty-five ſols F per hundred weight, granted 


* 38, 44, 


| t 1% 53d, 
P 4 0 


Tuts iſlands are only three leagues diſtant ® 
fom the ſouthern part of Newfoundland. 75. 


Tais important branch of commerce had 


'They ſupplied the South of Europe, the Weſt 
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BO OK to the national fiſhery, Great Britain beheld, 
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— With great ſaticlattion, that beſides the conſump. 


Sketch of 
Nova cotia. 
The French 
ſettle there, 
Their con · 
duQ in this 
ſettlement, 


formetly been followed in Nova Seovtiaz for it is the 


tions in it's ſeveral ſettlements, this, branch of 
mduſtry-yielded'annvally.to: it's ſubjects of the 
Old and of the New world, a conſiderable quan- 
tiry of ſjiecie; and a great plenty of commodite, 
This object of exportation would have become 
ſtill more conſiderable, ii at the time of the con- 
queſt the court of London had, not had the inhy. 
manity to expel from the iſlands of Cape Brecon 
and St. John, the Freuchmen who were ſettled 
there, who have never yet been replaced, and 
poſſibly never will be. The ſame bad Policy had 


property of the jealouſy- of . thay 
in order to poſſeſs. 122 

Nova Scotia, by which at avon. is maker. 
ſtood, all the coaſts of: three hundred leagues in 
length, ' included between the! limits of Nes 
England and the South coaſt of the river St. 
Lawrence, ſeemed at firſt to have comprehended 
only the great triangular peninſula ſituated about 
the middle of this vaſt ſpace. This peninſula, 

which the French called Acadia, is extremely 
well ſituated to ſerve as an aſylum to the ſhips 
coming from the Caribbee Iſlands. It diſplays 
to them at a diſtance; a great number of excel - 
leat ports, where ſhips. may enter and go out 
with all winds. There is a,great quantity of cod 
upon this coaſt, and ſtill more upon ſmall banks 


at the diſtance of a few leagues, The neigh- 
bouring continent attracts attention by a few 


furs, It's arid coaſts afford gravel for drying 
A te 
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the fiſh, upon, and the goodneſs. of the inland 300% 
grounds. invites to every ſpecies of culture, It's wy 


4 are fit for; many purpoſes. Though this 

Jimate be in the temperate\2one; the winters are 

long and ſevere, and followed by ſudden and ex- 

ceſſive heats, to which generally ſucceed. very 

chick fogs, "that laſt a long time. Theſe circum- 

tances: make this rather diſagreeable country, 

though-it; cannot be reckoned, an unpholeſome 

mer loi xvlasgo tot 

Ir vas in 1604 that, the Fane: Ame in hogs 

dia, four-years! before they had built the ſmalleſt 
hot in Canada, Inſtead of fixing towards the 
eat ol the peninſula, here they would have had 
larget ſeas, an eafy- navigation, and plenty of 
cod, they choſe a ſmall bay, afterwards called 
French Bay, which had none of theſe advantages. 
It has been faid, that they were invited by the 
beauty of Port Royal, where a thouſand ſhips 
may ride in ſafety from every wind, where there 
is an excellent bgrtom, and at all times four or 
five fathom of water, and eighteen at the entrance 
It is more probable that the founders of this co- 
lony were led to chuſe this ſituation, from it's 
vicinity to the countries abounding in furs, of 
which the excluſive trade had been granted to 
them. This conjecture is confirmed by the fol- 


lowing circumſtance : that both the firſt mono- 
polizers, and thoſe who ſucceeded them, took the 
utmoſt pains to divert the attention of their 
countrymen, whom an unſettled diſpoſition, or 
neceſſity, brought into theſe 'regions, from the 
clearing of the woods, the breeding of cattle, 

fiſhing, 
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B O 00 K fiſhing, and every kind of culture; chuſing rather 
= to engage the induſtry of theſe adventurers i in 


hunting or in trading with the ſavages. 


Tur miſchiefs ariling from a falſe ſyſtem of 


adminiſtration, at length diſcovered” the fatal 
effects of excluſive charters. It would be incon- 
fiſtent with truth and the dignity of hiſtory to'fay, 
that this happened in France, from any attention 
to the common rights of the nation: at a time when 


; thoſe rights were moſt openly violated. Thek 
ſacred rights, which only can inſure the ſafety of 


the people, while they give a" ſanftion to the 
power of kings, were never know'n in France, 
But in the moſt abſolute governments, a ſpirit of 
ambition ſometimes effects, what in equitable and 
moderate ones is done from principles of juſtice, 
The miniſters of Louis XIV. who. wiſhed, by 
making their maſter reſpectable, to reflect ſome 
Konour on themſelves, perceived that they ſhould 
not ſucceed without the ſupport of riches; and 
that a people to whom nature has not given any 
mines, cannot acquire wealth bur by agriculture 
and commerce, Both theſe reſources had been 
hitherto precluded in the colonies by the univer- 
fal reſtraints that are always impoſed, when the 
government interferes improperly'in every minute 
concern. Theſe impediments were at laſt re- 
moved; but Acadia either knew not how, or ws 
not able to make uſe of this liberty. 

Tuis colony was yet in it's infancy, when the 
ſettlement, which has ſince become ſo famous 
under the name of New England, was firſt eſts- 
bliſhed in it's neighbourhood, The rapid * 
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of the plantations in this new colony ad not 838 

much attract the notice of the French. This — — 
kind of proſperity did not excite any jealouſy be- 
tween the two nations. But when they began to 
ſuſpect that there was likely to be a competition 
for the beaver trade and furs, they endeavoured 
to ſecure to themſelves the ſole property of it, 
and were unfortunate enough to ſucceed, | 
Ar their firſt arrival in Acadia, they had found 
the peninſula, as, well as the foreſts of the neigh» 

bouring continent, peopled with ſmall ſavage na» 

tions, who went under the general name of Abe- 
nakies. Though equally ſond of war as other 
ſavage nations, they were more ſociable in their 
manners, The miſſionaries eaſily inſinuating them 
ſelves among them, had ſo far inculcated their 
tenets, as to make enthuſiaſts of them, At the 
ſame time that they taught them their religion, 
they inſpired them with that hatred which they 
themſelves entertained for the Engliſh name: 
This fundamental article of their new worſhip, 
being that which made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion 
on their ſenſes, and the only one that favoured 
their paſſion for war, they adopted it with all the 
rage that was natural to them. They not only 
refuſed to make any kind of exchange with the 
Engliſh, but alſo frequently diſturbed and ra- 
vaged the frontiers of that nation. Their attacks 
became more frequent, more obſtinate, and more 
regular, after they had choſen St. Caſteins, for- 
merly captain of the regiment of Carignan, for 

their commander, who was ſettled among them, 

| | had 
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BOOK had married one of their women; and conformed 
in every reſpett to their mode of life. 


Wurn the Engliſh ſaw that all efforts; either to 


echte the ſuvages, or to Geſtroy chem in their 


foreſts, were ineffectual, they fell upon Acadiz 
which they looked upon, with reaſon, as the only 
cauſe of all theſe calamities. Whenever the leaſt 
hoſtility took place between the two mother. 
countries, the peninſula' was attacked. Unable 
to procure any aſſiſtance from Canada, on ac. 
count of it's diſtance, and having but a feeble 
defence in Port-Royal, which was only fur. 
rounded by a few palliſades, it was conſtantly 
taken. It undoubtedly afforded ſome ſatisfaction 
to 'the New-Englanders to ravage this colony, 
and to retard it's progreſs; but ſtill this was not 
ſufficient. to remove the ſuſpicions excited by a 
nation, always more formidable by what ſhe i 


able to do, than by what ſhe really does. Ob. 


liged as they were, however unwillingly, to re- 
ſtore their conqueſt at each treaty of prace, they 
waited with impatience till Great Britain ſhould 
acquire ſuch a ſuperiority as would enable her to 
diſpenſe with this reſtitution. The events of the 
war on account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion brought 
on the deciſive moment; and the court of Ver- 
ſailles was for ever deprived of a poſſeſſion of 


which it had never know'n the importance. 


Taz ardour which the Engliſh had ſhew'n for 
the poſſeſſion of this territory did not manifeſt 
itſelf afterwards in the care they took to maintain 
or to improve it. Having built a very light 

fortification 
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fortification at Port Royal, which they called An- 29388 
napolis, in honour of Queen Anne, they con- 
rented themſelves! with putting a very ſmall gar- 
riſon in it. The indifference ſhew'n by the go- 
vernment was adopted by the nation, a circum- 
tance not uſual in a free country. Not more 
than five or ſix Engliſh families went over to 
Acadia, which ſtill remained inhabited by the 
frſt coloniſts, who were only perſuaded to ſtay 
vpon a promiſe made them of never being com- 
pelled to bear arms againſt their ancient country. 
doch was the attachment which the French then 
had for the honour of their country. Cheriſhed 
by the government, reſpected by foreign nations, 
and attached to their king by a ſeries of pro- 
ſperities which had rendered their name illuſtrious, 
and aggrandized their power, they poſſeſſed thar 
patriotic ſpirit, which is the effe& of ſucceſs, 
They eſteemed. it an honour; to bear the name of 
Frenchmen, and could not think of foregoing the 
title, The Acadians, therefore, who, in ſubmit- 
ting to a new yoke, had ſwor n never to bear arms 
againſt their former ſtandards, were called the 
French neutrals, _ 

Wnar a powerful inducement is this example 
of attachment, as well as a multitude of others 
which have preceded and followed it, to the ſo- 
vereign of France, to exert himſelf inceſſantly for 
the happineſs of ſuch a nation; of a. nation ſo 
mild, ſo proud, and ſo generous ? Treaſon hath 
been ſometimes the crime of an individual, or of 
a particular ſociety, but it was never that of the 


ſubjects in general. The F rench are the people 
who 
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„%% who know how. to ſuffer with infinite patience 
w=— the longeſt and moſt cruel vexations, and who de- 
monſtrate the | moſt ' ſincere, the moſt ſtriking 
tranſports of gratitude, at the leaſt token of the cle. 
f mency of their ſovereign. They love and cheriſh 
him; and it depends upon him only to be adored 
| by them. The ſovereign whom they ſhould de. 
| | ſpiſe would be the moſt contemptible of men; he 
l whom they ſhould hate would be the worſt of ſo- 
vereigns. Notwithſtanding all the efforts that 
have been made, during a ſeries of ages, to ſtifle 
| in our hearts the ſentiment of patriotiſin, it exiſts 
1 not, perhaps, among any people in a more lively 
1 and energetic manner. Witneſs our mirth at 
thoſe glorious events, which, however, will not 
relieve our miſery. What ſhould we not be, if BI Th 
- public felicity were to ſucceed to the glory of our 

arms ? 

Txrrkx were twelve or thirteen hundred Aca- Th 
dians ſettled in the capital; the reſt were diſ- wh 
perſed in the neighbouring country. No magi- | 


| | ſtrate was ever appointed to rule over them; and do 
they were never acquainted with the laws of Eng- the 
land. No rents or taxes of any kind were ever lin 
exacted from them. Their new ſovereign ſeemed Inc 


to have forgotten 'them ; and, they were equally pr 
ſtrangers to him, an 


Mannen of HonTixno, which had formerly been the de 


who re- light of the colony, and might ſtill have fovofiel di 
— . it with ſubſiſterice, had no further attraction for a fl 
ane — ſimple and quiet people, and gave way to agt!- e: 
Nora Seo- culture. It had been begun in the marſhes and tc 


the low lands, by repelling the ſea; and _ li 
whic 


—— 8 
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which covered theſe. plains, with dikes. Theſe B OO K 


grounds yielded fifty times as much as before, — 
4 afterwards fifteen or twenty times as much at 
aft, Wheat and oats ſucceeded beſt in them, 
but they likewiſe produced rye, barley, and 
maize. There were alſo potatoes in great plenty, 
the uſe of which was become common, Al 

Ar the ſame time the immenſe meadows were 
covered with numerous flocks. -. Sixty thouſand 
head of horned cattle were computed there; and 
moſt of the families had ſeveral Booka, k the 
tillage was carried on by oxen. : 

Tux habitations, built e with wood; 
were extremely convenient, and "furniſhed as 
neatly as a ſubſtantial farmer's houſe in Europe. 
The people bred a great dreat deal of poultry of 
all kinds, which made a variety in their food, 
which was in general wholefome and plentiful. 
Their common drink was beer and cyder, to 
which they ſometimes added rum. 

Tarr uſual clothing was in general the pro- 
duce of their on flax and hemp, or the fleeces of 
their own ſheep; With theſe they made common 
linens and coarſe cloths. If any of them had any 
inclination for articles of greater luxury, they 
procured them from Annapolis or Louiſbourg, 
and gave in exchange, corn, cattle, or furs. 2 

Taz neutral French had no other articles to 
diſpoſe of among their neighbours, and made 
flill fewer exchanges among themſelves, becauſe 
each ſeparate family was abley and had been uſed 
to provide for it's wants. They, therefore, knew 
nothing of paper currency, which was ſo com- 

mon 
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2 mon throughout the reſt of North America. Even 
— the: ſmall quantity of ſpecie}” which had ſtolen 
into the colony, did not promote that Circulation, * 

which is the Wee o bol 


ple. There never was a'cauley either civil or cri. 
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rived from. it. 33 L SHW3z;L 5 
Tuer 1 courſs extremely a. gell 


minal, of importance enough to be carried before Wil 5: 
the court of judicature eſtabliſhed at Annapolis 
Whatever little differences arofe from time w 
time among them, were - amicably adjuſted by \ 
their elders. All their public acts were draw'n y 
their paſtors, who; had likewiſe the keepi 

their wills, for which, and their religious ge 
the inhabitants voluntarily 5 a twenty 
ſeventh part of their harveſts. 11 

Tuxsx were plentiſul enough to bn more kent 
than a ſufficiency to fulfil every act of liberality, 
Real miſery was entirely unknow'n, and benevo- 
lence prevented the demands of poverty. Every 
misfortune was relieved, as it were, before it could 
be felt; and good was univerſally diſpenſed, with- 
out oſtentation on the part of the giver, and with- 
out humiliating the perſon who received. Theſe 
people were, in a word, a ſociety of brethren, 
every individual of which was equally ready to 
give and to receive what he thought the common 
right of mankind. , ? 

So perfect a harmony naturally prevented all 
thoſe connections of gallantry which are ſo often 
fatal to the peace of families. There never va 
an inſtance in this ſociety. of an unlawful com- 
merce between the two (exes: This evil was pre- 
5 yented 
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tented by early marriages; for no one piſſed bis F 9:9" 
youth in a ſtate of celibacyz As ſoon' as: a young „ 


man came to the proper age, the community 


boilt him a houſe, broke up the lands about it, 


owed them, and ſupplied him with all the ne- 
Here he re- 


varies of life for a twelbemonth. 
ceived the partner whom he had choſen; and who 
brought him her portion in flocks. This new 
amily grew and proſpered like the others. They 
together amounted to eighteen thouſand ſouls, 


Wao will not be affected with the innocent 
manners, and the tranquillity of this fortunate 


colony? Who will not with for the duration of 


it's happineſs? Who will not conſtruct, in ima- 


gination, an impenetrable wall, that may ſepa- 
rate theſe coloniſts from their unjuſt and turbu- 


knt neighbours? The calamities of the people 


have no period; but, on the contrary, the end 
of their felicity is always at hand. A long ſeries 
if favourable” events is neceſſary: to raiſe them 
from miſery, while one inſtant is ſufficient to 
plunge them into it: May the Acadians be ex- 
cepted from this genetal curſe; But alas! it is 
to be feared that they will not. 

GREAT Barra perceived, in 1749, of what 
conſequence the poſſeſſion of Acadia might be to 
her commerce; The peace, whith neceſſarily left 
i great number of men without employment, fur- 
niſhed an opportunity; by the diſbanding of the 
troops; for pcopling and cultivating a vaſt and 
fertile territory. The Britiſh miniſtry offered par- 
ticular advantages to all perſons who choſe to go 
over and ſettle in Acadia. Every ſoldier, ſailor, 

Vor. VII. "Wo an1 
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noo K and workman; was to have fifty acres of land fot 
himſelf, and ten for every perſon he carried over 


in his family. All non-commiſſioned officers were 
allowed eighty for themſelves, and 15 for their 
wives and children; enſigns 200; lieutenant 
300; captains 400; and all officers of a higher 
rank 600; together with thirty for each of their 
dependents. The land was to be tax free for the 
firſt ten years, and never to pay above one livre, 
two ſols, ſix deniers*®, for fifty acres. Beſide 
this, the government engaged to advance or re- 
imburſe the expences of paſſage, to build houſe, 
to furniſh all the neceſſary inſtruments for fiſhery 
or agriculture, and to defray the expences of ſub- 
ſiſtence for the firſt year. Theſe encouragement 
determined three thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty perſons, in the month of May 1749, to go to 
America, rather than run the riſque of ſtarving in 


Fr was intended that theſe new inhabitants 
ſhould form a ſettlement to the ſouth-eaſt of Acz- 
dia, in a place which the ſavages formerly called 
Chebucto, and the Engliſh Halifax. This ſitua- 
tion was preferred to ſeveral others where the ſoil 
was better, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing in it's 
neighbourhood, an excellent cod fiſhery, and for- 
tifying one of the fineſt harbours in America 
But as it was the part of the country molt fa- 


. Yourable for the chace, the Engliſh were ob- 


liged to diſpute it with the Micmac Indians, 
by whom it was moſt frequented. Theſe fi- 
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yages defended with obſtinacy a territory they 3 2.0'K 


held from nature; and it was not without very Ganyonet 


t loſſes that the Engliſh drove them from 
their poſſeſſions. | 
Tuis war was not entirely finiſhed, when ſome 
diſturbances began to break out among the neu- 
tral French, Theſe people, whoſe manners were 
fo ſimple, and who enjoyed fuch liberty, had al- 
ready perceived that their independence muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ſuffer ſome incroachments from any power 
that ſhould turn it's views to the countries they in- 
habited. To this apprehenſion was added, that of 
ſeeing their religion in danger. Their prieſts, 
either heated by their own enthuſiaſm, or ſecretly 
inſtigated by the governors of Canada, made them 
believe all they choſe to ſay againſt the Engliſh, 
whom they called heretics. This word, which 
has ſo powerful an influence on deluded minds, 
determined this happy American colony to quit 
their habitations and remove to New France, 
where lands were offered them. This reſolution 
many of them executed immediately, without 
conſidering the conſequences of it; the reſt were 
preparing to follow as ſoon as they had provided 
for their ſafety. The Engliſh government, either 


from policy or caprice, determined to prevent 


them by an act of treachery, always baſe and cruel 
in thoſe whoſe power gives them an opportunity 
of purſuing milder methods. Under a pretence 
of exacting a renewal of the oath which they had 


taken at the time of their becoming Engliſh ſub- 
jets, they called together all the remaining-in- 
habitants, and put them on board of ſhip. They 

22 were 
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BOOK were conveyed to the other Engliſh colonies, 
hn, tf where-the greater part of them died of grief and 


vexation rather than want. 


Sven are the effects of national jealouſies, and 
of the rapaciouſneſs of government, to which 
men, as well as their property, become a prey, 
What our enemies loſe is reckoned an advantage, 
what they gain is looked upon as a loſs. When 
a town cannot be taken, it is ſtarved; when it 
cannot be kept, it is burnt to aſhes, or it's 
foundations raſed. A ſhip or a fortified town is 
blow'n up, rather than the ſailors or the garriſon 
will ſurrender. A deſpotic government ſeparates 
it's enemies from it's ſlaves by immenſe deſerts, to 
prevent the irruptions of the one, and the emigra- 
tions of the other, . Thus it 1s that Spain has ra- 
ther choſen to make a wilderneſs of her own coun- 


try, and a grave of America, than to divide it's 


riches with any other of the European nations. 
The Dutch have been guilty of every public and 
private crime to deprive other commercial nations 
of the ſpice trade. They have frequently throw'n 
whole cargoes into the ſea rather than they would 
ſell them at a low price. France, rather choſe 
to give vp Loviſiana to the Spaniards, than to let 


it fall into the hands of the Engliſh; and Eng- 


land deſtroyed the neutral French inhabitants of 
Acadia, to prevent their returning to France, 
Can it be ſaid after this, that policy and ſociety 
were inſtituted for the happineſs. of . mankind? 
Yes, they were inſtituted to ſcreen the wicked, 
and to ſecure the powerful. 


Stxcs 
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- Smcs the emigration of a people who owed — 


their happineſs to their virtuous obſcurity, Nova 5 
Scotia remained in a languid ſtate. Envy, which of Non- 
had depopulated this country, ſeemed to have — 
hed it's baneful influence over it. The puniſh- 
ment of injuſtice fell at leaſt upon the authors of 
it, At laſt a few unfortunate people were driven 
there by the various calamities they experienced 
in Europe. They amounted in 1769 to twenty+ 
fix thouſand ; moſt of them were diſperſed, and 
were only collected in any number at Hallifax, 
Annapolis, and Lunenbourg, This laſt colony, 
formed by Germans, was the moſt. flouriſhing. 
It owed it's improvements to that fondneſs for 
labour, to that well regulated ceconomy which are 
the diſtinguiſhing charaRteriſtics of a wiſe and 
warlike nation, who contenting themſelves with 
defending their own country, ſeldom leave it, ex- 
cept to go and cultivate diſtricts which they 
are not ambitidus of conquering. 

In the year 1769, the colony ſent out fourteen 
veſſels and one hundred and forty-eight boats, 
which together amounted to ſeven thouſand three: 
hundred and twenty-four tons, and received 
twenty-two veſſels and one hundred and twenty 
boats, which together made up ſeven thouſand 
and fix tons. They conſtructed three loops, 
which did not ern one hundred and ten tons 
burthen. 

Taz exportation for Great Britain and for 
the other parts of the globe, did not amount to 
more than 729,850 livres, 12 ſols, 9 deniers *. 
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— which the mother-country had inceſſantly beſtow. 


* 
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NoTwITHSTANDING theſe encouragement, 


ed upon this colony, in order to accelerate ir; 
cultures; it had itſelf borrowed 450,000 livres +, 
for which it paid an intereſt of fix per cent. [i 
had not then any paper currency, and hath not 
uſed any ſince. | 

Tux troubles which at preſent agitate North 
America, have not extended to Nova Scotia. It 
hath even draw'n ſome advantages from them. 
It's population hath ariſen to forty-thouſand ſouls, 
by the arrival of ſome cautious or puſillanimou 
citizens who fled from the horrors of war, The 
neceſſity of ſupplying the wants of the Britih 
armies and fleets hath occaſioned a great increaſe 
of proviſions. An immenſe quantity of ſpecie 
circulated by the troops, hath given life to every 
thing, and communicated a rapid motion to men 
and things. 

SxovLD the other colonies at length detach 
themſelves from the mother-country, and ſhould 
ic retain Nova Scotia, this province, which vn 
very inſignificant, will become very important, 
It is ſupplied with every advantage that may in- 
ſure it's proſperity. It's paſtures are proger for 
the breeding of cattle, and it's lands for the cul 
tivation of corn, and eſpecially for the growing 
of flax and hemp. There are few coaſts know'n 
to be ſo favourable for large fiſheries, and it's 
boats can with eaſe perform ſeven voyages to the 
great bank of Newfoundland, while thoſe of New 
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England can only perform five, and with a great Took 
deal of difficulty. The Engliſh iflands will fur- . — 


niſh it with a certain, eaſy, and _—_ EO 
mart for it's merchandize. 

Tazrz can be no fear of any dint, beraut 
Halifax, which was formerly defended only by a 
few batteries properly or improperly placed, is at 
preſent ſurrounded by. good fortifications which 
may ſtill be jncreaſed, 

New-EnGLAND, like the mochar coltntey; bu 
ſignalized itſelf by many acts of violence; and has 
been actuated by the ſame turbulent ſpirit, It 
took it's riſe in troublefome times, and it's infant 
ſtate was diſturbed with many dreadful commo - 
tions, It was diſcovered in the beginning of the 
laſt century, and called North-Virginia but nb 
Europeans ſettled there till the year 1606. The 
felt colony, which was weak and ill · directed, did 
not ſucceed, and for ſome time after, there were 
only a few adventurers who came oyer at timneg in 
the ſummer, built themſelves temporary huts for 
the ſake of trading with the ſavages, and like 
them, diſappeared again for the reſt of the year. 


Fanaticiſm, which had depopulated America to the | 


ſouth, was deſtined to repeople it in the north. 
Some Engliſh Preſbyterians, who had been driven 
from their own country, and had taken refuge ih 


Holland, that univerſal aſylum of liberty, reſolyed 


to found a church for their ſe& in the new hemi · 
ſphere. They therefore purchaſed, in 1621, the 
charter of the Engliſh North-Virginia company: 
for they were not reduced to ſuch a ſtate of po- 
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zooKk verty, ep en ee fg 
— came the reward af their virtues. 


- Ow the 6th of September 1621, they embarked 


at Plymouth, to the number of 120 perſons; un- 


der the guidance of enthuſiam, which, whether 
founded upon error or truth, is always produc- 
tive of great actions. They landed at the begin» 


bing of a very hard winter, and ſound a country 


entirely covered with wood, which offered a very 
melanchgly., proſpect to men already exhauſted 


with the fatigues of their voyage. Near one half 


periſhed either by cold, the ſcurvy, or diſtreſs; 
the reſt were kept alive, by that ſtrength of cha- 
rafter which they had acquired under the perſe- 
cution of epiſcopal, tyranny, But their courage 
was beginning to droop, when, it was reviyed by 
the arrival of ſixty. ſavage warriors, who came to 
them in the ſpring, headed by their chief, Free · 
dom ſeemed to exult that ſhe had thus brought 
together. from the extremities of the world two 
ſuch different colonies ; who immediately entered 
into a feciprocal alliance of friendſhip and pro- 
tection, The old inhabitants aſſigned for ever 
to the ne ones all the lands in the neighbour- 
hood of the ſettlement they had formed under the 
name of New-Plymouth; and ane of the ſavages, 
who underſtood a little Engliſh, ſtayed to teach 
them how to cultivate the maize, and. inſtruſt 
them in the manner af fiſhingiupon their coaſt. 
Tuis humanity enabled the colony to wait for 


the campanians they expetted' from Europe, with 


ſeeds, with domeſtic animals, and with every al- 
ſiſtance they wanted. At fil the ſettlement ad- 
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zanced but lowly, ſince in 1629, it 3 283 * 


no more than three hundred perſons: but the 
perſecution of the Puritans, which increaſed daily 
in England, haſtened the augmentation of their 
number in America, Such multitudes of them 
arrived the following year, that it became neceſ- 
ſary.to diſperſe them. The. colonies which they 
{tabliſhed formed the province of Maſſachuſert's 
Bay, The colonies of New Hampſhire, Connec- 
ticut, and of Rhode Iſland, ſoon ſprang up from 
this ſettlement, and theſe were ſo, many ſeparate 
ſtares, each of which obtained from the court of 
London a diſtin. charter, 


Taz blood of martyrs, hath. ever "cho in bY 


places, and at all times, a ſource of proſelytiſm. 
A few eccleſiaſtics only, deprived of their bene, 
fices on account. of their opinions, had at firſt 
paſſed i into America, and a few obſcure ſectaries, 
whoſe new tenets attracted numbers from among 
the people. The emigrationg became gradually 
more common amonglt other claſles of citizens, 
and in proceſs of time men of the firſt rank, who 
had beęn draw'n int Puritaniſm by ambition, 
humour, or conſcience, thought of ſecuring. ta 
themſelves an aſylum in thoſe diſtant, climates./ 
They had cauſed houſes to be buile, and lands to be 
cleared, with a view of retiring. there, if their 
endeavqurs in the cauſe of ciyil and religious li- 
berty ſhoulg prove abortive. The ſame fanatical 
ſpirit that had introduced anarchy into the mo- 
ther-country, kept the colony in a ſtate of ſubor- 
dination, or rather a ſeverity of manners, had the 
fame effect as lavy ina ſavage Country. 
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at New- 


England, 
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Tus inhabitants of New-England lived pe, 
ceably for ſome time without thinking of ſettling 
their feliciry upon firm baſis. Not that their 
charter had not authorized them to eſtabliſh ary 
mode of government they might chuſe, but theſ 
enthuſiaſts did not think of it; and government 
did not pay ſufficient attention to them to 

them to ſecure their own tranquillity. At length 
they grew ſenſible of the neceffity of giving ſome 
conſiſtency to their coſony, At this period it 
was agreed, that there ſhould be an affembly 
holden every year, the depuries of which ſhould 
be choſen by the people, in which none but thoſe 


_ who were members of the eſtabliſhed church could 


haye a ſeat, and over which a chief was to preſide 
without any diſtinct authority, Two remarkable 


regulations were at the ſame time made; the firſt, 


ſtated the price of corn, and by the ſecond the 
ſavages were deprived of all the lands which they 
ſhould not cultivate; and all Europeans were 
prohibited, under a heavy penalty, to ſell them 
any ſtrong liquors or watrlike ſtores. 

Tux national council were charged with the 
regulation of public affairs. They were alſo ob- 
hged to determine upon all ſuits, but by the 


lights of reaſon alone, and without the aſſiſtance 


or embarraſſments of any code. 


Nerruxx were any criminal laws inſtituted; 
bur thoſe of the Jews were adopted. Witchcraft 
blaſphemy, adultery, and falſe teſtimony, wete 
puniſhed with death. Children, who were ſo un- 
natural as to ſtrike, or to curſe the authors of 


their being, drey upon themſelyes the ſame pu 
niſhment, 
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to be publicly whipped ; and amuſements were 
forbidden equally with vices and crimes. Swear« 
ing, and the violation of the ſabbath, were ex- 
piated by a heavy fine. Another indulgence al- 
lowed, was, to atone by a fine for a negle@ of 
prayer, or for uttering a raſh oath, 

Ir is alſo know'n, that government forbad, on 
pain of death, the Puritans to worſhip images; 
and that the ſame puniſhment was decreed againft 
Roman Catholic prieſts, who ſhould return into 
the colony after having been baniſhed. 

Taz unfortunate members of the colony, who, 
leſs violent than their brethren, ventured to deny 
the coercive power of the magiſtrate in matters 
of religion, were the objects of perſecution. This 
was conſidered as blaſphemy by thoſe very divines 
who had rather choſen ro quit their country than 
to ſhew any deference to epiſcopal authority. 
By that natural propenſity of the human heart, 
which leads men from the love of independence 
to that of tyranny, they had changed their opi- 
nions as they changed the climate; and only 
ſeemed to arrogate freedom of thought to them- 
ſelves, in order to deny it to others. This ſyſtem 
of intoleration was ſupported by the ſervices of the 
law, which attempted to put a ſtop to every differ- 
ence in opinion, by infliting capital puniſhment 
on all who diſſented. Thaſe who were either con- 
viſted, or even ſupected of entertaining ſentiments 
of rolevition,” were expoſed to ſuch cruel oppreſ- 
lons, that they were — to fly from their firſt 

aſy lum, 


235 
niſhment. All perſons who were detected either d oo o 1 
in lying, drunkenneſs, or dancing, were ordered — 
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BOOK aſylum, and ſeek refuge in at ole expoſed tg 


832 diſturbances. 


Tunis intemperate religious zeal Extended itſelf 
to matters in themſelves of the greateſt indiffer. 
ence. A proof of this is found in the following 

| public declaration, ne from ve regilten 
1 of the colony: 
| « TT is a circumſtance univerſally WIR 
| « ed, that the cuſtom of wearing long hair, after 
cc the manner of immoral perſons and of the a 
tc vage Indians, can only have been introduced * 
& into England, but in ſacrilegious contempt of 
cc the expreſs command of God, wha declares, that 
« it is a ſhameful practice for any man who has * 
| te the leaſt care for his ſoul to wear long hair, 
& As this abomination excites.the indignation of 
« all pious perſons; we, the magiſtrates, in our fron 
te zeal for the purity of the faith, do expreſzly "= 
n | « and authentically declare, that we condemn the 
| « impious cuſtom of letting the hair grow; 4 Spa 
« cuſtom which we look upon to be very indecent 
« and diſhoneſt, which horribly diſguiſes men, Eur 
ce and is offenſive to modeſt and ſaber perſons, 
tc in as much as it corrupts good manners. We, ſiry 
ce therefore, being juſtly incenſed againſt this ſir 
&« ſcandalous cuſtom, do deſire, adviſe, and car: Wi: 
« neſtly requeſt all the elders of our continent, 
cc zealouſly to ſhew their averſion from this odious 7 
tc practice, to exert all their power to put a ſtop 
te to it, and eſpecially to take care that the mem- fer 
c bers of their churches be not infected with it; * 
« in order that, thoſe perſons, who, notwith- this 


te ſtanding theſe rigorous prohibirions, and the 
«© means 
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u means. of correQion, that ſhall be uſed on this 9223 * 


« account, ſhall ſtill perſiſt in this cuſtom,” ma 
nenn 


« againſt them.“. 

Tuis ſeverity, which a-man lade againſt 
vſclf, or againſt his fellow-creatures, and which 
makes him firſt the victim, then the oppreſſor, 
von exerted itſelf againſt the Quakers, They 
tere whipped, baniſhed, and impriſoned. The 
xroud ſimplicity of theſe new enthuſiaſts, who in 
the midſt of tortures and ignominy praiſed God, 
id called for bleſſings upon men, - inſpired a re- 
rerence for their perſons and opinions, and gained 
them a number of proſelytes. This circumſtance 
exaſperated their perſecutors, and hurried them on 
o the moſt atrocious acts of violence. They 
cauſed five of them, who had returned clandeſtinely 
om baniſhment, to be hanged, It ſeemed as 
if the Engliſh had come to America to exerciſe 
upon their own countrymen the ſame cruelties the 


Spaniards had uſed againſt the Indians; whether 


it was that the change of climate had rendered the 
Europeans more ferocious ; or that the fury of re- 
leious zeal can only be extinguiſhed in the de- 
lruction of it's apoſtles and it's martyrs. This 
ſpirit of perſecution was, however, at laſt ſuppreſſ- 
ed by the interpoſition of the mother- country, 
rom whence it had been brought. 

A yeOPLE, whoſe character was naturally dif- 
poled ro melancholy, were become gloomy and 
ſtern, The blood of their monarch was ſtill be- 
fore them. Some of them lamented in ſecret 
this great aſſaſſination, 'others would willingly 

2 have 


1238 


or their ie rivals from them, The ax was ſuſpended 


occaſioned a frequency of executions, and theſe 


* compoſed his character; factions, rebellions, and 
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» 0.0K have celebrated it as a feſtival. The nation wa 7 
| divided between two violent parties. On one , 
— ble 
hand revenge was meditated ; on the other, it the 


was endeavoured to prevent it by informations 
which were always followed by exile, impriſon- 
ment, or capital puniſhment. Reciprocal mic. Wi d. 
truſt prevailed between fathers and children, ad , 
between friends. The ſuſpicious tyrant was ſur. WW + 
rounded by ſuſpicious courtiers, who kept up his | 
apprehenſions either to raiſe themſelves to tie Wi y, 
bigh poſts of the ſtate, or to expel their enemies ha 


over every head. The frequency of rebellions 


repeated executions of illuſtrious {as well as 0 
obſcure citizens, perpetually maintained the po- 
pular terror. At length Cromwell diſappeared, 
Enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, and fanaticiſm, which 


proſeriptions were all buried with him, and Eng- 
land began to have the profpe& of calmer days. 
Charles the Second, at his reſtoration, introduced 
among his ſubjects a ſocial turn, a taſte for con 
vivial pleafures and diverſions, and for all thoſe 
amuſements he had been engaged in while he wa 
travelling from one court to another in Europe 
to endeavour to regain the crown which his fathe 
had loſt upon a ſcaffold. The propagators of hi 
principles were a multitude of women of gallan 
try, of corrupt favourites, and licentious men 0 
wit. In a ſhort time he brought on a genen 
change of manners; and nothing but ſuch arc 


volution could poſſibly have ſecured the tranquil 
6 lin 
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vas WW ny of his government upon a throne ſtained with 3 0.0 * 
one Wi £100d., He was one of thoſe voluptuaries, whom 


it the love of ſenſual pleaſures ſometimes excites to 
ns, WW gatiments of compaſſion and humanity. Moved 
n- vich the ſufferings of the Quakers, he put a ſtop to 
nil. them by a proclamation in 166 13 but he was never 
and idle totally to extinguiſh the ſpirit of perſecution 


lar. that prevailed in America. 

| bis Taz colony had placed at their head Henry 
te vine, the ſon of that Sit Henry Vane, who 
* had ſuch a remarkable ſhare in the diſturbances of 
ded 


his country. This obſtinate and enthuſiaſtic young 
man, in every thing reſembling his father, unable 
either to live peaceably himſelſ, or to fuffer others 


ſcure and obſolete queſtions of grace and free 
vill. The diſputes upon theſe points ran very 
high, and would probably have plunged the co 


tions united, had not happened at that very time 


to maſſacre great numbers of them. The coloniſts, 
heated with their theological conteſts, paid at firſt 
very little attention to this confiderable loſs. But 
the danger at length became ſo urgent and fo ge- 
neral, that all took up arms. As ſoon as the 
enemy was repulſed, the colony refumed it's for- 
mer diſſentions ; and this phrenzy manifeſted itſelf 
m 1692, by ſuch atrocious acts of violence, as 
vere ſcarce ever recorded in hiſtory. | 

Turns lived in a town of New England, called 
Salem, two young women, who were fubje& to 
convulſions, accompanied with extraordinary 
ſymptoms, 


w remain quiet, had contrived to revive the ob- 


lony into a civil war, if ſeveral of the ſavage na» 


to fall upon the plantations of the diſputants, and 
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20 os x ſymptoms. Their father; miniſter of the church 
2 * — thought that they were bewitched; and having 


in conſequence caſt his ſuſpicions upon an In- 
dian girl, who lived in his houſe; he compelled 
her by harſh treatment to corifeſs-that ſhe was 3 
witch. Other women upon hearing this, ſeduced 
by the pleaſure of exciting the public attention; 
immediately believed that the convulſions which 
proceeded only from the nature of their ſex, were 
owen to the ſame cauſe. Three eitizens, caſy: 

ally named, were immediately throw'n into pri- 
ſon, accuſed of witchcraft, hanged, and their 
dodies left expoſed to wild beaſts and birds of 
prey. A few: days after, ſixteen other perſons, 
together with a counſellor, who becauſe he re- 


fuſed to plead: againſt them, was ſuppoſed to 


ſhare in their guilt, ſuffered in the ſame manner, 
From this inſtant, the imagination of the multi- 
tude was inflamed with theſe horrid and gloomy 
ſcenes. The innocence of youth, the infirmities 
of age, virgin modeſty, fortune, honour, virtue, 
and the moſt dignified employments of the ſtate, 
were no ſecurity againſt the ſuſpicions of a people 
infatuated with. viſionary ſuperſtition. Children 
of ten years of age were put to death, young 


girls were ſtripped naked, and the marks of 


witchcraft ſearched for upon their bodies with the 
moſt indecent curioſity ; thoſe ſpors of the ſcurvy 
which age impreſſes upon the bodies of old men, 
were taken for evident ſigns of the infernal power, 
Fanaticiſm, wickedneſs and vengeance united, 
ſelected their victims at pleaſure. In default of 


witneſſes, torments were employed to extort con- 
- ſeſſions 
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cone dictated by the executioners themſelves. © 2.9 K 


XV. 
If the magiſtrates, tired with - executions, re- 


* ſuſed to puniſn, they were themſelves accuſed of 
led the crimes they tolerated; the very. miniſters of 
. , WT ccligion raiſed falſe witneſſes againſt them, who 
a WJ made them forfeic with their lives the tardy re- 
on; norſe excited in them by humanity. Dreams, 
ich apparitions,, terror and conſternation, of every 
ere lind, increaſed theſe. prodigies of folly and horror. 
fa: The priſons wers filled, the gibbets left ſtanding, 
i= and all the citizens involved in gloomy appre- 
\eir henfions. The moſt prudent, quitted a country 
; of ſtained with the blood of it's inhabitants; and 
ns, thoſe that remained wiſhed only for peace in the 
re- grave. In a word, nothing leſs than the total and 
to immediate ſubverſion of the colony, was expected, 
er. when on a ſudden, in the height of the ſtorm, the 
lti- waves ſubſided, and a calm enſued. All eyes were 
my opened at once, and the exceſs of the evil awak- 
ies ened the minds which it had at firſt ſtupified. 
ve, WY Bitter and painful remorſe was the immediate 
te, conſequence ; the mercy of God was implored by 
ple a general faſt, and public prayers were. offered 
ren Wi vp to aſk forgiyeneſs for the preſumption of hav- 
ng, ing ſuppoſed that heaven could have been pleaſ- 
of ed with ſacrifices with which it could only have 
the been offended. 

* PosTERITY will, probably, never know exaQtly 
en, what was the cauſe or remedy of this dreadful diſ- 
. order, It had, perhaps, it's firſt origin in the me- 
ed, lancholy, which theſe perſecuted enthuſiaſts had 
of brought with them from their own country, 
n. which had increaſed with the ſcurvy they had 
ns Vor, VII, R contracted 


n & contracted at ſea, and had gathered freſh ſtrength 
— from the vapours and exhalations of a foil newly 


and hardſhips inſeparable from a change of li. 


i 
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broken up, as well as from the inconveniences 


mate and manner of living. The contagion, 
however, ceaſed like all other epidemical diſtem- 0 
pers, exhauſted by it's very communication; as al} ; 
the diſorders of the imagination are expelled in the V 
tranſports of a delifium. A perfect calm fac. ; 
ceeded this agitation; and the Puritans of New V 
England have never ſince been ſeized with ſo f 
gloomy a fit of enthuſiaſm. 1 

Bur though the colony has tenounced the per. ir 
fecuting ſpirit which hath ſtained all religious feds a 
with blood, it has preſerved fome ſtrong marks of 0 
that fanaticiſm and ferociouſneſs which had fig. W 


nalized the melancholy days in which it took it's u 


riſe, | 

Tax ſmall-pox, which is leſs frequent, but b 
more deſtructive, in America than it is in Europe, fc 
occalioned, in 1721, inexpreſſible ravages in the tl 


province of Maſſachuſett's Bay. This calamity cc 
ſuggeſted the idea of inoculation. In order to h: 


prove the efficacy of this fortunate prefervative, Mil le 


a fkilful and courageous phyſician inoculated his 
wife, his children, his ſervants, and himfelf. He 
was immediately inſulted, conſidered as an in- 
fernal monſter, and threatened wth aſſaſſination, 
Theſe outrages not havirig been able to prevetit 
a very promiſing young man from having re- 
courſe to this ſalutary practice, a wicked, ſuper 
ſtitious perſon got up to his window in the night 
time 
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time, and threw'a grenade into his room, filled vO0M 


with combuſtible materials. 

Taz moſt reaſonable among the citizens were 
not diſguſted with theſe atrocious acts; and their 
indignation was exerted rather againſt thoſe bold 
ſpirits, who were accuſed of preferring the {kill 
of man to the care of providence, The people 
were confirmed by theſe extravagant doctrines, 
in the reſolution of rejecting a novelty, which 
was to draw down upon the whole ſtate, the in- 


fallible and terrible effects of the divine wrath, 
The magiſtrates, who were "apprehenſive: of an ' 


inſurrection, ordered the phy ſicians to afſemble ; 
and they, either from conviction, puſillanimity, 
or policy, declared inoculation dangerous. It 
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—— 


was prohibited by a bill; which was received with 


unparalleled applauſe, | 
EuROPEANS, you feel your hair riſing on your 


heads; you ſhudder with horror; and you have 
forgotten the obſtacles which this ſalutary prac- 


tice met with among yourſelves; and you do not 


conſider, that two hundred years ago you would 


have committed the ſame outrages. Acknow- 
lege therefore the. important ſervices. you have 
received from the progreſs of ſcience ; and enter- 


tain that reſpect and gratitude for the promoters 
of it, which you owe to uſeful men who have 


preſerved you from ſo many crimes, which igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition would otherwiſe have made 
you commit, | 

A rew years after, a new ſcene was exhibited; 
ſtill more atrocious. For a long time paſt an 


odious reward had been granted in theſe pro- 
„ vinces, 
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B 8.8 8 * vinces, to ſuch of the coloniſts as ſhould put an 
I Indian to death. This reward was increafed in 


1724 to 2250 livres. John Lovewell, encou- 
raged by fo conſiderable a premium, formed a 
conſpiracy of men as ferocious as himſelf, to 
in queſt of the ſavages. One day he diſcovered 
ten of them quietly ſleeping round a large fire, 
He murdered them, carried their ſcalps to Boſton, 
and received the promifed reward. After this, 
have you, ye Anglo-Americans, any reproaches 
to make to the Spaniards? Have they ever done, 
or could they poſſibly ever do, any thing more 
inhuman ? And yet you were men, civilized men, 
and you boaſted of being Chriſtians. No, you 
were rather monſters, fit to be exterminated; you 
were monſters, againſt whom a league that might 
have been formed, would have been leſs criminal 
than the one that Lovewell formed againſt the 
ſavages. 
[Tax author here introduces the Rory of Polly 
Baker, who was brought before the magiltrates, 
and convicted the fifth time of having had a baſtard 
child. He gives the ſpeech ſhe is ſaid to have made 
on this occaſion at full length. But as this ſpeech is 
in the hands of every Engliſh reader, the tranſlator 
has judged it unneceſſary to ſwell his tranſlation 
with it. The author's reaſoning upon it is a 
follows : ] 
Tuts fpeech produced an acting change in 


the minds of all the audience. She was not only 


| acquitted of either penalty or corporal. puniſh» 


331. 158. 
ment, 
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ent, but her triumph was ſo complete, chat 8 2 9 
1in , ber judges married her. So ſuperior is the _— 


voice of reaſon to all the powers of ſtudied elo- 
quence, But popular prejudice has reſumed it's 
fuence z whether it be, that the repreſentations 


tp political advantages, or to the benefit of ſo- 
det); or that, under the Engliſh government, 
where celibacy 1s not enjoined by religion, there 
is leſs excuſe for an illicit commerce between the 


be ſexes, than in thoſe countries where the clergy, 
* de nobility, luxury, poverty, and the ſcandal- 
® qus example given by the court and the church, 
* il concur in degrading and corrupting the mar. 
8 ned ſtate, in rendering it burthenſome. 8 
| New ExorAnb has ſome remedy againſt bad 
* uus in the conſtitution of it's mother- country, 
£ where the people who have the legiſlative power 
in their own hands are at liberty to correct 
abuſes; and it has others derived from it's ſitua- 
4 tion, which open a vaſt field to induſtry and po- 
- pulation, 
% Tuis colony, bounded on the North by Ca- 
Y nada, on the Weſt by New York, and on the 
4 Eaſt and South by Nova Scotia and the ocean, 
: extends full three hundred miles along the fea 
g coaſts, and upwards of fifty miles in the inland 


parts, a 

Taz clearing of the lands is not directed by 
chance as in the other provinces. This matter 
from the firſt was ſubjected to laws which are 
fill religiouſly obſerved, No citizen whatever 


land, The gavernment, defirous of preſerving 


of nature alone are often ſtifled by an attention 
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Extent, na- 
tural biſto- 
ry , fiſhe- 


ries, popu- 


lation, 


cultures, 
manufac- 
tures, and 
exportations 
of New 


England. 


has the liberty of ſettling even upon unoccupied | 
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all it's members from the inroads of the ſavages, 
and of placing them in a condition to ſhare in 
the protection of a well-regulated ſociety, hath 


ordered that whole villages ſhould be farmed 


at once. As ſoon as ſixty families offer to build 
a church, maintain a clergyman, and pay a ſchool 
maſter, the general aſſembly allot them a ſitua. 
tion, and permit them to have two repreſentatives 
in the legiſlative body of the colony. The dif. 
trict aſſigned them always borders upon the land 
already cleared, and generally contains ſix thou- 
ſand ſquare acres. Theſe new people chuſe the 
ſituation moſt convenient for their habitation, 
which is uſually of a ſquare-figure. The church 


is placed in the center; the coloniſts divide the 


land among themſelves, and each incloſes his 
property with a hedge. Some woods are reſerved 
for a common. It is thus that New England i 
conſtantly enlarging it's territory, though it (till 
continues to make one complete and well-conſti 
tuted province. 

Tuovon the colony be ſituated in the midſt of 
the temperate zone, yet the climate is not ſo mild 
as that of ſome European provinces, which are 
under the ſame parallel of latitude. The winters 
are longer and colder; the ſummers ſhorter and 
hotter, The ſky is commonly clear, and the rains 
more plentiful than laſting. The air has grown 
purer ſince it's circulation has been made free by 
cutting down the woods; and malignant vapours, 


which at firſt carried off ſome of the inhabitants 


are no longer complained of. 
| Tat 
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Taz country is divided into four provinces, 
which at firſt had no connection with one another. 
The neceſſity of maintaining an armed force 
zoainſt the ſavages, obliged them to form a con- 
ſederacy in 1643, when they took the name of 
the United Colonies. In conſequence of this 
league, two deputies from each eſtabliſnment 
uſed to meet in a ſtated place, to deliberate upon 
the common affairs of New England, according 
o the inſtructions they had received frum the 
Aembly by which they were ſent. This aſſocia- 
tion was not 1n any manner repugnant to the 
right which each of it's members had, to att i in 
every reſpect as he choſe. 

Tazy were almoſt as much independeni of 
the mother country. When the ſettlement was 
allowed to be made, it had been agreed that their 
code of laws ſhould not contradict, in any reſpect, 
the legiſlation of the mother- country; that the 
judging of any capital crime commuted upon 
their territory, ſhould be reſerved for it; and 
tat their whole trade ſhould be centered in it's 
ports. None of theſe engagements were fulfilled; 
and other obligations, of leſs importance, were 
equally neglected. The ſpirit of republicaniſm had 


- already acquired ſo great an influence, as to pre- 


vent theſe arrangements from being conſidered as 
binding.” The coloniſts limited their ſubmiſſion to 
the acknowleging, in a vague manner, the king 
of England to be their ſovereign. 

| Massacnvszr, the moſt flouriſhing of the four 
provinces, indulged itſelf in greater liberties than 


the others, and did it openly, This haughty be- 
R 4 *  haviour 
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haviour drew the reſentment of Charles II. upon WW bu 
ny them. In 1684 this monarch took away the TI 


charter which had been granted to them by his 
father. He eſtabliſhed an almoſt arbitrary gg. 


ſ 
vernment, and ventured to levy taxes for his ; 
own uſe. Deſpotiſm did not decreaſe under his re 


ſucceſſor. Accordingly, on the firſt intelligence 
of his being dethroned, his deputy was arreſted, 
put in irons, and ſent back to Europe. 


WitLiam III. though very well ſatisfied with 
this ardent zeal, did not reſtore to the Maſſa 
chuſets their antient privileges, according to 
their deſires, and, perhaps, to their wiſhes, It ix 
true that he reſtored them a charter, but 2 
charter which was in nothing reſembling the 
t. „ 8 
Buy the new charter, the governor appointed by 
the court, was to be in poſſeſſion of the excluſive 
right of convening, proroguing, or diſſolving the 
national aſſembly. It was he alone who could 
give a ſanction to the laws that were decreed, and 
to the taxes impoſed by the aſſembly. The no- 
mination of every military employment belonged 
to this commandant, It was he aſſiſted by the 
council, who appointed the magiſtrates. The 
other leſs important places could not be diſpoſed 
of without his conſent. The public treaſury was 
never opened but by his order, confirmed by the 
concurrence of the council. His authority was 
likewiſe extended to ſome other matters, which 
put a great reſtraint upon liberty. Connecticut and 
Rhode Ifland, by a timely ſubmiſſion, prevented 
the puniſhment the province of Maſſachulett's * 


. 
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11d incurred, and retained their original charter, 


That of New Hampſhire had been always regu Gyms 


lated by the ſame mode of adminiſtration as the 
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province of Maſſachuſett's Bay. The ſame gover- 


jor preſided over the four provinces: but with 
regulations adapted to the conſtitution of each 
colony. 5 

AccoxDiNo to an account publiſhed by the 
general congreſs of the Engliſh American conti- 
nent, there are four hundred thouſand inhabitants 
it Maſſachuſett's Bay; one hundred and ninety- 
to thouſand at Connecticut; one hundred and 
fifty thouſand at New Hampſhire ; and fifty- nine 
thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy- eight at Rhode 
[land ; which forms, in this ſettlement alone, a 
population of eighty-one thouſand fix AUTOR 
and ſeventy- eight ſouls. 

Tuis great multiplication of men, ſhould 9 
d ariſe from an excellent ſoĩil; but this is not the 
caſe, All the countries, except ſome parts of 
Connecticut, wete originally covered with pine 
trees 3 and, 'conſequently, are either entirely bar- 
ren, or not very fertile. None of the European 
eds thrive there; and their produce hath never 
been ſufficient for the nouriſhment of it's inha- 


bitants, They have always been obliged to live 


pon maize, or to draw part of their ſubſiſtence 
from elſewhere. Accordingly, though the coun» 
try be generally very fit for the culture of fruic 
and of vegetables, and for the. breeding of cattle, 
jet the country places are not the moſt intereſting 
part of thoſe regions. It is upon coaſts: ſur- 
rounded with rocks, but which are favourable to 
fiſhing, 
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fiſhing, that the population hath augmented, ac. 


—— tivity hath increaſed, and eaſy circumſtances ate 


become general. 

Tas inſufficiency of the harveſts, ought to 
have excited induſtry in New England ſooner, 
and more particularly, than in the reſt of the con. 
tinent, Several ſhips, were even conſtructed 
there for foreign navigators,” the materials for 
which, at preſent ſo ſcarce and fo expenſive, were, 
for a long time, common and cheap, The faci- 


lity of procuring beaver ſkins, occaſioned the 


eſtabliſhing of a conſiderable hat manufactory. 
Cloths were alſo made of flax and hemp; and 
with the fleeces of their flocks, the colony fabri- 


- cated ſtuffs, which are coarſe but ſtrong, 


To theſe manufactures, which may be called 
national, another branch of induſtry was 
added, ſupported by foreign materials. Sugar 
yields a reſiduum, know'n by the name of ſyrup, 
or molaſſes. . The people of New England went 
to fetch it from the Welt Indies, and uſed it at 
firſt- juſt as it was, for various purpoſes. At 


length the idea of diſtilling it ſuggeſted itſelf to 


them. They ſold a prodigious quantity of this 


rum to the neighbouring ſavages; to the men 


employed in the cod-fiſhery, 'and to all the 
northern provinces; they even carried it to the 
coaſts of Africa, where they diſpoſed of it with 
conſiderable advantage, to the Engliſh employed 
in the purchaſe of ſlaves. 

Tuts branch of trade, and other circumſtances, 
enabled the inhabitants of New England to ap- 
Hb GR to themſclves part of the commodities, 

both 
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both of South and of North America. The ex- © 88 
changes between theſe two regions, which are ſo 
neceſſary- to them both, paſſed through their 

hands; and they became, in ſome meaſure, bro- if 
J kers, as the Hollanders, of the New World. | i" 
Taz greateſt reſource of thoſe provinces, how- | 


ted ever, always was the fiſhery; which was very 


for conſiderable, even updn their own coaſts. | A pro- 

re digious quantity of boats is ſeen in every river, 
* bay, or port, which are employed in catching 

the ſalmon, ſturgeon, cod, and other kinds of fiſh, 

ry. ich are all ſold to advantage. 


and MACKEREL is caught principally at the mock | 
pri- of the Pentagouet, which empties itſelf in Fundy, 

or French Bay, at the extremity of the colony. In 
led ſpring, and in autumn, fourteen or fifteen hun- 
was dred boats, and two thouſand five hundred men, 
are employed in this fiſhery. 


up, Taz cod fiſhery is ſtill more 3 to 
rent New England. It's numerous ports ſend out 
t at annually five hundred veſſels, of fifty tuns bur- 
At then, the crews of which amount to four thou- 


fro ſand men. They catch at leaſt two hundred and 
this fifty thouſand quintals of cod. 
men Tarts colonies employ themſelves likewiſe in 
the the whale fiſhery, . Before the year 1763, New 
the England carried on this fiſhery, in the Gulph of 
with Florida, in March, April, and May; and to the 
ed eaſt of the Great Bank of Newfoundland, in June, 
July, and Auguſt. There were no more than one 
ces, hundred and twenty floops, each of ſeventy tons 
burthen, and ſixteen hundred ſailors, ſent out for 
- this 
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BOX this purpoſe at that time. In 1967, this f 
wma Emplayed ſeven thouſand two hundred and ninety 
failors. Let us inveſtigate the cauſes of this con- a 
ſiderable increafe, a 
Grzar BRIrAIx was for a long time agitated i 
with the deſire of ſharing the whale fiſhery with 4 
the Dutch. In order to ſucceed in this, towards 
the latter end of the reign of Charles II. the in- . 


habitants of that kingdom were diſcharged from pl 
paying any duty to the cuſtom-houſe, upon the " 


a produce ariſing from the fiſh which they ſhould 
obtain from the Northern Sea: but this in- 
dulgence was not extended to the colonies, 4 
who were obliged to pay a duty of 56 livres 
5 ſols ® for every tun of oil and of whalebone, at 
their entrance into the mother-country ; this 
duty was only diminiſhed by one half, when 
theſe articles were imported on Engliſh bot- 
toms. | | 

To this tax, which was already too burthen- 
. ſome, another was added in 1699, of 5 ſols 
7 deniers + for every pound weight of whale- 
bone; which bore equally upon America and 
upon Europe. This new tax produced ſuch 
fatal conſequences, that it was found neceſſary to 
ſuppreſs it in 17233 but it was only taken off for | 
the whales caught in Greenland, in Davis's 
Streights, or in' the adjoining ſeas. The fiſhery 
on the Northern continent ill remained ſubject 
to the new, as well as the old duty. 


My * 21, 65. 103 d. + About 21 d. 
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Taz miniſtry, perceiving that the — of B 4 9 K 
de duty was not ſufficient to excite the emulation —— 


of the Engliſh, had recourſe to encouragements. 


þ 1732, 4 gratuity of 22 livres 10 ſols “ was 
given; and ſixteen years after, another of 45 
res i for every ton conyeyed by the ſhips. em- 
zlojyed in this important fiſhery, This generoſity 
of goverament produced part of the good effects 
nich were expected from it. Great Britain, 
however, far from being able to vie with their 


mals in foreign markets, was ſtill obliged to 


purchaſe annually to the value of three or four 
hundred thouſand livres I of train oil and whale- 
done. mY | in] 

Sven was the ſtate of things, when the ſeas of 
North America, which belonged to the French, 
tecame an Engliſh poſſeſGon at the laſt peace. 
Inmediately the New-Englanders went there in 
umbers to catch whales, which are very plenty. 
They were exonerated by parliament from the 
mies which oppreſſed them; and their induſtry 
became ſtill more active. It muſt naturally be 
vmmunicated to the neighbouring colonies ; and 


tis probable that the United Provinces will, in 


joceſs of time, be deprived of this important 
ranch of their trade. 
Taz whale fiſhery is carried on in the Gulph 
St, Lawrence, and in the adjacent latitudes, 


won ſeas leſs tempeſtuous, and Jeſs embarraſſed. 


ul ice, than thoſe of Greenland. According- 


188. 9d. Il. 22 v. 6d. 
1} From 22,5001. to 16, 666 J. 135. 4d. 
ly, 
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2, * J, it begins ſooner, and ends later. Fewer f 
—— tal accidents happen there. The ſhips employ 
ſor the purpoſe are ſmaller, and have leſs numeroy 
crews. Theſe reaſons mult give to the Americy 
continent advantages, which the ceconomy of th 
Dutch will never be able to balance. The Eng 
liſh of Europe themſelves hoped to ſhare 4 
ſuperiority with their coloniſts, becauſe they ex 
pected to add to the profits accruing from the fiſh 
ery, that which they were to collect from the ſalec 
their cargoes; a reſource which was not allowe 
to the navigators who frequented Davis's Streight 
er the Greenland ſeas. 

Tu vendible productions of New England a 
cod, train-oil, whales, tallow, cyder, falt meats 
maize, hogs and oxen, pot-aſh, pulſe, maſts fc 
merchantmen and men of war, and all kinds « 
woods. The Azore Iſlands, Madeira, the Can 
ries, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Great Britain, an 
principally the Weſt Indies, hitherto conſume! 
theſe articles. In 1769, the united exports e 
the four provinces amounted to 13,844,430 liv 
19 ſols 5 deniers “. But this colony received ha 
bitually more than it ſent out, ſince it was con 
ſtantly indebted twenty-four or twenty-five mil 
lions of livres to the mother- country. | 

Sou ſhips are diſpatched from every one « 
the extremely numerous ports that are on the 
coaſts. The principal voyages, however, fron 
Connecticut, are undertaken at Newhaven ; tho 


About 576,8511. 5s. 97d. 
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u Rhode -Iſland, at Newport; thoſe to Hamp- 5 0.0 K 


hire, at Portſmouth; and thoſe to — —— 
ers Bay, at Boſton. | 
Tears laſt city, which may be confi dered as an 
capital of New-England, is ſituated on a penin- 
fla, four miles in length, at the bottom of the 
fne bay of Maſſachuſet, which reaches about 
eight miles. within land. The opening of the bay 
; ſheltered from the impetuoſity of the waves 
by number of rocks which riſe above the water, 
ud by twelve ſmall iſlands, moſt of which are 
nhabired. Theſe dikes and natural ramparts will ; 
ot allow more than three ſhips to come in toge- 
ther, At the end of the laſt century, a regular 
itadel;, named Fort William, was erected in one 
of the iſlands upon this narrow channel. It is 
leſended by a hundred pieces of cafinon of the 
lirgeſt ſize, and very well placed. A league 
further on, is a very high light-houſe, the ſig- 
nals ſrom which may be perceived and repeated 
by the fortreſs along the whole coaſt, at the ſame 
ume that Boſton has her own light- houſes, which 
ſpread the alarm to all the inland country. Except 
when a very thick fog happens to prevail, which 
me ſhips might take advantage of to ſlip into the 
iſlands, the town has always five or ſix hours to 
prepare for the reception of an enemy, and to af- 
kmble ten thouſand militia, which can be col- 
ected in four and twenty hours. If a fleet ſhould 
ever be able to paſs the artillery of Fort William, 
It would infallibly be ſtopt by a couple of bat- 
teries, which being erected to the north and ſouth 
of the place, command the whole bay, and would 
give 
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25 give time for all the veſſels and commercial tor 
3 to be ſheltered from cannon ſhot in the river 
Charles. 

Tu harbour of Boſton is ſo ſpacious, that fix 
hundred veſſels may anchor in it ſafely and com- 
modiouſly. There is à magnificent pier con 
ſtructed, projecting ſufficiently into the ſea to al. 

low the ſhips to unload their goods without the 
aſſiſtance of a lighter, and to depoſit them inte 
the warehouſes, which are ranged on the nortl 
ſide. At the extremity of the pier, the town ap- 
pears built upon an uneven territory, in for 
of a creſcent round the harbour. Before the 
| diſturbances, it contained about thirty-five 0 
forty thouſand inhabitants, of various ſects. Th 
houſes, furniture, dreſs, food, converſation, cuſ- 
toms and manners, were ſo exactly ſimilar to the 
mode of living in London, that it was ſcarce 
poſſible to. find any other difference, but that 
which ariſes from the greater numbers of people 
there are 1n large capitals, | 
_  Naw-EnGLanp, which reſembles the mother 
country , in ſo many reſpects, is contiguous te 
” New-York. The latter, bounded on the eaſt by 
this principal colony, and on the weſt by Ney 
© Jerſey, occupies, at firſt a very narrow ſpace 0 
twenty miles along the ſea-ſhore, and inſenfibl 
enlarging, extends to the north above a hundred 
and fifty miles up the country. 

Tris country was diſcovered towards the be 
ginning of the ſeventeenth century, by Hear 
Hudſon, a famous Engliſh -navigator, at that 
time in the Dutch ſervice, He entered into 4 

5 conſiderable 
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rell con fiderable-riverz, to which he gave his name, 1 % I 
werd after Nightly reconnoitring the coaſt, returned. 7 
to Amſterdam, from whence he had failed. A ſe- 4 b 
ond voyage, undertaken by this adventurer, ö 
m- gave ſome better idea of this ſavage country. | 
"On Acco % to the European ſyſtem, which 7 
al HY ever pays any attention to the people of the New a} 
the world, this country ſhould have belonged to the 
into United Provinces. It was diſcovered by a man | 
orth 1 their ſervice, who took poſſeſſion of it in their | 
ap- ume, and gave up to them any perſonal right | | 
or te might have in it. His being an Engliſhman 
the {id not in the leaſt invalidate theſe uncontrovert- 
> 0 ble titles. It muſt therefore have occaſioned 
Th preat ſurpriſe, when James the Firſt aſſerted his 
cul: retenſions to it, upon the principle that Hudſon 


the mas born his ſubject; as if any man's country - i 
arce not that in which he earns his ſubſiſtence; li 
tat nd indeed the king laid but a flight ſtreſs upon a | 
ople retenſion for which there was fo little foun- | 

"IN go bes 
her Taz republic, who ſaw nothing in this pro- ; 
$ {ic perty, which was no longer conteſted with them, | 
t by axcept a ſettlement for the trade of the beaver p 


(ew and other - peltries, ceded it to the Weſt India 
e o company. This ſociety directed all it's attention 
nb towards theſe favage riches ; and in order to get 
dred near them as poſlible, they cauſed Fort Orange, 

lace called Albany, to be erected upon the bor- 
be ters of Hudſon's River, at the diſtance of one 


enr) lundred and fifty miles from the ſea. It was 
cha there that the furs were brought to their agents, 
to wo gave in exchange to the Iroquois, fire-arms, ; 


nbi vor VII. 8 and 


At what pe- 


riod, and in 
what man- 
ner, the 
Engliſh 


make them- 


ſelves ma- 
ers of New 


Belgia, 


' 700,000 livres“ to the proprietors, 
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and warlike ſtores, to enable them to refit the 
French, who were lately arrived'in Canada, 

Ar that time New Belgia was nothing more 
than a factory. The city of Amſterdam became 
ſenſible that it would be a judicious thing to 
eſtabliſh a colony 1n that part of the New World, 
and eaſily obtained the ceſſion of it, by giving 


THzsz more extenſive views required other ar- 
rangements. The poſt placed in the neighbour. 
hood of the Five Nations was left ſtanding ; bur 
it appeared neceſſary to eſtabliſh a more conſider- 
able one at the mouth of the river, in the iſland 
of Manahatan; and accordingly, New Amſter- 
dam was built there. Neither the town, it's ter- 
ritories, nor the reſt of the province, were ever 
diſturbed by the neighbouring ſavages, ſome 0 
whom were too weak to make any attempts, and 
the others were perpetually at war with the 
French, This poſſeſſion, therefore, was making 
a rapid progreſs, when it was viſited. by an unex- 
pected ſtorm. 

EncLanD, which had not at that time thoſ 
intimate connections with Holland, which the 
ambition and ſucceſſes of Lewis XIV. have ſince 
given riſe to between the two powers, beheld 
with a jealous eye a ſmall ſtate, but lately formed 
in it's neighbourhood, extending it's flouriſhing 
trade to all parts of the world. She was inwardly 
incenſed ar the idea of not being able to attain tc 
an equality with a power which ought not even 
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t the Wi i; have entered into à competition wich ber. DN 
Theſe rivals in commerce; as in navigation, b 


more WW their vigilance and economy, ruined her in all 
came ¶ ue great markets of the univerſe, and obliged 
ng to r to act only a ſecondary part. Every effort ſhe 
Vorld, de to eſtabliſh: a competition ended either to 
ziving ber diſadvantage or diſcredit, while univerſal 

ommerce was evidently. concentrating itſelf in 
cr ar- ne motaſſes of the republic. At length the na- 


bour- ton was rouzed by the diſgrace of their mer- 


but cents, and reſolved to ſecure to them by force 
(ider- What they could not obtain by their induſtry. 
iland charles II. notwithſtanding his averſion for buſi- 
mſter- b, and his immoderate love of pleaſure, ea- 
's ter- adopted à plan which gave him a proſpe& 
re erer acquiring the riches of thoſe diſtant regions, 
me of WW icther with" the maritime empire. of Europe. 
s, andi His brother, mote active and more enterpriſing 


th the en himſelf, encouraged him in theſe diſpoſi- 


nakingWWMWions; and with one conſent, they ordered that 


unex- er ſettlements and ſhips of the Dutch ſhould be 


nacked, without any previous declaration of 
e thoſe . 


ch tte Uosrmrrixs begun in this manner are both 
e ſinceſgvvardly and perfidious. - They are the act of a 
beheld ord of ſavages, and not of 4 civilized nation; of 
formed dark aſſaſſin, and not of a warlike prince. No 


riſhing 
wardly 
ttain to 
Ot even 


perſon who puts any confidence in his ſtrength; 
nd who hath atiy elevation of ſoul, will ſur- 
ie a ſleeping adverſary. If any one may be 
lowed to take advantage of my ſecurity, may 
| not alſo avail myſelf of his ?- Such conduct 
compels both parties to be inceſſantly in arms: 
8 2 the 
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the ſtate of war becomes permanent, and peace 
is no more than a word, devoid of meaning, 
There is either a juſt. reaſon for attacking an ene- 
my, or there is none. If there be none; the 
party that begins the attack is nothing more than 
dangerous robber, againſt whom all ought tr 
unite, and whom they have a right to extermi 
nate. If, on the contrary, there be a reaſon ſo 
commencing hoſtilities, it ought to be notified 
Nothing can authorize the ſeizure of poſſeſſion 
except the refuſal to repair an injury, or to reſtore 
any thing that is uſurped. : Before you become 
the aggreſſor, let the world be convinced of thy 
injuſtice that is done to you. The only thing th 
can be allowed, is to make ſecret preparations fo 
revenge, to diſſemble your projects, if they caul 
any alarm,. and to leave no interval between thi 
refuſal of juſtice and the beginning of hoſtilities 
If you ſhould be weaker than your adverſay 
you muſt intreat and ſuffer with patience. Mul 
you be a traitor, becauſe another perſon is a 
uſurper? Deſpiſe the common maxim, and de 
not ſupply either the ſtrength you may be de 
ficient in, or the courage which might expoſ 
you, by treachery. Let the opinion of your cc 
temporaries, and that of poſterity, be always pre 
ſent to your mind. _ | 

In the month of Auguſt 1664, an Englil 
ſquadron anchored on the coaſts of New Belg! 
the capital of which ſurrendered upon the fi 
ſummons, and the reſt of the colony made n 
greater reſiſtance. This conqueſt was inſured t 
the Engliſh by the treaty. of Breda, But the 


We 
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gere deprived of it again by the republic in 
1673, when the intrigues of France had ſet theſe 
wo maritime powers at variance, which, for 
their mutual intereſts, ought ever to be united. 
A ſecond treaty again reſtored to the Engliſh, in 
the following year, a province which hath ſince 
emained attached to their dominion, but as the 
roperty of the king's brother, who gave his 
ume to it. gl | a 
Nxw- Tonk was governed by the deputies of Th* colony 


. : $4 is ceded to 
this prince with ſufficient addreſs, to prevent the the Duke 


ndignation of the coloniſts from being excited Princples 
giinſt their perſons, The public hatred was Pp ane 
ned upon their maſter, who had kept all the fs. 
power in his own hands. This political flavery 
equally diſguſted both the Dutch, who had pre- 
ferred their plantations to their country, and the 
Engliſh who had joined them. The people, ac- 
wſtomed to liberty, became impatient under the 
joke, Every thing ſeemed tending either to an 
nfurretion or to an emigration, The commo- 
tion was put a ſtop to only in 168g, when the co- 
lony was invited to chooſe repreſentatives, who 
night regulate in afſemblies what would be pro- 
per for it's intereſts, | 4 
 Colong, Duncan, who was intruſted with 
this buſineſs, was a man of a bold and extenſive 
mind, He did not confine himſelf, like thoſe 
who had hitherto governed the province, to the 
ding of lands to every perſon who offered to 
clear them; he alſo extended his care to the Five 
Nations, which had been too much neglected by 
lis predeceſſors, The French were for ever en- 
| S3 deavouring 


though a Catholic, conſtantly deviated from the 


cers, and a great number of citizens, declare 


accompanied with a kind of myſtery ; but as loo 
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deavouring to diſunite theſe ſavages, in hopes of 
enflaying them! and they had advanced this 
great undertaking by means of the converts made 
by their miſſionaries. , It was the buſineſs 0 
England to diſconcert this plan ; but the Dole 
of York, who had views of intereſt diſtinct from 
that of his country, was deſirous that his deputy 
ſhould favour the execution of it. Duncan, 


plan that was traced out for him, and exerted his 
utmoſt efforts to thwart a ſyſtem which appeared 
to him to be founded rather upon policy than re 
ligion. He even annoyed, by every poſſible mea 
ſure, the nation that was the rival of his. And 


the memoirs of the times atteſt, that he greatly 
retarded their progreſs. 


Tat conduct of this able chief was different 
the interior part of the colony. He encouraged 
both from inclination, and in obedience to ot 
ders, the eſtabliſhment of the families of his oy 
and of his prince's religion, This protection u. 


as James II. had aſcended the throne, the col 
lector of the public revenues, the principal off 


themſelves partiſans of the church of Rome. 

Tr1s occaſioned a great ferment in the minds 
the people. The Proteſtant cauſe was thought tt 
be in danger; and prudent men were apprehen 
five of an inſurrection. Duncan ſucceeded | 
keeping the malecontents in order; but the revo th 
ſution obliged him to make a voluntary relignal . 
tiop o of his pats He ſubmitted, like a goo 
= Engliſnu 
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Engliſhman, to the new government, and by a B 
haughtineſs of character peculiar to his nation, 


te ſent over to the dethroned monarch all che 
riches he had acquired in a long and proſperous 
adminiſtration. | | 

Tuts fingular man had ſcarce quitted America, 
before the inhabitants of New England expelled 
weir governor, Edmund Andrews, one of the 
moſt active promoters of the arbitrary views of 
King James. Some militia of New York, ſe- 
duced by this example, endeavoured to treat Ni- 
cholſon, who was temporarily intruſted with the 
government, in the ſame manner; but he ſuc- 
ceeded in forming a party in his favour, and the 
colony became the prey of two armed factions, 
till the arrival of Colonel Slaughter, 

Tais commander, who was ſent by King Wil- 
lam, convoked the members of the ſtate, on the 
och of April 1691. This aſſembly annulled every 
thing which had been previouſly decreed contrary. 
to the Britiſh conſtitution, and enacted laws 
which have ever ſince been the rule of the colony. 
At this period, the executive power was placed 
in the hands 'of the governor appointed by the 
crown, which gave him twelve counſellors, with- 


-out whoſe concurrence he could not ſign any 


at, The commons were repreſented by thirty 
deputies, choſen by the inhabitants, and theſe ſe- 
veral bodies conſtituted the general aſſembly, in 
which every power was veſted. The duration of 
this aſſembly, originally unlimited, was after- 
yards fixed at three years, and it now continues 

84 ſeven, 
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BOOK ſeven, like the Britiſh parliament, the revolutions 
of which it hath followed. 
Ir was time that, an invariable order ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed in the colony. It was obliged to ſuſ- 
tain, againſt the French in Canada, a briſk and 
obſtinate war, which had been kindled by the de- 
throning of James II. Theſe hoſtilities, termi- 
nated by the treaty of Ryſwick, began again on 
8 account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, The Province 
adjacent to New York took ſome part in theſe 
diviſions ; but it was this province which gave 
or ſuſtained the greateſt ſtrokes, which paid the 
troops, and which was draw'n into the moſt cons 
ſiderable expences. | 
Uv rox r NATELY, the contributions of the ci- 
tizens, which were ordered by the general aſſem- 
bly, were collected in a cheſt, that was entirely 
at the diſpoſal of the governor, It often happen: 
ed, that rapacious or extravagant commanders, 
converted to their own uſe the funds deſtined for 
the public ſervice, This became a perpetual 
ſource of diſſention. Queen Anne decreed, in 
705, that the ſame authority by which the 
taxes were impoſed, ſhould determine the uſe 
they were to be applied to, and might require an 
account to be given of the manner in which they 
had been employed. 
Tnovon the malverſations were ſtopped by 
this arrangement, yet the the duties paid by the 
rovince were not adequate to the expences whick 
the continuation of the war required. This em- 
þarrafſinent occaſioned, for the firſt time, is 


1799, 
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ns WY 1509, the creation of bills of credit, which were 2,9. * 
\ferwards much more multiplied-than either tie 
vants of the colony r than was conſiſt- 
ent with it's advantage. 
BuzNET, a fon of the famous ber of that 
ume, who had ſo much contributed to the 
placing of the houſe of Orange upon the throne, 
yas appointed governor of the colony 1 in 1720. 
But though he did not ſucceed in putting a ſtop 
o this diſorder, yet he formed another plan for 
the proſperity of the colony. The French inha- 
bitants of Canada wanted, for the purpoſe of 
heir exchange with the ſavages, ſeveral articles 
yhich were not furniſhed by their mother-coun- 


bo 
ſuſ- 
and 
de- 
mi- 
on 
nces 
heſe 
zave 

the 
con- 


e ci- n: theſe they drew from New York. The ge- 
ſem- 2 aſſembly of that province, by the advice of 
irely WW their governor, prohibited this communication. 
pen- But as it Was not ſufficient to have embarraſſed 
ders, de meaſures of an active rival, it was determined 
d for s ſupply their place, 

etual A GREAT part of the furs which were carried 
d, in Wt Montreal, paſſed over the weſtern ſhores of 
| the le lake Ontario, Burnet obtained the conſent 


e uſe 
re an 
they 


of the Iroquois, in 1722, to build there the fort 
Oſwego, where theſe ſavage riches might be ea- 
fly intercepted, As ſoon as this ſettlement was 
brmed, the merchants of Albany ſent their mer- 
d by chandiſe to Chenectady, where they were em- 
y the backed upon the Mohawks, which conveyed 
which Item to Oſwego, The navigation of this river is 
s em- Ny difficult, and yet the Engliſh ſucceeded be- 
e, in Whond their expectations. Theſe exchanges would 
179% eren 
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even have been increaſed, had they not been 


thwarted by every kind of difficulty. 

- In 1726, the French conſtructed a fort at Nia. 
gara, where the furs, which without this ſettlement 
muſt have been carried to Oſwego, were detained, 
The Engliſh merchandiſe, which could no more be 
openly received, was fraudulently conveyed till 
the year 1729, a remarkable period, in which the 


| intereſts of individuals cauſed the law which for- 
bad this commerce to be revoked. England too 


at length laid heavier taxes upon the fur trade 
than were paid by the French. 

Wurz theſe various impediments diminiſhed 
the connections which it was hoped would have 
been formed with the ſavages, the cultures were 
carried on with great ſpirit and ſucceſs through- 
out the whole extent of the province. They had 
languiſhed for ſome time, indeed, in theſe coun- 
tries where James II. had granted immenſe terti- 
tories to ſome men too highly favoured ; but 
theſe countries had at length been peopled 2 
well as the others. Unfortunately, moſt of the 
inhabitants only occupied, as in Scotland, land 
transferable at the will of the ground landlord 
and ſtill more unfortunately, this dependance 
gave the great proprietors a very dangerous in 
fluence in the public deliberations. 

Tuis defect in the government was particu 
larly fatal in the two deſtructive wars which the 
colony was obliged to ſuſtain againſt the French 
in 1744 and in 1756. It experienced, during 


theſe misfortunes, calamities which it might a 
lea 
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leaſt partly have avoided, if the efforts made to . 
deen repulſe theſe enterpriſing men, and their ferocious ww 

allies, had been concerted in time, and better 
Nia- planned, It was neceſſary that Canada ſhould 
nent Wl become a Britiſh poſſeſſion at the peace of 1763, 
ned. in order to enable New York to attend conſtant- 
re be ly, and without embarraſſment or anxiety, to the 
| till BY enenſion of it's trade with the ſavages, and to 
\ the the clearing of 1 it s plantations, 
for- Tuts province, the limits of which were not 
o [.:1cd till after the longeſt, the moſt violent, 
trade ind the moſt obſtinate conteſts, with New Eng- 
land, New Jerſey, and Penſylvania, conſiſts at 7 
1ſhed preſent of ten counties, It hath but a ſmall ex- 
have rat cowards the ſea, but in depth it's territory 
were reaches as far as lake George or Sr. Sacrament, 
ugh-W ind as far as lake Ontario, Hudſon's river 
badi idues from mountains ſituated between theſe two 
coun-B lakes, This can receive none but ſmall canoes 
terre or the ſpace of ſixty- five miles; and even that 


Soll, popo. 
lation, and 
of the co» 
loay, 


; but navigation is interrupted by two water-falls, 

Jed i which oblige the perſons concerned in it to c 

of tho their cargoes twice over land the length of about 

= two hundred toiſes each time. But from Albany 
or 


to the ocean, that is to ſay, through a ſpace of 
one hundred and fifty miles, veſſels of forty or 
fifty tons burthen are ſeen conſtantly ſailing, day 
: and night, with the tide, upon this magnificent 
articug canal, during all ſeaſons, without the leaſt riſque z 


dance 
dus in 


ch rn 1nd which keep up a continual and rapid circula- 
rench tion in the colony. 
during 


Loxo IsLANb, the part of this great ſettle- 
ment which the navigators firſt meet with, is ſe- 


parated | 


ight 4 
lea 
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parated from the continefit by a narrow chan. 


del. It is one hundred and twenty miles long, 


and twelve broad, ahd is divided into three 
counties. The ſavages who occupied this great 
ſpace, either removed from it, or periſhed ſucceſ. 
ſively. Their oppreſſors owed their firſt pro- 
ſperity to the whale and the ſeal fiſhery. When 
theſe fiſh, who delight in deſerted 'coaſts, diſap. 
peared, the breeding of cattle, eſpecially of 


horſes, was attended to. Some cultures have ſince 
been eſtabliſhed upon this too ſandy ſoil, 


Taz ground is more uneven upon the conti- 
nent ; but it becomes more even and more fertile 
in proportion as one approaches the lakes of Ca- 
nada, If the marſhes which ſtill cover the extre- 
mity of this colony ſhould be ever dried up, and 
if the rivers by which it is watered ſhould be 
ever confined within their beds, this country will 
become the moſt fruitful of the colony. 

Accoa bixo to the laſt accounts, the province 
contains two hundred and fifty thouſand inha- 
bitants, of various nations, and of different ſefts, 


The rich peltries which they obtain from the ſa- 


vages, and ſuch of their own productions as they 
do not conſume, are conveyed to the general 
mart. This is a city of importance, at preſert 
know'n, as well as the reſt of the colony, by the 
name of New York. It was formerly built by 
the Dutch, in the iſland of Manahatton, which is 
fourteen miles long, and one mile in it's greateſt 
breadth, 
Ta Abs hath collected in this city, the climate 
of which is very wholeſome, eighteen or twenty 
thouſand 
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dooſand inhabitants, upon an extent of ground. K. 
which. is partly low and partly raiſed. Ihe 


freets are very irregular, but exceedingly neat. 
The houſes, built with brick, and covered with 
tiles, are more convenient than elegant. The 
proviſions are | abundant, of excellent quality, 
nd cheap. Eaſy circumſtances prevail univer- 
ally. The loweſt. claſs of people have a cer- 
uin reſource in oyſters, the fiſhery of which alone 
employs two hundred boats, 

Tas town, ſituated two miles from the 5 
of Hudſon's: River, hath, properly ſpeaking, 
deither harboar nor baſon, but doth not ſtand 
need of either. It's port, which is open- in 
il ſeaſons, is acceſſible to ſhips of the largeſt 
ze, and being ſheltered from all ſtorms, is 
ſuficient for it. From hence the numerous 
ſhips come forth, which are diſpatched to dif- 
ferent latitudes. The proviſions or merchandize 
which were exported in 1769, amounted to 
4,352,446 livres 7 ſols 9 deniers*. Since this 
period, the productions of the colony have in- 
creaſed viſibly ; and this increaſe muſt be car- 

ried fill further, ſince no more than one half 
of the lands are cleared, and ſince thoſe grounds 
"which are ſo, are not ſo well cultivated as they 
will be when the population ſhall become more 
conſiderable. 

Tas Dutch, who were the firſt "EEE of the 
colony, eſtabliſhed in it that ſpirit of order and 
economy which is the univerſal characteriſtic of 
their nation. As they always conſtituted the 
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majority of the people, even after theſe had 


changed maſters, thoſe whom conqueſt had aſſo. 


ciated to them generally adopted their manners, 


The Germans, compelled to take refuge in Ame. 


rica by the religious perſecution which drove 
them out of the palatinate, or the other pro- 
vinces of the empire, were naturally inclined to 
this modeſt behaviour; and the Engliſh and 
French, who were not accuſtomed to ſo much 
frugality, ſoon conformed, either from motives 
of wiſdom or emulation, to a mode of living leſs 
expenſive and more familiar than that which is 
regulated by faſhion and parade. From thence it 
followed, that the coloniſts did not contract any 
debts with the mother-country z thar they pre- 
ſerved an intire liberty in their ſales and pur- 
chaſes, and have been enabled always to give the 
moſt advantageous turn to their affairs. 


Suck was the ſtate of the colony till 1763. At 
this period New York became the general abode 
of the principal officers and of part of the troops, 
which Great Britain thought neceſſary to main» 
tain in North America, either to keep it in awe, 
or to defend it. This multitude of unemployed 
and unmarried men, who were conſtantly en- 
deavouring to deceive their own idleneſs, and to 
ftrive againſt the weariſomeneſs of life, diſperſed 


' themſelves among the citizens, to whom they 


inſpired a taſte for the luxuries of the table, and 
a turn for play. By their aſſiduity with the 
women, their converſation and their manners, 
they engaged them in thoſe frivolous purſuits, 
thoſe gallaatries, and thoſe amuſements which 
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jad ſo much allurement for them. The two ſexes: 2. 


bon led the ſame kind of life. They roſe with www 
the ſame projects and went to bed with the ſame 
extravagant ideas. This pernicious ſpirit com- 
nunicated itſelf from one to another, and it ſtill 
continues, unleſs the terrible ſcenes which have 
fnce ſtained theſe countries with blood, have 
brought about a happy revolution in the man- 
m. 

New Jasszy * Gruated in'the ee end —— 
of New Tork, and was know'n at firſt by the happened in 
ume of New Sweden, it was called thus by ſome 9 
denturers of that nation, who landed upon theſe | 
ſavage coaſts towards the year 1638. They 
formed [three ſettlements there, Chriſtiana, El- 
zimbourg, and Gotten bourg. This colony was 
of no importance when it was attacked and con- 
quered by the Dutch. Thoſe of the inhabitants, 
who had a greater regard for their mother-coun- 
try than for their plantations returned into Eu- 
rope, The others ſubmitted to the laws of the 
conqueror, and their territory was united to New 
Belgia. When the Duke of York received the in- 
reſtiture of the province to which he gave his 
name, he ſeparated what had been added, and di- 
vided it between two of his favourites, under the 
dame of New Jerſey. | | | 

CaxrzRRT and Berkley, the firſt of whom re- 
ceived the eaſtern, and the other the weſtern part 
of the province, ſolicited this vaſt territory, with 
no other view but to put it up to ſale. Several 
ſpeculative perſons purchaſed from them large 
liſtricts at a low price, which they ſold again in 

2 ſmaller 
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B 00 * | ſmaller parcels. In the midſt of theſe ſubdivi- 
Lym ſons, che colony remained divided into two dif. 


tinct provinces, each ſeparately governed by the 
heirs of their original proprietors. The difficul- 
ties which they experienced in their adminiſtra. 
tion diſguſted them of this kind of ſovereignty, 
which indeed was ill adapted to the condition of 
a ſubject. They gave up their charter to the 
crown in 1702, and from that time the two 

rovinces became- one, and like the greater part 
of the other Engliſh colonies, were under the di- 
rection of a governor, a council, and the depy- 
ties of the commons. 

Tuis large country before the . eee con- 
tained only ſixteen thouſand inhabitants, the de- 
ſcendants of Swedes and Dutch, who were it's 
firſt cultivators; ſome Quakers, and ſome 
Church of England men, with a great number 
of Scotch Preſbyterians, had joined the coloniſts 
of the two nations. The defects of government 
ſtopped the progreſs, and occaſioned the indigence 
of this ſmall colony. It might therefore have 
been expected that the æra of liberty ſhould have 
been that of the proſperity of the colony; but 
almoſt all the Europeans who went to the New 
World, in ſearch either of an aſylum or riches, 
preferred Pennſylvania or Carolina, which had ac- 
quired a greater ſhare of celebrity. At length, 
however, New, Jerſey hath been peopled, and it 


| "reckons at preſent one hundred and thirty thou- 


ſand inhabitants. 


Preſent fate TRE colony is covered with flocks and with 


of New Jer- 
fey, and 


what it 
— tg 


grain in abundance, Hemp thrives better there 
| *. 
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divi- WH dun in any of the neighbouring countries. An 588 * 
0 diſ- acellent copper mine hath been worked wit 
ou ſucceſs in it. It's coaſts are acceſſible, and the 

cul. port of Amboix, it's capital, is tolerably good. 
iſtra- I: is in want of none of the means of proſperity 
8ntY, BN voper for that part of the globe, and yet it hath 
on of ways remained in a profound obſcurity. It's 
0 the ume is ſcarcely know'n in the Old World, and 
two ot much more in the New. But perhaps it is 
part ¶ ꝛot on this account the more unfortunate. 
4 . le we read over the hiſtory of nations both an- 

epu· ¶ ¶ tent and modern, it will be found, that there is 

ſarce any one of them, the ſplendour of which hath 

con- ¶ rot been acquired but at the expence of it's feli- 
* 45 city, People of whom no mention ſhall have been 
re tg made in the melancholy annals of the world, muſt 

ſome Bi teither have been aggreſſors. nor expoſed to at- 
mber ucks; they muſt not have interrupted the 
oniſts tranquillity of others, nor muſt their's have 
ment A been diſturbed by diſtant or neighbouring ene- 
gence nies, They muſt not have had heroes who had 

have l trorned to theit country laden with the ſpoils of 
75 the enemy. They muſt have had no hiſtorian to 
— relate either their miſeries or their crimes. There 
- hes mankind would never have ſhuddered from one 
6 " ave to another, at the ſight of thoſe monuments 
= which call to mind, in all parts, the effuſion of 
* . blood, and the ſhackles of ſlavery impoſed at a 


biſtance, or broken at home. They muſt not 
have been tor'n to pieces by political factions, 


tor intoxicated by abſurd opinions. The oppreſ- 
bon of tyranny muſt never have draw'n tears from 
there BY their eyes nor excited them to revolt. They muſt 
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never have delivered themſelves from a deſpot by 


_ aſſaſſination, nor myſt they ever have exterminated 


his ſatellites, for ſuch are the events which at all 
times have given a celebrity to nations. On 
the contrary, in the midft of a long. and pro- 


tfgund tranquillity,” the fields would have been 


cultivated, ſome traditional hymns would have 


been ſung in. honour of the deity, and the ſame 


love ſongs would have been handed down from 
one generation to the other. Wherefore muſt 


this alluring picture of happineſs be chimerical? 


Becauſe it hath never exiſted, and if it ſhould 
exiſt, it could not poſſibly be for a long time in 
the midſt of turbulent and ambitious nations, 
Whatever may be the reaſon of the obſcurity of 
New Jerſey, it is aur duty to give them dur ad- 
vice upon their preſent and future ſituation. 
Tus poverty of this province not ſuffering it 
at firſt to open a direct trade with the diſtant or 


foreign markets, it was obliged to ſell it's pro- 


ductions at Philadelphia, and more commonly 
at New York ; it obtained from theſe cities in 
exchange, ſome merchandize of the . mother- 
country; and à few of the productions of the 
iſlands. Their richeſt merchants even advanced 
money to the province, which kept it ſtill more 
in a ſtate of dependence. Notwithſtanding the 
increaſe of it's cultures; and of it's productions, 
it hath not yet ſhaken off this kind of ſervitude, 
We have now before us, accounts of inconteſti- 
ble authority, which» prove, that in 1762 New 


Jerſey did not ſend any ſhips to Europe; and 


that it ſent only twenty-four boats to the Welt 
2-5 - nes Indies, 
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Yy tadies, the value of whoſe cargoes did not 
ed 
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amount ro more than 56, 965 livres 19 ſols 9g de 


all niers d. All the feſt of it's territorial riches 
Yn were delivered to the neighbouring colonies who 
traded with them, 


x Tnis ſituation is both rulhous and degrading. 
e New Jerſey muſt itſelf eonſtruct ſhips, all the 
ne materials for which nature hath given it. It 
* muſt ſend them out into divers ſeas, ſince it is no 


longer in want of men. It muſt convey it's 


only received them through the means of inter- 
mediatory agents. It muſt provide itſelf with the 
produce of foreign induſtry at firſt hand, for 
PI which it hath hitherto paid too dear, on account 
ad. ol che uſeleſs circuits it hath gone through. It 
may then form vaſt projects, devote itſelf to great 
enterprizes, be raiſed to that rank to which it's 
advantages ſeem to call it, and be more upon a 


t or 
WH level with the provinces which have too long 
I deſtroyed it by their ſhadow, or eclipſed it with 
4 5 their ſplendour. 
hy May the views which I offer, and the coun- 
ſels I addreſs to New Jerſey be realized! May 
the N "Tt: 
live long enough to be a witneſs of them, and 
nced ug X f 
none rqoice at them. The happineſs of my fellow- 
creatures, at whatever diſtance they may exiſt 
r the c 
a rom me; hath never been indifferent to me: 
| 4 but I have felt myſelf moved with warm concern, 
72 in favour of thoſe whom ſuperſtition or tyranny 
—* have expelled from their native country. 1 have 
and 0 About 2,3731. 118, 8d. | a 


T 2 commiſe- 


productions to the people, who have hitherto 
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BOOK commiſerated. their ſufferings. When they ha 


—— embarked I have turned my eyes up towar 
Heaven. My voice hath been joined to 
noiſe of the winds and the waves which we 
carrying them. beyond the ſeas; and I have 
peatedly exclaimed, let them proſper ! Let th 
find in the deſert and ſavage region which 
are going to inhabit a felicity equal, or eve 
ſuperior to our's; and if they ſhould found 
empire there, let them think of preſerving then 
ſelves and their poſterity from the calamiti 
which they have felt. 
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% | Colonies founded in Penſylvana, 
Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, Georgia, 
ond Florida. General Refledions « on all 
theſe II's. 


0 ſociety was ever founded on :njuſtice, BOOK 


A people formed by a compact fo extraor- 
ary, would have been, at the ſame time, both 


XVIII. 
— — 
Parallel be- 
. tween a bad 


moſt degraded and the moſt unfortunate of «nd = good 


pple, Declared enemies of the human race, 


would equally have been intitled to compaſ- 


8, from the ſentiments they would have inſpired, 
Fthoſe they would have experienced. Feared 


t hated by all ſurrounding powers, they would 
inceſſantly been agitated by the ſame paſ- 


Their misfortunes would have excited 
Werſal joy, and their proſperity general afflic- 
in, The nations would one day have united 
exterminate them ; but time would have ren- 
d this league uſeleſs. It would have been 

acient for their - annihilation, and for the 
raging of other nations, that each of their 
Ambers ſhould have modelled his conduct upon 
e maxims of the ſtate, Animated with the 
Pie of their inſtitution, they would all have 


3. dees 


27 
9 been eager to raiſe themſelves upon the tuin 
eech other. No meaſure would have appeatel 


as ſoon as created, 


the protection of peace, would have expelled 
idleneſs, ignorance, and miſery. The chief of 


of men in the ſtate, and would have been adored 


ſociety could ſuffer, without ſome injury to the 
|. whole body, and therefore he would have attende 
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too odious for this purpoſe. This would hay 
been realiſing the fable of the race engendered 
from the teeth of the dragon, which Cadmy 
ſowed upon the earth, and which was deſtroyed 


How different wauld be the deſtiny of an em 
pire founded on virtue! Agriculture, the arty 
the ſciences, and commerce, improved unde 


the ſtate would have protected the different ran 


He would have underſtood that not one of the 


to the happineſs of all. Impartial equity woll 
inſure the obſervation of the treaties which 
had dictated; the ftability of laws, which i 
had ſimplified, and the diſtribution of tax 
which it would have proportioned to the publi 
expences. All the neighbouring powers, inte 
reſted in the preſervation of this people, woul 
arm in their defence, ypon the leaſt danger whid 
ſhould threaten them. But in default of forcig 
ſuccours, they might themſelves oppaſe, to tit 
unjuſt aggreſſor, the impenetrable barrier of 
rich and numerous people, fot whom the wort 
Country would not merely be a nominal id 
This is what may be called imaginary excellend 
in politics, 

Tat 


Tun two forts of government are n 
nknow'n in the annals of the world; which pre- 
ent us with nothing but imperfect ſketches, more 
or leſs reſembling the atrocious ſublimity, or 
are or leſs diſtant from the affecting beauty of 
ne or the other of theſe great portraits. The 


n the theatre of the world, actuated by de- 
rftive ambition, have diſplayed a greater re- 
emblance ta the former. Others, more wiſe in 
heir conſtitution, more ſimple i in their manners, 
ore limited in their views, and enveloped, if 
e may uſe the expreſſion, with a kind of ſecret 
lappineſs, ſeemed to be more conformable to 
he ſecond, . Among the latter Pennſylvania =} 
| reckoned, 

LUTHERANISM, . which was deſtined to cauſe a a 
emarkable change in Europe, either by it's own 
afluence, or by the example it gave, had occa- 
oned a great ferment in the minds of all men; 
hen there aroſe, in the midit of the commotions 
t excited, a new religion, which, at firſt, appeared 


han like a ſect that was governed by any fixed 
rinciple, The generality of innovators in reli- 


ines connected with each other, and contend, 
t firſt, only to defend them; till perſecution 
rritates and ſtimulates them to rebellion, ſo that 
t length they have recourſe to arms. The 
inabaptiſts, on the contrary, as if they had only 
voked inty the bible for the word of command 

ES .& to 


tions which have made the moſt ſplendid figure 


pion follow a regular ſyſtem, compoſed of docs - 
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The Qua- 
kers found 
Penſylvania, 
Manners of 
that fot, 


uch more like a rebellion guided by fanaticiſm, 
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Book to attack, liſted up the ſtandard of rebelliay 
before they had agreed upon a ſyſtem of dodtrine 
It is true, indeed, their leaders had taught, thy 

it was a ridiculous and uſeleſs practice to admi. 

niſter baptiſm to infants, and aſſerted that thei 

opinion upon this point was the ſame as tha 

of the primitive church ; but they had nor ye 

ever reduced to practice this article of belief 

which was the only one that furniſhed a pretenc 

for their ſeparation, The ſpirit of adde pre= 

vented them from paying a proper attention to 

the ſchiſmatic tenets on which their diviſion wa 
founded. To ſhake off the tyrannical yoke 6 

church and ſtate, was their law and their faith, 

To enliſt in the armies of the Lord, to join with 

the faithful, who were tq wield the ſword of 

Gideon, this was their device, their motive, an 

their ſignal for rallying. | 

IT was not till after they had carried fire ul 

' ſword into a great part of Germany, that the 
Anabaptiſts thought of giving ſome baſis ax 
ſome connection to their creed, and of marking 
Band cementing their confedetacy by ſome viſibl 
. ſign of union. Having been united at firſt by 
inſpiration to raiſe a body of troops, in 1 525 U 
were united to compoſe a religious code. 
Ix this mixed ſyſtem of intoleration and mild 

. neſs, the Anabaptiſt church, being the only one 
in which the pure word of God is taught, neithe 
can nor ought to communicate with any other. 
Tus ſpirit of the Lord blowing whereſocveri 
liſteth, the power of preaching is nor limited 
9 | * 


n to 
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-» order of the faithful, but is diſpenſed to all. 
yery one likewiſe has the gift of prophecy. 


Eyzey ſect which hath not preſerved a com- 


unity of all things which conſtituted the life and 
biric of primitive Chriſtianity, has degenerated, 


d is for that reaſon an impure ſociety. 
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MAGISTRATES are uſcleſs in_a ſociety of the | 


ly faithful. A - Chriſtian never has occaſion 


CarISTIANS are not permitted to take up arms 
ren in their own defence, much lefs is it law- 
| for them to cali as ſoldiers in mx road 
| 1es. x 

Born law-ſuits and oaths are forbidden the diſ- 
ples of Chriſt,” who has commanded them to let 
heir yea, be yea, and their nay, nay. 

Tux baptiſm of infants is an invention of the 
evil and the pope. The validity of baptiſm 
lepends upon the voluntary conſent of adults, 
ho alone are able to receive it with a conſciouſ- 

$ of the engagement they take upon them 

Ives, | | 

Sven was in it's origin the religious ſyſtem of 
he Anabaptiſts, Though it appears founded on 

ty and mildneſs, yet it produced nothing but 
lolence and iniquity. The chimerical idea of an 


r any; ber h x Chriſtian allowed to be one him— 


quality of ſtations, is the moſt dangerous one 


at can be adopted in a civilized ſociety. To 


reach this ſyſtem to the people, is not to put 
dem in mind of their rights; it is leading them 
n to aſſaſſination and plunder, It is letting do- 

meſtic 
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2 88 meſtic animals looſe, and transforming chem inte 
wy, wild beaſts, The rulers of the people mull by 


exiſts only in the ſyſtem of equity... Even the 


.among the poor. . The peaſants therefore adopted 


Germany, and into a part of the North, was 1 
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more enlightened, or the laws by which they an 
governed myſt be ſoſtened; but there is in {6 
no. ſuch thing in nature as a Tal. equality; i 


ſavages themſelves are not equal when once they 
are collected into hords. They, are only { whi 
they wander in the. woods y, and even then the 
man who ſuffers the produce of his chace io h 
taken from. him, is not the equal of him wh 
deprives him, of i it. Such has 0 e origin of 
all ſocieties. | 

A DOCTRINE, the baſs of which was the con 
munity. of goods and equality of ranks, » 
hardly calculated to find partiſans any where by 


it with the greater enthuſiaſm, in proportion 
the yoke from which it delivered them was mog 
inſupportable. The far greater part, eſpecil 
thoſe who were condemned to ſlavery, roſe up i 
arms on all ſides, to ſupport a doctrine, which 
from being vaſſals, made them equal to the 
lords, - The apprehenſion of ſeeing one of thx 
firſt bands of ſociety, obedience to the magiſtras 
broken, united all other ſects againſt them, wh 
could not ſubſiſt without ſubordination. Aft 
having carried on a more obſtinate reſiſtance tha 
could have been expected, they yielded at leng 
to the number, of their enemies. Their {ed 
notwithſlanding it had made it's way all or 


he m 
th e 


/ when U llow 
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thoſe countries, in which the greateſt latitude 
opinion was allowed; and there was not any 
it te in which it was able to ſettle a church, 
athoriſed by the civil power. This of courſe 
ekened it, and from obſcurity it fell into con- 
zmpt. It's only glory is that of having, per- 
s, contributed to the foundation of the ſect of 
Wen, | | 

Tais humane and peaceable ſect aroſe in Eng- 
e, amidſt the confuſions of that bloody war, 
hich terminated in a monarch's being dragged 
o the ſcaffold by his own ſubjects. The founder 
it, George Fox, was of the lower claſs of the 
eople; a man who had been formerly a mecha- 


nec, but whom a ſingular and contemplative turn 


mind had induced to quit his employment. 
order to wean himſelf entirely from all earthly 
ffections, he broke off all connections with his 
wn family; and for fear of being tempted to 
new them, he determined to have no fixed 


ithout any other amuſement. but his bible. In 
ae me he even learned to go without that, when 
we thought he had acquired from it a degree of 
aſpiration ſimilar to that of the apoſtles and the 
rophets. e | 5 
Hz then began to think of making proſelytes, 


Ver 
8 00 


herd 


be minds of all men were filled and diſturbed 


lowed by a multitude of diſciples, the novelty 
and 


0 which he found no difficulty in a country where 


ith enthuſiaſtic notions. He was, therefore, ſoon 
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tere prevalent, becauſe it had been every where * 2,1 
poſed and diſperſed. It was but juſt tolerated wes 


bode, He often wandered alone in the woods, 


at 


BOOK 
xvin 


w=—  henfible ſubjeAs, could not fail of attracting wg 


was the ſimplicity of their dreſs, in which there 


or ruffles, and from which they affected to banif 


pull off the hat they held to be a want of reſpec 
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and ſingularity of whoſe opinions, upon incompry, 


faſcinating all thoſe who were fond of the mar. 
vellous. | | 


Tas firſt thing by which they caught the ey 
was no gold or ſilver lace, no embroidery, laces 


every thing that was ſuperfluous or unneceffar 
They would not ſuffer either a button in the hay 
or a plait in the coat, becauſe it was poſſible to dg 
without them. Such an extraordinary contempt 
for eſtabliſhed modes reminded thoſe who adopted 
it, that it became them to be more virtuous thay 
the reſt of men, from whom' they diſtinguilhe 
themſelves by this external modeſty, 

'ALL outward marks of deference, which the 
pride and tyranny of mankind exact from thoſe 
who are unable to refuſe them, were diſdained h 
the quakers, who diſclaimed the names of maſte 
and ſervant. They condemned all titles, as be 
ing tokens of pride in thoſe who claimed them 
and of meanneſs in thoſe who beſtowed them 
They did not allow to any perſon whatever the 
appellation of eminence or excellence, and ſo fat 
they might be in the right; but they refuſed i 
comply with thoſe reciprocal demonſtrations « 
reſpe& which we call politeneſs, and in this th 
were to blame, The name of friend, they ſad 
was not to be refuſed by one chriſtian or citize 
to another, but the ceremony of bowing t 
conſidered as ridiculous and troubleſome. Tt 
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viſtates could not compel them to any external 


d princes according to the ancient majeſty of 
unguage, in the ſecond perſon and in the ſingu- 
ur number; and they juſtified this licence by 
he cuſtom of thoſe very perſons who were of- 


ad their God in the ſame manner. 

Taz auſterity of their morals ennobled the Ga» 
wlarity of their manners. The uſe of arms, 
onſidered in every light, appeared a crime to 
them, If it were to attack, it was violating the 
uns of humanity, if to defend one's ſelf, it was 
breaking through thoſe of chriſtianity. Univerſal 
peace was the goſpel they had agreed to profeſs. 
If any one ſmote a quaker upon one cheek, he 
immediately preſented the - other; if any one 
aſked him for. his coat, he offered his waiſtcoat 
too, Nothing could engage theſe: equitable 
men to demand more than the lawful price fer 
their work, or to take leſs than what they de- 
manded. An oath, even before a magiſtrate, and 
in ſupport of a juſt cauſe, they deemed to be a 
profanation of the name of God, in any of the 
wretched diſputes that ariſe between weak and 
periſhable beings, | 

Tux contempt they entertained for the outward 
forms of politeneſs in civil life, was changed into 
werſion for the ritual and ceremonial parts of re- 
ligion, They looked upon churches merely as the 
oſtentatious edifices of prieſtcraft, they conſidered 


\, man's ſelf, in order to ſhew it to others, 5 
hey carried this idea ſo far, that even the ma- 


mark of reverence; but they addreſſed both them 


ended at it, and who uſed to addreſs their ſaints 
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called quakers. To have cured theſe people in 


- encouragement, this was expoſed to every kind: 
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the ſabbath as a pernicious and idle inftitution, a 
baptiſm and the Lord's Supper as ridiculous ſym, 
bols. For this reaſon they rejected all reguly 
orders of clergy. Every one of the faithful they 
imagined received an immediate illumination 
from the Holy Ghoſt, which gave a character fi 
ſuperior to that of the prieſthood, When: they 
were aſſembled together, the firſt perſon wh 
found himſelf inſpired, aroſe, and imparted the 
lights he had received from heaven. Even wo- 
men were often favoured with this gift of ſpeech, 
which they called the gift of prophecy; ſons 
times many of theſe holy © brethren ſpoke at 
the ſame time; but much more frequently a pm 
found ſilence prevailed in their aſſemblies. 

Tu enthuſiaſm occaſioned both by their medi 
tations and diſcourſes, excited ſuch a-degree « 
ſenſibility in the nervous ſyſtem, that it threy 
them into convulſions, for. which reaſon they were 


proceſs of time of their folly,” nothing more wa 
requiſite than to turn it into ridicule; but inſtead 
of this, . perſecution contributed: to make it mort 
general. While every other new ſect met with 


puniſhment; impriſoaments, whippings, pillories 
mad-houſes, were none of them thought too terre 
ble for bigots, whoſe only crime was that d 
wanting to be virtuous and reaſonable over - much. 
The conſtancy with which they bore their ſuffer- 
ings: at firſt excited compaſſion, . and "afterwars 
admiration for them. Even Cromwell, who hat 
been one of their moſt violent enemies, becaul 

8 theſ 
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gave them Sabo marks of his eſteem. His po- 
ey exerted 2 in endeavouring to draw them 
into his party, in order to concifiate'to himſelf a 
iger degree of reſpect and conſideration; but 
they either eluded his invitations, or rejected them; 
ind he afterwards confeſſed, that this was the 
only 8 58 which was bels be influenced by 
dribery. 

Auoxo the ſeveral perſons who caft a tempo- 
n luſtre on the ſect, the only one who deſerves 
o be remembered by poſterity,' is William Penn. 
He was the ſon of an admiral, who had been for- 
ware enough to be equally diſtinguiſhed by 


Foundntien 

of Penſylva- 
nia by Pens. 
Principles of © 


his legiſla- 
tion, 


Cromwell, and the two Stuarts, who held the 


ins of government after him. This able ſeaman, 
more ſupple and more inſinuating than men of 
his profeſſion uſually are, had made ſeveral conſi- 
lerable advances to government in the different 


xpeditions in which he had been engaged. The - 


misfortunes of the times had not admitted of the 
fepayment_of ' theſe loans during his life, and as 
fairs were not in a better ſituation at his death, 
t was propoſed to his ſon, that inſtead of money; 
he ſhould accept of an immenſe territory in Ame- 
lea. It was a country, which, though long 
Ince diſcovered and ſurrounded by Engliſh co- 
Joaies, had always been neglected. A ſpirit of 
benevolence made him accept with pleaſure this 
kind of patrimony, ' which was ceded to him 3l- 
molt as a ſovereignty, and he determined to 
nake it the abode of virtue, and the aſylum of 

| the 
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2%“ the unfortunate. With this generous deſign, 
— towards the end of the year 1681,. he ſet Gl fo 


ample of moderation and juſtice in America, which 


his new poſſeſſions, which from that time took 
the name of Pennſylvania.. All the quakers were 
deſirous to follow him, in order to avoid the ger 
ſecution raiſed againſt them by: the clergy, 
account of their not complying with the tithes and 
other eceleſiaſtical fees; but from prudential mo- 
tives he declined {king over any more than ty 
thouſand. 

Has arrival in the New World was ſignalized by 
an act of equity, which made his perſon and prin- 
ciples equally beloved. Not thoroughly ſatisfel 
with the right giyen him to his extenſive tem 
tory, by the grant he had received of it from the 
Britiſh miniſtry, he determined to make it his ou 
property by purchaſing it of the natives. -The 


_ price he gave to the ſavages is not know'n; but 


though ſome people accuſe them of ſtupidity for 
conſenting to part with what they never ought u 
have alienated upon any terms; yet Penn is not 
leſs entitled to the glory of having given an ex- 


was never thought of before by the Europeans 


He rendered himſelf as much as poſſible a legi 


poſſeſſor of the territory, and by the uſe he made 
of it ſupplied any deficiency there might be in the 
validity of his title. The Americans enterrained 
as great an affection for his colony, as they ha 
conceived an averſion for all choſe which had bees 
founded in their neighbourhood without their cons 
ſent. From that time there aroſe a mutual couſ- 
dence between the two people, founded 4 
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 - PaxN's humanity could not beconfited to the 


ſavages only, it extended itſelf to all thoſe who 
vere deſirous of living under his laws. Senſible 
that the happineſs of the people depended upon 
the nature of the legiſlation, he founded his upon 
thoſe two firſt, principles of public ſplendour and 
private felicity, liberty and property. If it were 
allowed to borrow the language of fable, with re- 
ſpet ro an account that ſeems to be fabulous, we 
ſhould ſay, that Aſtræa, who had been gone up 
into heaven for ſo. long a time, was now come 
bonn upon earth again, and that the reign of in- 
docence and concord was going to be revived 
mong mankind... The mind of the writer and 
f his reader dwells with pleaſure on this part of 
nodern hiſtory, and feels ſome kind of compen- 
ion for the diſguſt, horror, or melancholy, 
hich the whole of it, but particularly the ac- 
unt of the European ſettlements in America, 
aſpires, Hitherto we have only ſeen theſe bar- 
jarians depopulating the country before they 
"ok poſſeſſion. of it, . and laying every thing waſte 
efore they cultivated it, It is time to obſerve the 
nrings of reaſon, happineſs, and humanity, 
ling from among the ruins. of a hemiſphere, 
hich ſtill reeks with the blood of all it's people, 
wilized as well as ſavage. | 
Tas virtuous legiſlator made toleration the ba- 
of his ſociety. He admitted every man who 
nowleged a God to the rights of a citizen, and 
ade every chriccian eligible to ſtate employments. 
Vor. VII. U 51 But 
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— preme Being as he thought proper, and neither 
eſtabliſhed a reigning church in Pennſylvania, nor 


| but he deprived them of any deciſive influence 


the citizens who had an intereſt in the law, by 


HISTORY. OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
But he left every one at liberty to invoke the Sy. 


exacted contributions for building places of pub- 
lic worſhip, nor prunes any een to attend 
them. 

PzNN, attached to his name, your Ae that 
the property of the ſertlement which he had 
formed ſhould remain in perpetuity to his family; 


in the public reſolutions, and ordained, that they 
ſhould not exerciſe any act of authority without the 
concurrence of the deputies of the people. Al 


having one in the object of it, were to be electon, 
and might be choſen.” To avoid as much u 
poſſible every kind of corruption, it was ordained 
that the repreſentatives ſhould be choſen by ſuf 
frages +privately given. To eſtabliſh a lay, 4 
plurality of voices was ſufficient; but a majority 
of ewo-thirds was neceſſary to ſettle a tax. Such 
a'tax as this was certainly more like a free gift 
than a ſubſidy demanded by government; but 
was it poſſible to grant leſs indulgences to me 


who were come fo far in ſearch of peace? 
Sven was the opinion of that real philoſopbeſ ite 
Penn. He gave a thouſand acres to all thoſe at 


could afford to pay 450 livres ® for them. E. 
one who could not, obtained for himſelf, his wit 
each of his children above ſixteen years old, an 
eich of his ſervants, fifey acres: of land, for 
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every citizen who when he was of age, conſented 
to pay an annual tribute of two livres five ſols . 


To fix theſe properties for ever, he eſtabliſhed 


ſervation of property. 'Bur it'is not proteQing the 
property of lands to make thoſe who are. in poſ- 
ſefſion of them purchaſe the decree of juſtice that 
ſecures them: for in that caſe every individual is 
obliged to part with ſame of his property, in or- 
det to ſecure the reſt; and law, when protracted, 
exhauſts the very treaſures it ſhould preſerve, and 
the property it ſnould defend. Leſt any perſons 
ſnould be found whoſe intereſt it might be to en- 
courage or prolong law - ſuits, he forbad under 
yery ſtrict penalties all thoſe who wert engaged 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice, to receive any ſa- 
ry or gratuity whatſoe ver. And further, every 
diſtrict was obliged to chuſe three arbitrators, 
whoſe buſineſs it was. to endeavour to prevent, 
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n beine they an into a court of 
juſtice;)/: Oe iS + 

Tuts attention to prevent ok. e 
the deſire of preventing crimes. All the laws, 
that they might have no vices to puniſh, were cal- 


ſources, poverty and idleneſs. It was enacted that 
very child above twelve years old ſhould be 
bliged to learn a Proſeſino, let . be 


Ul About ove. penny 5 
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tribunals to maintain the laws made for the pre- 


and accommodate, / any diſputes, that might 


what 


| 191 
innual quit- rent of one ſol ten deniers and a , K 
half f per acre." Fifty aeres were alſo given tod 


ulated to put a ſtop to them even in their very ti * 
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BOOK what it would. This regulation, at the ſame 
dme that it ſecured the poor man a ſubſiſtence, 


furniſhed the rich man with a reſource againſt 
every reverſe of fortune, (preſerved the natural 
equality of mankind, by recalling to every man's 
remembrance his original deſtination, which is 
that of labour, "Oy _ the mind or of the 
body. N 9 

Via run had never chats inſpired a leg. 
tion better calculated to promote the felicity of 
mankind. '- The opinions, the ſentiments, and 
the morals corrected whatever might be defettive 
in it, and remedied any part of it that might be 
imperfect. Accordingly, the proſperity of Pena - 
ſylvania was very rapid. This republic, without 
either wars, conqueſts, ſtruggles, or any of thoſe 
revolutions which attract the eyes of the vulgar, 
ſoon excited the admiration of the whole uni- 
verſe. It's neighbours, notwithſtanding their 
ſavage ſtate, were ſoftened by the ſweetneſs of it 
manners, and diſtant: nations, notwithſtanding 
their corruption, paid homage to it's virtues, 
All were delighted to ſee” thoſe heroic days of 
antiquity realized, which European manners and 
laws had long taught e to e as en- 
tirely fabulous. aa 83 

— is defended on * caſt by the 


- ocean, on the north by New-York: and Neu- 


Jerſey, on the ſouth. by Virginia and Maryland, 
on the weſt by the Indians; on all ſides by 
friends, and within itſelf by the virtue of it's in- 
habitants. It's coaſts, which are at firſt ven 


aon, extend mam. Ho ro 120 miles, and the 
Ts j breadil 
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readth of it, which has no other limits than It's TESE 
,opulation and nn RE oats — 
14 miles. 

. Pabeim, is divided i6to eleven 

unties Philadelphia, Bucks, Cheſter, Lan- 

ter, York, Cumberland, Berks, Northamp- 

on, e weg eg and Wanne 


b the ſame region, whe nge of Neweafle; 
ent, and Suſſex, form a diſtinct government, 
tare regulated on the fame principles, | 
Tar ſky of the colony is pure and ferene, and 
e climate, naturally very wholeſome, has been 


be cred ſtill more ſo by culcivation ; the waters, 
e falubrious and clear, always flow upon 4 
* lo rock of ſand : and the year is tempered by 


| regular return of the ſeaſons. Winter, which 
ins in the month of January, laſts till the end 
March. As it is ſeldom accompanied with 
duds or fogs, the cold is, generally ſpeaking, 
ederate ; ſometimes, however, ſharp enough to 
e the largeſt rivers in a night's time. This 
unge, which is as ſhort as it is ſudden, is oc- 
oned by the north-weſt winds, which blow 
Im the mountains and lakes of Canada, The 
ring is uſhered in by ſoft rains and a gentle 
t which increaſes gradually till the end of 
ne. The heats of the dog-days would be in- 
portable, were it not for the refreſhing breezes 
the ſouth-weſt wind, which afford almoſt a 
iſtant relief. 


Txovon the country be n it is not on 


it account leſs fertile. The ſoil in ſome places 
v3 . conſiſts 


| 
| 


> 0.0. conſiſts of a yellow and black ſand, in othem i 
— is gravelly, and ſometimes it isa greyiſh aſh-c 


which, interſefting it in —— contribun 


try, they found nothiog but wood for building 


eovered it vith innumerable herds, a great var 
ol fruits, plantations of flax and hemp, many kin 
of vegetables, every ſort of grain, and eſpec 


ſhew'n to be particularly proper to the climay 
| Cultivation was carried on in all parts with ſug 


_ Methodiſts, aer Moraviens, Luthera 


to be more at liberty to give himſelf up 10 f 
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lour upon a ſtony bottom; generally ſpeaking, 7 
is a rich carth, particularly between. the rivulet, 


rem would, : Se NAH Aᷣ NY bus; 
Wund the Kent firſt came into td ur 


and, iron mines. In, proceſs of time, by. Cutting 
down the trees, and clearing the ground, f 


Fr ö 


wheat and maize; which a happy experience 


vigour and ſucceſs as excited the eien 
all nations. 

From | whence could ariſe this * 
proſperity ?, From that, civil and religious lit 
which have attracted the Swedes, Dutch, Freud 
and particularly ſome laborious Germans, into t 
country. It has been the joint work of Qu 
Anabaptiſts, members of the Church of Engl 


and Catholics. 


Anon the ne ſects which abound 
this country, a very diſtinguiſhed one is that 
the Dumplers. It was founded by a Germ: 
who, weary of the world, retired to an agrees 
ſolitude within fifty miles of Philadelphia, in ord 


templati 
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vious, fimple,- and. peactable manners induced 
them to ſettle near him, and they all formed a 
little colony which they called Euphrates, in allu- 
Goa to the Hebrews, who uſed .co fag places 

the borders of that river. 0 ob 26 

Tuis little city forms. e ename 


planted with : regularity. In the middle of the 


chard and the ſe ranges of trees are houſes, built 
of wood, three ſtories high, where every Dumpler 
s left to enjoy: the pleaſures of his meditations 
without diſturbance. Theſe -contemplative men 
io not amount to above five hundred in all; their 
territory. is about 250 acres in extent, the boun- 
aries of which are marked by a river, -a piece of 
ſagnated water, and a mountain covered with 
Taz men and women live in ſeparate quarters 
ff the city. They never ſee each other but at 
places of worſhip, nor are. there any aſſemblies of 
any kind but for public buſineſs. - Their life is 


dy and night they are called forth from their 
cells to attend divine ſervice. - Like the Metho- 
diſts and Quakers, every individual among them 
has the right of preaching when he thinks himſelf 
inſpired. The favourite ſubjects on which they 
diſcourſe in their aſſemblies, are humility, tem- 
perance, chaſtity, and the other chriſtian virtues. 
They never violate that day of repoſe, which all 
| U 4 orders 


emplation . Curioſity brought ſeveral Fbiscoon- SS 
rymen-40; viſit his retreat, and by degrees his — 


which art bordered with mulberry and apple- trees, 


vn is a very large orchard, and between the or- 


ſpent in labour, prayer, and ſleep. Twice every 


* - — - - - = — 
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2 orders of men, whether idle or laborious, much 


they never allow themſelves any law-ſvits. Ot 
may cheat, rob, and abuſe them without 


winter, it is a long white gown, from when 


| a coarſe ſhirt, thick ſhoes, and very wide b 
The only difference in ſummer, is, that linea 


tables, not becauſe it is unlawful to eat any othe! 
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w— ddight'in. They admit a hell und 4 paradise 
but reject the eternity of | future-*puniſhmeny 
Tbey abhor the doctrine of original fin as'an in; 
pious blaſphemy, and in every tenet tha 
is ſevere to man appears to them' injurious to the 
divinity. As they do not alle merit to any by 
voluntary works, they only adminiſter baptiſm to 
the adult. At the ſame time they think baptiſm 
ſo eſſentially neceſſary to ſalvation, that they ime 
gine the ſouls of «chriſtians in another world ae 
employed in converting ole n woods not died 
under the law of the goſpel. 1 

Sri more diſintereſted Pens the Quaken, 


being expoſed to any retaliation, or even 1 
complaint from them. Religion has the ſame 
effect on them that philoſophy had upon tl 
Stoics; it makes them inſenſible to "_ kn 
of inſult, 

 NoTninG ean be olainer than their dreſs, h 


there hangs a hood, which ſerves inſtead of a hat 


uſed inſtead of woollen. The women are drelled 
much like the men, except, that they have = 
breeches. | 

Trzix common food conſiſts wholly of vep 


but becauſe chat kind of abſtinence is looked upd 
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vhich has an averſion: for blood. 17 
Exc individual follows with cheerfulneſ the 
branch of buſineſs allotted to him. The produce 


lock, in order to ſupply the neceſſities of every 
ane, This union of induſtry has not only eſta- 
fiſhed agriculture, manufaQures, and all the arts 
neceſſary for the ſupport of this little ſociety, but 


ſuperfluities | ating to the degree of it's 
population, 

Tuouon the two Gow Iva amen at Euphra- 
tes, the Dumplers do-not on that account fooliſhly 
renounce matrimony : but thoſe who find them- 
ſelves diſpoſed to it leave the city, and form: an 
eſtabliſhment. in the country, which is ſupported 
a+the public expence. They repay this by the 
produce of their labours, which is all chrow'n-into 
the public treaſury, and their children are ſent to 
be educated in the mother- country. Without this 
viſe privilege, the Dumplers would be no berter 
than monks, and in proceſs of time would become 
either ſavages or libertines. _ 

Tux moſt edifying, and at the ſame time the 
moſt extraordinary circumſtance, is the harmony 
that ſubſiſts between all the ſes eſtabliſhed in 


their religious opinions. Though not all of the 
ne church, they all love and cheriſh one an- 


ways continued to live like brethren, becauſe 


Ihey had the liberty of thinking as men. To this 
delightful 


of all their labours is depoſited in a common 


hath alſo ſupplied, for the purpoſes of exchange, | 


other as children of the ſame father. They have 
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Pennſylvania, notwithſlanding the difference of 
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5 0.0.x delightful harmony muſt be attributed more pur. 
G=aSaw ticularly the rapid progreſs of the colony. 


Ar the beginning of the year 1774, the Popu. 
lation of this ſettlement amounted to three hun. 


dted and fifty thouſand inhabitants, according ty 


the calculations of the general congreſs. It muſ 
however be acknowleged, that thirty thouſand 
Negroes made part of this numerous population; 
but truth alſo requires us to ſay, that ſlavery, in 
this province, hath not been a ſource of cory. 
tion, as it hath always been, and always will be, 
in ſocieties that are not fo well regulated. Th; 
manners are ſtil] pure, and even auſtere, in Penn. 
ſylvania. Is this ſingular advantage to be aſcribed 
to the climate, the laws, the religion, the emu. 
lation conſtantly ſubſiſting between the different 
ſects, or to ſome other particular cavſe? Let the 
feadet determine this queſtio n. 
Tux Pennfylvanians are in general well made 
and their women of an agreeable figure. As they 
Tooner become mothers than in Europe, they 
ſooner ceaſe breeding. If the hear of the climate 
ſeems on the one hand to haſten the operation 


of nature, it's inconſtancy weakens them on the 


other. There is no place where the temperatur 
of rhe ſky is more uncertain, for it ſometins 
changes five of fix times in the ſame day. 
As, however, theſe varieties have neither an 
dangerous influence upon animals, nor even upot 
vegetables, and as they do not deſtroy the ha 
veſts, there is a, conſtant plenty, and an vaivet 
ſal appearance of eaſy circumſtances, The cn 
nomy which is ſo particularly attended to in Penn 
2 ſylvani 
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RRR 
vell-clothed ; and their food; is ſtill preferable in 
is kind to their clothing. The families whoſe | 
circumſtances.are the leaſt eaſy; have all of them 
bread, meat, Cyder;-beer, and rum. A very 
great number are able to afford to drink con- 
tandly. French: and Spaniſh wines, punch, and 
wen liquors. of à higher price. The abuſe of 
theſe ſtrong drinks is leſs frequent than in other 
places, but is. not without example, 

Taz pleaſing view of: this abundance is never 
diſturbed by the melancholy appearance of pover- 
ty, There are no poor in all Pennſylvania. All 
thoſe whoſe birth or fortune have left them with- 
out reſources, are ſuitably. provided for out of the 
public treaſury. The ſpirit of benevolenee is car- 
ried till further, and is extended even to the moſt 
engaging hoſpitality. A traveller is welcome to 
ſtop in any place, without the apprehenſions of 
giving the leaſt uneaſy ſenſation, except that of 
regret for his departure. 

Tur happineſs of the colony is not diſturbed 
by the oppreſſive burden of taxes. In 1766, they 
did not amount to more than 280, 140 livres “. 
Moſt of them, even thoſe that were deſigned to 
repair the damages of war, were to ceaſe in 1772. 
If the people did not experience this alleviation at 
that period, it was owen to the irruptions of the 
ſavages, which had occaſioned extraordinary ex- 
pences. This trifling inconvenience would not 
haye been attended to, if Penn's family could 
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them twenty or thirty fold for whatever they 


than as the means to cement their engagement. 


have been prevailed upon to contribute to the 


that they are come to be married. So ſolemn an 
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= public expences, in proportion to the revenue they 
obtained from the province: a"circumſtance re. 
quired by the inhabitants, and which in equity 
they ought to have complied with. | 
Tu Pennſylvanians, happy poſſeſſors, and 
peaceable: tenants, of a country that uſually render 
la 
out upon it, are not reſtrained by fear from te 
propagation of their ſpecies. There is hardly a 
vnmarried perſon to be met with in the country, 
Marriage is the more happy and the more reve. 
renced for it; the freedom as well as the ſanctit 
of it depends upon the choice of the parties: they 
chuſe the lawyer and the prieſt rather as witneſſes, 


Whenever two lovers meet with any oppoſition, 
they go off on horſeback together, the man gets 
behind his miſtreſs, and in this ſituation they pre- 
ſent themſelves before the magiſtrate, where the 
girl declares ſhe has run away with her lover, and 


avowal cannot be rejected, nor has any perſon 4 
right to give them any moleſtation; In all other 
caſes, paternal authority is exceſſive. The head 
of a family, whoſe affairs are involved, is allowed 
to ſell his children to his creditors ; a puniſhment 
one ſhould imagine very ſufficient to induce an af- 
fectionate father to attend to his affairs. An adult 
diſcharges in one year's ſervice a debt of 11! 
livres 10 ſols “; children under twelve years of 
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re obliged to ſerve. till they are one and Þ © 


oY 


1 


enty, in order to pay off the ſame ſum. This 


eee 


n chere be ſeveral villages, and even 
me cities in the colony, moſt of the inhabitants 


nay be aid to live ſeparately, as it were, within 


heir families. Every proprietor of land has his 
uſe in the midſt of a large plantation, entirely 
rounded with quickſet hedges. Of courſe each 
rin is near twelve ot fifteen leagues in circum- 
ace. This diſtance of the churches makes the 
remonies of religion have little effect, and ſtill 
6 influence. Children are not baptiſed till; a 
months, and ſometimes not till a ren or two 
er their birtn. 

Au the pomp of religion — to be imd 
r the laſt honours man receives before he is ſhut 
p in the grave for ever. As ſoon as any perſon 

dead in the country, the neareſt neighbours 
we notice given them of the day of the burial. 
beſe ſpread it in the habitations next to their is, 

d within a ſew hours the news is thus conveyed 

a diſtance. Every family ſends at leaſt, one 

on to attend the funeral. As they come in, 
ey are preſented with punch and cake. When 
e aſſembly is complete, the corpſe is carried to 


e burying · ground belonging to his ſect, or if 


at ſhould be at too great a diſtance, into one of 
e fields belonging to the family. There is, ge+ 
rally a train of four or five hundred perſons on 
rſeback, who obſerve a continual ſilence, and 
ive all the external appearance ſuitable to the 

3 | melancholy 
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30.0 K melancholy nature of the ceremony, One fing 
— — lar ciroumſtance is, that the Pennſylvanianz, y | 

are the greateſt enemies to parade during 
lives, ſeem to forget this character of modeſty 
their deaths. They are all deſirous that the 90. 
remains of their ſhort. lives ſhould be attend, 
with a funeral pomp proportioned: to their rx 
or fortune. It is a general obſervation, that pla 
and virtuous people, even thoſe that are ſavy 
and poor, pay great attention to the ordering 
their funerals. The reaſon” is, that they 
theſe laſt honours as duties of the ſuryiyg 
and the duties "themſelves as fo many diſtiy 
proofs of that principle of love, which is ye 
ſtrong in private families while they are in a ſy 
neareſt to that of nature. It is not the dying m 
himſelf who exacts theſe honours his parem 
his wife, his ehildren, voluntarily pay them 
the aſhes of a huſband. and father that has d 
ſerved to be lamented. Theſe ceremonies 
always more numerous attendants in ſmall ſoct 
ties than in larger ones, becauſe though therea 
fewer families upon the whole, the number of i 
dividuals there is much larger, and all the tie 
that connect them with each other are 
ſtronger. This kind of intimate union has be 
the reaſon why ſo many ſmall nations have ove 
come larger ones; it drove Xerxes and the Pu 
ſians out of Greece, and it will ſome time or oth 
ap the French from Corſica,  - 
Bor from whence does Pengſylvania get the 
tieles neceffaty for her own conſumption, and | 


what manner does ſhe contrive to be abundant 
furnille 
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iſhed with them? With the flax and in 8 


res from South America, ſhe fabricates a great 
wantiry of ordinary linens; and with the wool 
that comes from Europe ſhe manufactures many 
coarſe cloths, Whatever her own induſtry is not 
able to furniſh, ſhe purchaſes with the produce of 
her territory. Her ſhips carry over to the Eng- 
Ih, French, Dutch, and Daniſfi iſlands, biſcuit, 
flour, butter, cheeſe, tallow, vegetables, fruits, 
lt meat, cyder, beer, and all forts of wood for 
building. The cotton, ſugar, coffee, brandy, and 
money received in exchange, are To many mate- 
rials for a freſh commerce with the mother-coun- 
ty, and with other European nations as well as 
with other colonies. The Azores, Madeira, the 
Canaries, Spain and Portugal, open an advanta- 
grous market for the corn and wood of Pennfylva- 
nia, which they purchaſe with wine and piaftres. 
The mother · country receives from Pennfylvania;. 
Iron, flax, leather, furs, linſeed, maſts and yards, 
for which it returns thread, fine cloths, tea, Iriſh 
and India linens, hardware, and other articles of 
luxury or neceſſity. But all theſe branches of 
trade have been hitherto prejudicial to the co- 
lony, though it can · neither be cenſured nor eom- 
miſerated on this account. Whatever meaſures 
may be adopted, it is unavoidably neeeſſary that 
ſing ſtates ſhould contract debts ; and che one 
ve are now ſpeaking of will remain in debt as 
long as the clearing of the lands requires greater 
expences than the produce will enable it to an- 
ver. Other colonies, which ,crypy almoſt ex- 
clufively 
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that is produced at home, and the cotton ſhe pro» Cons 
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ge clubvely ſome branches, of trade, ſuch a rice 
— tobacco, and indigo, muſt have grow'n rich ven 


rapidly. Pennſylvania, the riches of which az 
founded on agriculture and the , increaſe of her 
flocks, will acquire them more gradually; bu 
her proſperity will be fixed upon a more firm 
and permanent baſis, 
 ..Iran circumſtance. can retard the progreſs 
the mor it muſt, be the irregular ey, 
which the plantations are formed, Penn' s family, 
who are the proprietors, of all the lands, gran 
them indiſcriminately i in all parts, and-in as large 
a proportion as they are required, provided they 
are paid 112 livres 10 ſols * for each hundrel 
acres, and that the purchaſers agree to give u 
annual rent of 22 ſols 6 deniers T. Tbe conſe 
quence of this is, that the province wants thu 
ſort of connection which is ſo neceſſary in al 
eſtabliſhments, and that the ſcattered inhabitany 
ealily become the prey of the moſt inſignificat 
enemy that ventures to attack them. 
Tux are different ways of clearing the lands 
which are followed in the colony. Sometimes 4 
huntſman will ſettle in the midſt of a foreſt, at 
quite cloſe to it. ; His neareſt neighbours aſſiſt hin 
in cutting down trees, and placing them one abore 
another: and this conſtitutes a houſe. , Around 
this ſpot he cultivates, without any aſſiſtance, 1 
garden or a field, lulliciegt to b himſelf and 
his family. 
A raw years after the firſt labours are finiſhed, 
ſome more active or .richer men. arrive from the 
211. 134. gd. + 18s. 44d. 
LW mother 


Vi 


mother country. They indemnify the huntſman BOOK 


de, vn. 
= bis labour, and agree with the proprietors of. 
re the provinces for ſome lands that have not yet 
been paid for. They build more commodious 


habitations, and POM eee e 
ftory. 

length ame 8 3 come into the. 
New World from inclination, or are driven into it 
by perſecution, complete theſe ſettlements that are. 
yet unfiniſhed. The firſt and ſecond order of 
planters remove into other parts, with a more con- 
derable ſtock for Tg on n, than 
N had at firſt. » 

lu 1767, the exports of ebe oma. 
0 13,164,439 livres 5 ſols 3 deniers * ;- and they 
ure ſince increaſed much more ann in 
ut colony than in any other. 


PRLADEITRIA, or the city of ' Brathers. 5 is the - . 
enter of this great trade. This famous city is delgbia. 
tvated at the conflux of the Delaware and the 

SchuyJkill, at the diſtance of 120 miles from the 

Penn, who deſtined it for the metropolis of 


great empire, deſigned it to be one mile in 


, or eadth and two in length between the rivers; 
him ut it's population has proved inſufficient to co- 
ore this extent of ground. Hitherto the banks of 
und de Delaware are only built upon; but without 


Fring up the ideas of the legiſlator, or deviating 

m his plan. Theſe precautions are highly pro- 

er, Philadelphia mult become the moſt conſi- 
erable K of Amer becauſe the colony by a 


: * About 548,518. os, 014. 1 
Vol, VII. . 


Lauch ® muſt neceſſarily improve greatly, and it's pro- 
ws dutions muſt paſs through the harbour of the 
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capital before they arrive at the ſea. 


Tue ſtreets of Philadelphia, which are all re. 
gular, are from fifty to a hundred feet bread. On 
each ſide of them there are foot - paths defended 
by poſts, placed at diffefent diſtances, ] 
Tus houſes, each of which has it's garden and 
orchard, are commonly three ſtories high, and 
ate built of brick. The preſent buildings have 
received an additional decoration from a kind of 
 nhatble of different colours, which is found about 
a mile out of the town. Of this, tables, chimney. 
pieces, and other houſehold furniture are made; 
beſides which, it is become rather a conſiderable 
article of commerce wich the greateſt part of 
America, 
Tuxss valuable materials could not have been 
found in comman in the houſes, unleſs they had 
been laviſhed in the churches. Every ſe& hu 
it's own church, and ſome of them have ſere- 
ral. But there are a number of citizens, who 
have neither churches, prieſts, nor any public 
form of worſhip, and who are til happy, hy- 
mane, and virtuous, 

Taz town-houſe is a building holden in a 
much veneration, though not ſo much frequented 
as the churches. It is conſtructed with the greatel 
magnificence. There the legiſlators of the coloty 
aſſemble every year, and more frequently if te- 
ceſſary, to ſettle every thing relative to public 
buſineſs. Theſe men of truſt are here ſupplies 
| with every publication that may give them uf 
* informatia 
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information reſpecting government, trade, and 220K 
zdminiſtration. - Next to the town-houſe is a 


moſt elegant library, formed in 1732, under the 
care of the learned Dr. Franklin, and conſiſting of 
the beſt Engliſh, with ſeveral French and Latin 
authors. It is only open to the public on Satur- 
days. The founders have free acceſs to it at all 
times. Others pay a trifle for the loan of the 
books, and a forfeit if they be not returned at a 
fared time, This little fund, which is conſtantly 
cccumulating, is appropriated to the increaſe of 


the library, to which have been lately added, in 


order to make it more uſeful, ſome mathemati- 
al and philoſophical inſtruments, with a very 
fe cabinet of natural hiſtory. | 

Nor far from this there is another monument 
of the ſame nature, This conſiſts of a fine col- 
kftion of Greek and Latin claſſics, with their 
moſt eſteemed commentators, and of the beſt 
performances that have graced the modern lan- 
guages, This library was bequeathed to the pubs 
lic, in 1752, by the learned and generous citizen 
Logan, who had ſpent a long and laborious life 
i collecting it, 

Tur college, which is intended to prepare the 
mind for the attainment of all the ſciences, owed 
s riſe, in 1749, to the labours of Dr. Franklin, 
ſhoſe name ſtands always recorded among the 
eat or uſeful things, accompliſhed in this coun» 
which gave him birth. At firſt, it only ini- 
ated the youth in the belles lettres 3 but medi- 
ne, chymiſtry, botany, and natural philoſophy, 
ave been ſince taught there, Knowlege of 
X 2 every 
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1 — K every kind, and maſters in every ſcience, vill in- ab 
3 Creaſe, in proportion as the lands, which are be. po 
come their patrimony, ſhall yield a greater pro. wh 
duce. If ever deſpotiſm, ſuperſtition, or war, bet 
ſhould plunge Europe again into that ſtate of bar. 
bariſm out of which philoſophy and the arts have Pet 
extricated-it, the ſacred fire will be kept alive in try 
Philadelphia, and come from thence to enlighten Mi <1 
the world. 10 7% Q 
Tunis city is WE ſupplied with every aſſiſtance fave 
human nature can require, and with all the re. Jove 
ſources induſtry can make uſe of. It's quays, the WW bert 
principal of which is two hundred feet wide, pre. ip 
ſent a. ſuite of convenient warehouſes, and docks I 
ingeniouſly contrived for ſnip- building. Ships of WM ers 
five hundred tons may land there withous any dif. whic 
ficulty, except in times of froſt, There, is taken hou 
on board the merchandiſe which has either been {i vic 
brought by the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, or of an 
carried along better roads than are to be met with to m 
in moſt parts of Europe. Police has made ha 
greater progreſs in this part ef the New World fon | 
than among the moſt ancient nations of te ab 
Old. world 
Ir is impoſſible to determine vreciſely the bopr the ft 
lation of Philadelphia, as the bills of mortality a w be 
not kept with any exactneſs, and there are ſeven *" 
ſects who. do not chriſten their children. It a- who f 
pears, however, that in 1766 it contained 20% 2” 
inhabitants. As moſt of them are employed i the ſt 
the ſale of the productions of the colony, and in Quaki 
ſupplying it with what they draw from abroad"? 
their fortunes muſt neceſſarily be very conſder nt 
; able; 
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able ; and they muſt increaſe ſtill further, in pro- 88 
portion as the cultivation advances in a country. 
where not above one-fixth of the land has hitherto 
been cleared, 

PHILADELPHIA, as well as the other cities of 
Pennſylvania, is entirely open. The whole coun- 
try is equally without defence. This is a ne- 
ceſſary confequence of the principles of the 
Quakers, Theſe ſectaries cannot be too much 
favoured, on account of their modeſty, probity, 
love of labour, and benevolence. One might, 
perhaps, be tempted to accuſe their legiſlation of 
imprudence and temerity. | 

Ir may, perhaps, be ſaid, that when the found- 
ers of the colony eſtabliſhed that civil ſecurity 
which protects one citizen from another, they 
ſhould alſo have eftabliſhed that political ſecurity, 
which protects one ſtate from the incroachments 
of another, The authority which hath been exerted 
to maintain peace and good order at home, ſeems 
to have done nothing, if it has not prevented inva- 
hon from abroad. To pretend that the colony 
would never have enemies, was to ſuppoſe the 
world peopled with Quakers. It was encouraging 
the ſtrong to fall upon the weak, leaving the lamb 
tothe mercy of the wolf, and ſubmitting the whole 
country to the oppreſſive yoke of the firſt tyrant 
wio ſhould think proper to ſubdue it. 

Bor on the other hand, how ſhall we reconcile 
the ſtrictneſs of the goſpel maxims, by which the 
(Quakers are literally governed, with thoſe military 
Preparations, either offenſive or defenſive, which 
maintain a continual ſtate of war between all 

R 3 Chriſtian 
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B 9,0. * Chriſtian nations ? Beſides, what could the 

3 do, if they were to enter Pennſylvania ſword in 
| hand? Unleſs they maſſacred, in the ſpace of x 
night or a day's time, all the inhabitants of tha 
fortunate region, they would not be able totally t 
extirpate the race of thoſe mild and charitable 
men. Violence has it's boundaries in it's very ex, 
ceſs; it is conſumed and extinguiſhed, as the fire 
in the aſhes that feed it. But virtue, when guided 

by humanity and by the ſpirit of, benevolence, i 
revived as the tree under the edge of the pruning. 
knife, The wicked ftand in. need of number 
to execute their ſanguinary projects. But the 
Quaker, who is a good man, wants only a brother 
from whom he may receive, or to whom he my 
give aſſiſtance. Let then the warlike nations, kt 
people who are either ſlaves or tyrants, go int 
Pennſylvania ; there they will find all avenue 
open to them, all property at their diſpoſal ; not 
a ſingle ſoldier, but numbers of merchants and 
farmers. . But if theſe inhabitants be tormented, 
reſtrained, or oppreſſed, they will fly, and leave 
their lands uncultivated, their manufactures de- 
ſtroyed, and their warchouſes empty. They vill 
cultivate, and ſpread population in ſome nen 
land; they will go round the world rather than 
turn their arms againſt their purſuers, or ſub- 
mit to bear their yoke. Their enemies will have 
only gained the hatred of mankind, and the 

execration of poſterity, _ 

Mar I not be deceived in what I have ad 
vanced; and may I not have miſtaken the 


wiſhes of my heart for a decree of truth I an 
diſtreſſea 


in hop 
his int! 


favour 
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litreſſed even at the bare ſuſpicion, Fortunate 


1 0 0 


XV n.. 


ind wiſe country ! art thou then one day to ex pe 
rience the fatal deſtiny of other countries? art 
thou to be ravaged and ſubdued as they have 
been? Far be it from me to entertain a preſage 
that might tend to invalidate, in my mind, 
the moſt comfortable of all ideas; that there 
exiſts a providence who watches over the preſervas 
tion of the good] Nor let the numerous events 


which ſeem to depoſe the contrary have any in- 


fluence. over mel 


Ir is upon this proſ pect that the e ee | 


have founded their opinion of their future ſecy- 
rity, Beſides, as they do not perceive that the 
moſt warlike ſtates are the moſt permanent ; that 
miſtruſt, which is ever upon it's guard, makes 
men reſt with greater tranquillity, or that there 
can be any ſatisfaction in the poſſeſſion of any 
thing that is kept with ſuch apprehenfions ; they 
enjoy the preſent moment without any concera 
for the future, The people of Matyland are of a 


different opinion. 


Cranes the Firſt, far from having any aver- 
fon for the Catholics, as his predeceſſors, had 
ſome reaſon to protect them, from the zeal which, 
in hopes of being tolerated, they had ſhew'n for 


his intereſt, But when the accuſation of being 
favourable to popery had alienated the minds of 
the people from that weak prince, whoſe chief 


am was to eſtabliſh a deſpotic government, he 
vas obliged to give the Catholics up to the rigaur 
of the laws enacted againſt them by Henry the 
Fighth, | Theſe gircumltances induced Lord Bat- 
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wx— might be indulged in a liberty of conſcience, A. 


he found there no toleration for an excluſive f. 
tem of faith, which was itſelf intolerant, he 
formed the deſign of a new ſettlement; in that un- 
inhabited part of the country, which lay between 
the river of Potowmack and Penaſylyania. His 
death, which happened ſoon after he had obtained 
powers from, the crown for peopling this land, 
put a ſtop to the project for that time; but it wg 
reſumed, from the ſame religious motives, by big 
ſon, This young nobleman left England in the 


year 1633, with, two: hundred Roman Catholic 


moſt of them of good families. The education 
they had received, the cauſe of religion for which 
they had left their country, and the fortune which 
their leader promiſed them, prevented thoſe dil. 
turbances which are but too common in infant 
ſettlements. The neighbouring ſavages, won by 
mildneſs and acts of beneficence, concurred with 
eagerneſs to aſſiſt the new coloniſts in forming 
their ſettlement. With, this unexpected help, 
theſe fortunate perſons, attached to each other by 
the ſame principles of religion, and directed by 
the prudent counſels of their chief, applied them- 
ſelves unanimouſly to every kind of uſeful lx 


bour: the view of the peace and happineſs they 


enjoyed, invited among them a number of men 
who were either perſecuted for the ſame religion 
or for different opinions. The Catholics of Me- 
ryland gave up at length the intolerant prit- 
ciples, of which they themſelves had been tit 


victims, : after having firſt ſer the example of 2 
e: an 
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ind opened the doors of their colony to all ſe@ts, 5 g. N K 
of what religious principles ſoever. They all 


enjoyed the rights of a city in the ſame extent; 
and the government was modelled upon that of 
the mother- country. 

Task wiſe precautions, however, did not ſe- 
cure Baltimore, at the time of the ſubverſion of 
the monarchy, from loſing all the conceſſions he 
had obtained. Deprived of his poſſeſſions. by 
Cromwell, he was reſtored to them by Charles the 
Second ; after which they were again diſputed 
with him. Though he was perfectly clear from 
any reproach of mal-adminiſtration z and though 
he was extremely zealous for the Tramontane 
doctrines, and much attached to the intereſts of 
the Stuarts; yet he had the mortification of find- 
ing the legality of his charter attacked under the 
arbitrary reign of James II. and of being obliged 
to maintain an action at law for the juriſdiction 
of a province which had been ceded to him-by 
the crown, and which he himſelf had formed at 
his own expence. This prince, whoſe misfortune 
it had always been not to diſtinguiſh his friends 
from his foes, and who had alſo the ridiculous 
pride to think that regal authority was ſufficient 
to juſtify every act of violence, was preparing 
a ſecond-time to deprive Baltimore of what had 
been given him by the two kings, his father 
and brother, when he was himſelf removed from 
the throne which he was ſo unfit to fill. The 
ſucceſſor of this weak deſpotic prince terminated 
this conteſt, which had ariſen before his acceſſion 
lo the crown, in a manner worthy of his political 


character: 
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TT. character: he leſt the Baltimores in poſſeſſion of 
Woy—S their revenues, but deprived them of their autho- 
rity. When this family, who were more regard. 
leſs of the prejudices of religion, became mem- 
bers of the church of England, they were rein- 
ſtated in the hereditary government of Mary. 
land; they began again to conduct the eolony, 
aſſiſted by a council, and two deputies choſen 
by each diſtrict. 


reer. ForTunaTELY for itſelf, Maryland hath been 

—— leſs fruitful in events than any other ſettlement 

Maryland. formed in the Northern continent. There are 
only, two facts yooy of being recorded in It's 
hiſtory. 

Ber KLEY, extravagantly zealous for the church 
of England, expelled from Virginia thoſe among 
it's inhabitants who did not profeſs this mode of 
worſhip; and they were obliged to ſeek an 
aſylum in the province we are now ſpeaking of, 
The Virginians were highly incenſed at the fi- 
vourable reception which theſe people met with; 
and in the firſt rage of an unjuſt reſentment, they 
perſuaded the ſavages that their new neighbour 
were Spaniards, This odious name entirely 
changed the ſentiments of the Indians; and, 
without deliberation, they ravaged the ground 
which they had aſſiſted in clearing ; and maſs 
ſacred; without mercy, thoſe very men whom 

| they had juſt received in a brotherly manner. |t 
required a great deal of time, and patience, and 
many ſacrifices, before theſe prejudiced minds 
could be convinced of their miſtake. 


BALT1M0Rb, 
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BALTIMORE, attending more to his reaſon than » 82 K 
to the prejudices of education, granted an equal 
ſhare in the government to every different pro- 
fefor of Chriſtianity. The Catholics were ex- 
cluded from it, at the memorable period when 
this nobleman was deprived of his authority. 
The Britiſh miniſtry either could not, or would 
not put 2 ſtop to this act of fanaticiſm. It ex- 
erted it's influence only in preventing the found- 
ers of the colony from being driven out of it, 
and the penal laws, which were not even attended 
to in England, from being enforced. | a | 
Taz province is very well watered. A num- Prefent fine 


ber of ſprings are found in it, and it is interſected land. It's 


by five navigable rivers. The air, which is much — 
wo damp upon the coaſts, becomes pure, light, 
ud thin, in proportion as the ſoil becomes 
more elevated. Spring and autumn are moſt 
zpreeably temperate; but in the winter there 
are ſome exceedingly. cold days; and in ſummer, 
ſome in which the heat is very troubleſome. The 
circumſtance, however, which is the leaſt ſup- 
portable in this country, is the great quantity of 
lilguſting inſets that are found there. 

MarYLAND. is one of the ſmalleſt provinces of 
North America: and accordingly, grants have 
been made of almoſt all the territory, both in the 
plains and upon the mountains. They remained 
for a long time either fallow, or very ill culti- 
vated; but the labours have increaſed, ſince the 
population, according to the calculation of con- 
greſs, hath amounted to three hundred and 
twenty thouſand inhabitants, ; 
Saves Al 
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many more are Germans. Their manners have 
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' SsveRaL of theſe are Catholics, and a great 


more mildneſs than energy; and this may ariſe 
from the women not being excluded from ſociety, 
as in moſt of the other parts of the continent. 
The men who are free, and not very rich, who 
are ſettled upon the high grounds, and who ori. 
ginally bred no flocks, cut no wood, and culti. 
vated no corn, but for the uſe of the colony, haye 
gradually furniſhed a great quantity of theſe 
articles to the Welt Indies. The proſperity, 
however, of the colony, hath been more particu. 
larly owen to the ſlaves employed at a greater 
or leſs diſtance from the ſea, in the plantations 
of tobacco. 


Tais is a ſharp cauſtic plant; formerly much 


uſed, as it ſtill is, ſometimes in medicine, which, # 
if taken inwardly, in ſubſtance, is à real poiſon, WW ;;. 
more or leſs active, according to the doſe, It is me 
chewed, fmoaked in. the leaves; and is in more 1 
general uſe as ſnuff. Wh 

Ir was diſcovered in the year 1520. near T.. nud 
baſco, in .the Gulph of Mexico, from whence it gent 


was carried to the neighbouring iſlands. It wa 
ſoon after introduced in our climates, where the n 
uſe of it became a matter of diſpute among the of It 
learned, which even the ignorant took a part in; put 
and thus tobacco acquired celebrity. By de- leay 
grees falhion and cuſtom have greatly extended ther 
it's conſumption in all parts of the known WW hou: 
world. | T 
Tux ftem of this plant is ſtreight, hairy, d ute: 
yiſcous, It is three or four feet _ on IF: 
caves, 


. 
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leaves, equally downy, and diſpoſed alternately 
an the ſtem, are thick, pulpy, of a pale green, 
broad, oval, terminating in a point, and much 
larger at the foot than at the ſummit of the 
plant, This ſummit branches out into cluſters 
of flowers of a light purple hue. - Theit tubular 


calix, which hath five indentations, incloſes a. 


corolla, lengthened out in form of a funnel, ſpread 
out at the top, divided into five parts, and fur- 


iſhed with as many ſtamina, ' The piſtil, con- 


cealed at the bottom of the flower, and termi- 
nated by a ſingle ſtyle, becomes, as it ripens, 
a capſula, with two cavities filled with ſmall 
ſeeds. | 


but rich, even, deep, and not too much expoſed 
to inundations. A virgin ſoil is very proper for 
this plant, which abſorbs a great deal of moiſ- 
ure. N | 

Taz ſeeds of the tobacco are ſow'n upon beds. 
When it is grow'n to the height of two inches, 
and hath got at leaſt half a dozen leaves, it is 
gently pulled up, in damp weather, and trans- 
planted, with great care, into a well prepared 
oil, where the plants are placed at the diſtance 
of three feet from each other. When they are 
put into the ground with theſe precautions, their 
leaves do not ſuffer the. leaſt injury; and all 
their vigour, is . renewed in four-and-twenty 
hours, : 

Tae cultivation of tobacco requires continual 
attention. The weeds which grow round it muſt 
be plucked up; the top of it muſt be cut off, 

| when 


Topacco requires a moderately binding ſoil, | 
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- BOOK when it is two feet and a half from the ground, 
Ly to prevent it from growing too high; it muſt be 


ſtripped of all | ſprouting ſuckers ; the leave, 
which grow too near the bottom of the ſtem, 
thoſe that are in the leaſt inclined to decay, 
and thoſe which the inſects have touched, muſ 
all be taken off, and their number reduced 10 
eight or ten at moſt, One induſtrious man iz 
able to take care of two thouſand fix hundred 
plants, which ought to yield one thouſand weight 
of tobacco. 


Tax plant is left about four months in the 

und. As it advances to maturity, the plex 
ſant and lively green colour of it's leaves i 
changed into a darker hue; the leaves are al 
curved, the ſcent of them, grows ſtronger, and 
extends to a diſtance, The Plant is then ripe, 
and muſt be cut up. 

Tux plants, when collected, are laid in heaps 
upon the ground that produced them; where 
they are left to exſude only for one night. The 
next day they are laid in warehouſes, conſulted 
in ſuch a manner that the air may have free ac- 
ceſs to them on all ſides. Here they are left 
ſeparately ſuſpended as long a time as is neceſſary 
to dry them properly. They are then ſpread 
upon hurdles, and well covered over, where they 
ferment for a week or two. At laſt they art 
ſtripped of their leaves, which are either put into 
barrels, or made up into rolls, The other me- 
thods of preparing the plant, which vary ac. 


cording to the different taſtes of the ſeverd 
nations 
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"ations that uſe it, have nothing to do wich it's“ LENS 
cultivation. — 

Tus inhabitants of the Eaſt 1 and of 
Africa, cultivate tobacco only for their own ule. 

They neither ſell nor purchaſe any. 

Salone is the great mart for tobacco in the 
Lexant. Syria, the Morea, or the Peloponneſus, 
ud Egypt, ſend there all their ſuperfluous quan- 
try, from this port it is ſent to Italy, where it is 
ſnoked, after it hath been mixed with the to- 
mcco of Dalmatia and Croatia, to ſoften it' 's 
cauſtic quality. | 

Tus tobacco of theſe two laſt provinces is of a 
very excellent kind: but it is ſo ſtrong, that ir 
cannot be uſed till mixed with a milder fort. 

Taz tobacco of Hungary would be tolerably 
good, if it had not generally a ſmell of ſmoke 
which is very diſguſting, 

Tux Ukraine, Livonia, Pruſſia, and oak. 
rania, cultivate a tolerably large quantity of this 
production. It's leaves are wider than they are 
long, are very thin, and have neither flavour nor 
conſiſtence. In order to improve it, the court of 
Ruſſia hath cauſed ſome tobacco ſeeds, brought 
from Virginia and from Hamersfort, to be ſow'n 
in their colonies of Sarratow, upon the Volga; 
but this experiment, hath been attended with little 
or no ſucceſs, 

Taz tobacco of the Palatinate is very indiffe- 
rent; but it hath the property of mixing with a 
better kind, and of acquiring it's flavour. 

Hot LAN alſo furniſhes tobacco. That which 
s produced in the province of Utrecht, from 

Hamersfort, 
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B 8 Hamersfort, and from four or five neighbouring 


— ùiſtricts, is of a ſuperior quality. It's leaves are 
large, ſupple, oily, and of a good colour, It 
hath the uncommon advantage of communicating 
it's delicious perfume to tobacco of an inferior 
quality. There is a great deal of this latter for, 
upon the territories of the Republic; but the 
ſpecies which n in Guelderland is the worſ 

of any. | 

Topacco was formerly cotivites 1 in Fratice, 
and with more ſucceſs than any where elſe, neu 
Pont de Arche in Normandy ; at Verton in Pi. 
cardy ; and at Montauban, Tonneins, and Cle. 
ral, in Guyenne. It was prohibited in 1721, 
except upon ſome frontier towns, whoſe original 
terms of capitulation it was not thought proper to 
infringe. Hainault, Artois, and Franche Comte, 
profited very little from a liberty which the na- 
ture of their ſoil did not allow them to make uſe 
of, It has been more uſeful to Flanders and Al- 
ſace; for their tobaccos, though very weak, may 
be mixed, without inconvenience, with others of 
a ſuperior kind. 

In the beginning, the iſlands of the Nen 
World attended to the culture of tobacco; but 
it was ſucceſſively ſucceeded by richer produc- 
tions in them all, except at Cuba, which ſupplic 
all the ſnuff conſumed by the Spaniards of both 

| hemiſpheres. It's perfume is exquiſite, but too 

| ſtrong. The ſame crown derives from Caracca 

the tobacco which is ſmoked by it's ſubjects in 

Europe. It is likewiſe uſed in the North, and in 

Holland, becauſe there is none o be found 4 
"| * 
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where to be compared with it, for this pur- 


early, and have not ſince diſdained it. They 
have been encouraged in this purſuit, by the con- 
fant repute which their tobacco hath enjoyed 


dimates, it is in tolerable requeſt among perſons 
zccount of it's acrimony, without the prepara- 


conſiſt in ſoaking every leaf in a decoction of to- 
bacco, and of gum copal. Theſe leaves, thus 


in the ſkin of an ox, which keeps up their 
moiſture, - | | 
Bur the beſt robaccos upon the face of the 


that part of the New World, the tobacco ga- 
thered at Maryland is of the ſecond fort. This 
plant has not, however, an equal degree of per- 


nies, That of the growth of Cheſter and of 
Chouptan, reſembles the Virginia tobacco in 
quality, and is conſumed in France. That which 
grows in Patapſiſco and Potuxant, which is very 
fit for ſmoking, is conſumed in the North, and 
in Holland. Upon the northern ſhores of the 
'otowmack, the tobacco is excellent in the higher 
parts, and of moderate quality in the lower 
es. | 

Sant Mary, formerly the capital of the ſtate, 


of no conſequence at preſent; and Annapolis, 
Vor. VII. 7 * which 


— Brazils cultivated this production very 
upon the weſtern coaſts of Africa. Even in our 


who ſmoke. It could not be taken in ſnuff, on 


tons which it undergoes. Theſe preparations ' 


ſtteped, are formed into rolls, and wrapped up 
earth grow in the North of America; and in 


ſection throughout the whole extent of the colo- 
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which now enjoys this prerogative, is ſcarce more 
conſiderable. It is at Baltimore that almoſt all 
the buſineſs is tranſacted, the harbour of which 
can receive ſhips that draw ſeventeen. feet of wa- 
ter. Theſe three towns, the only ones which are in 
the colony, are ſituated upon the bay of Cheſa- 
peak, which runs two hundred and fifty miles 
up the country, and the mean breadth of which 
is twelve miles. There are two capes at it's en- 


trance; and in the middle is a ſand bank. The » 
channel which is near Cape Charles can admit - 
none but very ſmall veſſels; while that which l 
runs a- long · ſide Cape Henry, admits the largeſt up 
ſhips, at any ſeaſon, of the year. 5 | 
Few. of the lands between the Apalachin Wi |; 
mountains and the ſea, are ſo good as thoſe of * 
Maryland. Theſe, however, are in general too gur 
light, ſandy, and ſhallow, to reward the planter 4 
for his labour and expences, in as ſhort a time a * 
in our climates. Fertility, which always attends The 
the firſt clearing of the ſoil, is rapidly followed by 8 
an extraordinary decreaſe in the quantity ad t 
quality of the corn. The ſoil is ſtill ſoonet ex- rapi 
hauſted by the culture of tobacco. This lea WM wog 
loſes much of it's ſtrength, whenever the ſame a U 
ſpot hath yielded, without intermiſſion, a few - 
crops of tobacco. For this reaſon, inſpectors nl d 
were created in 1733, who were impowered to "nſ 
cauſe all the tobacco to be burnt which had not ook 
the proper flavour. This was a prudent in{titv ind: 
tion; but it ſeems to foretell, that the moſt in- Wl... 
portant production of the province muſt one day WWW more 
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be given. up, or that it will inſenſibly be n 


to very little. x5 11 
Tarn, or perhaps before, the iron adi 

which are in great abundance in the colony; will 

be worked; This is a/ſource of proſperity which 


of liberty, and new wants, will communicate 
more ſtrength and more ved to the colo- 
niſts. ' - 

OTHER appliances will alſo endoulxedly 
ariſe, Maryland had never any of any kind. 
t received from Great Britain all the articles 
it wanted for the moſt ordinary purpoſes of 
lille. This was one of the reaſons which occas 
ſoned it's being burthened with debts. Mr. 
Stirenwith hath at length eſtabliſhed manufactures 
for ſtockings, for ſilk, woollen, and cotton ſtuffs, 
and for all kinds of hardware, even fire- arms. 
Theſe branches of induſtry, at preſent united in 
one manufacture, at a conſiderable expence, and 
with extraordinary ſagacity, will be more or leſs 
rapidly diſperſed | throughout the province; and, 
croſſing the Potowmack, will be likewiſe adopted 
at Virginia, 

Tas other colony, with the ſame kind of foil 
and of climate as Maryland, hath a few advan- 
tages over the latter, It's extent is much more 
conſiderable, It's rivers can admit larger ſhips, 
and allow them a longer navigation. It's inha- 
bitants have a more elevated turn of mind; have 
more reſolution, and are more enterpriſing: this 

may 
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hath not hĩitherto been carried beyond the uſe f 
ſeventeen or eighteen forges. A greater degree 


In what 
manner Vir- 
ginia was 
eftabliſhed, 
and by 
whom, 
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> yin. may be attributed to their being generally of 
— — Engliſh extraction. N 


Vineixta was, about two centuries ago, the 


only country which England intended to occupy 
on the continent of North America. This name 


doth not at preſent belong to any thing more 
than the ſpace which is bounded by Maryland on 
one ſide, and by Carolina on the other. 

Tax Engliſh landed upon theſe ſavage ſhores 
in 1606, and their firſt ſettlement was James 
Town. Unfortunately, the object that firl 
preſented itſelf to them, was a- rivulet, which, 
iſſuing from a ſand-bank, carried along with it, 
a quantity of talc, which glittered at the bottom 
of a clear and running water, In an age when 
gold and filver were the only objects of men's 
reſearches, this deſpicable ſubſtance was imme- 
diately taken for ſilver, The firſt and only em- 

ment of the new coloniſts was to collect it; 
and the illuſion was carried ſo far, that two ſhips, 
which arrived there with neceſſaries, were ſent 
home ſo fully freighted with theſe imaginary 

riches, that there ſcarce remained any room for a 
few furs. As long as this infatuation laſted, the 

coloniſts diſdained to employ themſelves in clear- 
ing the lands; fo that a dreadful famine was at 

length the conſequence of this fooliſh pride, 

Sixty men only remained alive out of five hun- 

dred who had been ſent from Europe. Theſe 

unfortunate few, having only a fortnight's pro- 
viſion left, were upon the point of embarking fot 


Newfoundland, when Lord Delaware arrived 
there 
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plies of all kinds. 1 | 
His roa v has deſcribed this nobleman to us as 
z man whoſe genius raiſed him above the common 


was equal to his knowlege. In accepting the 
nt of the colony, which was ftill in it's 
infancy, he had no motive but to gratify the in- 


ſecure the eſteem of poſterity, which is the fe- 


totally to the ſervice of the public. As ſoon as 
he appeared, the knowlege of his character pro- 
cured him univerſal reſpect. He firſt endea- 
voured to reconcile the wretched coloniſts to 
their fatal country, to comfort them in their ſuf» 
ferings, and to make them hope for a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion of them. After this, joining the firmneſs of 
an enlightened magiſtrate to the renderneſs of a 
good father, he taught them how to direct their 


reviving colony, Delaware's declining health ſoon 
obliged him to return to Europe; but he never 
loft ſight of his favourite coloniſts, nor ever failed 
to make uſe of all his credit and intereſt at court 
to ſupport them. 2 

Tus colony, however, made but little progreſs, 
i circumſtance that was attributed to the oppreſ- 
lon of excluſive privileges. The company which 
exerciſed them was diſſolved upon Charles the 
Firſt's acceſſion to the throne. Before that period, 
al the authority had been entirely in the hands of 


«© Go SS ' ©, &; v, ©, 


24 imme- 


there with three ſhips, a freſh colony, and ſup- 33 


prejudices of the times. His diſintereſtedneſs | 
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clination a virtuous mind has to do good, and to 


cond reward of that generoſity that devotes itſelf 


labours to an ufeful end. Unfortunately for the 


the monopoly, Virginia then came under the 
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5 * immediate direction of the crown, which exaqted 
Ws 1 na more than à rent of 2 livres ̃ ſols , upon 


every hundred acres that were cultivated, 

' Titt this time the coloniſts: had know'n ng 
true enjoyment of property. Every individual 
wandered where chance directed him, or fixed 
himſelf in the place he liked beſt, without con- 
ſulting any titles or agreements. At length 
boundaries were aſcertained, and thoſe who had 
been ſo long wanderers, now become citizens, 
had determined limits to their plantations. The 
eſtabliſhment of this firſt law of ſociety. changed 
the appearance of every thing. Freſh plantations 
aroſe on all ſides. This activity drew great num» 
bers of enterprizing men over to Virginia, who 
came either in ſearch of fortune, or of liberty, 
which ts the only compenſation for the want of it, 
The memorable-troubles/that produced a change 
in the conſtitution of England added to thele a 
multitude of Royaliſts, who went there with 
reſolution ta wait, with Berkley, the governor 
of the colony, who was alſo: attached to king 
Charles, the fate of that deſerted monarch, 
Berkley ſtill continued to protect them, even 
after the king's death; but ſame of the inhabit- 
ants, either brought over or bribed, and ſup- 
ported by the appearance of a powerful fleet, de- 


+ livered up the colony to the Protector. If the 


governor was \ compelled, to follow the ſtream 
againſt his will, he Was, at leaſt, among thoſe 
whom Charles bad honoured with poſts of con: 
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fdence and rank, the laſt who ſubmitted to 
Cromwell, and the firſt who ſhook off his yoke. 
This brave man was finking under the oppreſſion 
of the times, when the voice of the people re- 
called him to the- place which his ſucceſſor's 
death had left vacant ; but far from yielding to 
theſe flattering ſolicitations, he declared that he 
never would ſerve any but the legitimate heir of 
the dethroned monarch. Such an example of 
magnanimity, at a time when there were no 
hopes of the reſtoration of the royal family, made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon the minds of the people, 
that Charles the Second was proclaimed in Vir- 
ginia before he had "hook proclaimed in Eng- 
land. | 

Taz colony did not, deere receive from ſo 
generous a ſtep all the benefit that might have 
been expected. The new monarch, either from 
weakneſs or corruption, granted to rapacious 
courtiers immenſe territories, which abſorbed the 
poſſeſſions of a great number of obſcure citizens: 
The a& of navigation, ſuggeſted by the Pro- 
tector for the purpoſe of ſecuring to the mother- 
country the ſupplying of all their ſettlements in 
the New World with proviſions, and the exclu- 
live trade of all their productions, was obſerved 
vith ſuch rigour, as to double almoſt the value 
of the articles to be purchaſed by Virginia, and 
leſſen, ſtill more the value of what they had to 
ſell, This double oppreſſion exhauſted all the re- 
ſources, and diſpelled all the hopes of the colony; 
and to complete it's misfortunes, the favages at- 
tacked it with à degree of ſpitit and ſuilb vchich 
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they had not ie! in any of the preceding 
wars. | 
Sc:RrCE had hs Engliſh landed i in theſe un. 


| know'n regions, than they had diſpoſed the n. 


tives againſt them by the diſhoneſty they had 
practiſed in their exchanges. This ſource of dif, 
cord might have been put a ſtop to, had the 


Engliſh conſented to take Indian wives/ as they 


were ſolicited to do. But although they ha 
not yet any European women with them, they 
rejected this connection with diſdain. This con- 
tempt exaſperated the Americans, already alien- 
ated by their want of faith, and they became 


irreconcileable enemies. Their hatred was mani. 


feſted by ſecret aſſaſſinations, and by public ho- 
ſtilities, and in 1622, by a conſpiracy, in which 
three hundred and thirty-four people loſt their 
lives, and which would even have deſtroyed the 
whole colony, had not the commanders been 
appriaed of the danger a few hours before the 
time appointed for a general maſſacre, 

"ns this act of treachery, many atrocious 
ones have been committed on both ſides, Truces 
between the two nations were unfrequent, and ill 
obſerved. The rupture was uſually begun by the 
Engliſh, The leſs profit they drew from their 
plantations, the more artifice and force did they 
employ to deprive the ſavages of their furs, Thi 
inſatiable avidity, which indiſcriminately ſeized 
upon all the inhabitants, whether ſettled or wan- 
dering, in the neighbourhood: of the colony, 
made the Americans again take up arms, towards 
the end of the year 1675, They all, by agree 


/ 
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ment, fell upon the ſettlements, imprudently 


each other any aſſiſtance. | 

Sven a complication of misfortunes drove the 
Virginians to deſpair, Berkley, who had fo long 
been their idol, was accuſed of wanting fortitude 
to reſiſt the oppreſſions of the mother-country, and 
aftivity to repel the irruptions of the ſavages. The 
eyes of all were immediately fixed upon Bacon, & 
young officer, full of vivacity, eloquence, and 
intrepidity, of an inſinuating diſpoſition, and an 
zgreeable perſon, They choſe him for their ge- 
neral, in an irregular and tumultuous manner. 
Though his military ſucceſſes might have juſtified 
this prepoſſeſſion of the licentious multitude, yet 
this circumſtance did not prevent the governor, 
who, with his remaining partiſans, had retired on 
the borders of the Potowmack, from declaring 
Bacon a traitor to his country, A ſentence fo 
ſevere, and which was ill timed, determined Ba- 
con to aſſume a power by force, which he had 
exerciſed peaceably, and without oppoſition, for 
ix months. Death put an end to all his projects. 
The malecontents, diſunited by the loſs of their 
chief, and intimidated by the troops which were 
coming from Europe, were induced to ſue for 
pardon, which was readily granted them. The 
rebellion, therefore, was attended with no bad 
conſequences, and mercy inſured ſubmiſſion, 

TzangyiLLity was no ſooner reſtored, than 
means were thought of to reconcile the Indians, 


with whom al intercourſe had for ſome time been 
3 at 
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1 0 0 K at an end. The communications were Opened 


XVII. 


w——— again in the year 1678, by the general afſembjy; 


but it was ſtipulated, that the exchanges ſhould 
be made in no other markets, except ſuch x 
were ſettled by themſelves; - This innovation 


_ diſpleaſed the ſavages, and matters ſoon returned 
to their former courſe, 


Tux raiing of de value of tobaced wa 


; ail more important object, as this was the mot 


tonſiderable, and almoſt the only production of 


the colony. It was thought that nothing would 
contribute. more. effectually to raiſe it from the 


ſtate of degradation into which it had fallen, than 


to refuſe the tobaccos which were brought to 


Virginia from Maryland and from Carolina, and 
to ſend them to Europe. If the legiſlators had 
been better informed, they would have under. 
ſtood, that this ſtaple muſt neceſſarily, ſooner or 


later, draw into their own hands the freight of 


this commodity, and would make them the arbi: 
ters of it's price. By ſending, it away from their 
ports, through an ill- judged motive of avarice, 
they drew upon themſelves, in all the market, 
competitors, who convinced them by dear-bougit 
experience of the error of their principles. 

- Taszse arrangements were ſcarcely made, be- 
fore there arrived a new governor to the colony; 
in the ſpring of 1679. This was Lord Colepep- 
per. The troubles with which this ſettlement 
had been ſo recently agitated, encouraged him to 
propoſe a law, which ſhould condemn to one 


year's impriſonment, or to a fine of 11,250 


livres, 
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three months impriſonment, or to à "fine of 
2250 livres t, thoſe who ſhould ſpeak or write 
zgainlt the members of the council, or en 
y other magiſtrate. | 
Was this governor apprehenſive -then, that 
the faults of adminiſtration, and the diſhoneſty of 
it's adminiſtrators, ſhould be ſuſpected? In what 
part of the world would not the ſame. canſe- 
quences be draw'n from the impoſing of ſilence? 
|s it praiſe or cenſure that is feared, when the 
command for ſilence is iſſued ? Theſe: prohibi- 
tions calumniate the government, if it be good, 
becauſe they tend to perſuade that it is not ſo, 
But what meaſures can be adapted to enforce, the 
obſervance of theſe prohibitions? Can we be 
ignorant, that it is the nature of man to attempt 
thoſe actions, which, by becoming dangerous, 
have a ſenſe of glory attached to them? To op- 
preſs a man, and to prevent him from murmuring 
and complaining, is an atrocious act of violence 
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vill the government diſcoyer thoſe wha are re- 
bellious to their orders? This can only be done 
by ſpies, by informations, and by all thoſe, mea- 
ſures which will certainly divide the citizens, and 
raiſe miſtruſt and hatred among them. Whom 
vill government puniſh ? The moſt honeſt and 
the moſt genergus men, who, will never be ſilent 
when they * perſuaded FOR it is their duty to 


+ 4681, 15. | 2 + 931. 58. 
| ſpeak 


zgainſt which he never fails to revolt. But how 
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leres *, all thoſe citizens who ſhould ſpeak-or 39.0. £ 
vrite any thing againſt their governor 5 and to —.— 
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99. ſpeak out. They will certainly bid defiance u 


they ſhould adopt che firſt of theſe reſolution, 


will government dare to impriſon them? and if 
it ſhould, would they not ſoon find to 
avenge them? If it ſhould not, they would fal 
into contempt. If theſe men had been allowed 
to explain themſelves with frankneſs, they would 
have blended dignity and moderation in their re. 
monſtrances. Conſtraint, and the danger of py. 
niſhment, will transform theſe remonſtrances into 
violent, bitter, and ſeditious libels ; and it i; 


the tyranny of government that will have ren. 


dered them guilty. Sovereigns, or you who ure 
depoſitaries of their authority, if your adminiſtrs 
tion be a good one, deliver it up to all the ſeve- 
rity of our examination; it can only inſure our 
reſpe& and ſubmiſſion. If it be a bad one, cot 
rect it, or defend it by force. If you be a ſet of 
abominable tyrants, have at leaſt the courage to 
acknowlege it. If you be juſt, let the people 
talk and ſleep in peace. If you be oppreſſon, 
tranquillity and ſleep are not made for you, nor 
will -you ever enjoy them, notwithſtanding all 
your efforts. Remember the fate of him who 
was willing to be hated, provided he might be 
feared. You will certainly experience the ſame, 
unleſs you be ſurrounded by vile ſlaves, ſuch u 
the inhabitants of Virginia at that time undoubt- 
edly were, The repreſentatives of this province 
granted, without heſitation, their conſent to 4 
law, which ſecured impunity to all the plunder 
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{their governors: The misfortunes of Virginia 9,0 x - 
re ſoon aggrayated by other calamities. * 2 
Ar the origin of the colony, juſtice was admi- 
: with * diſintereſtedneſs, — 
| the equity of the judgments.” 
* court took cognizance of all — 
ad decided upon them in a few' days, with a 
he of appeal to the general aſſembly, which 
as much diſpatch in ſettling them. This 
der of things gave the governors too little in- 
uence over the fortunes of individuals, for them 
ot to endeavour to ſuppreſs it. By their ma- 
and under ſeveral pretences, they ob- 
ad that the appeals, which till then had been 
ed before the repreſentatives of the province, 
hould be made excluſively to their council. 
A $TiLL more fatal innovation was ordained in 
1692, by another governor, who enacted, that 
laws, the tribunals, the formalities, every 
ing, in a word, that contributed to form the 
haos of Engliſh juriſprudence, ſhould be eſta- 
liſhed in his government. Nothing was leſs 
vitable to the planters of Virginia, than ſtatutes 
ſingular, ſo complicated, and often ſo contra- 
liftory, Accordingly, theſe uninformed men 
vund themſelves engaged in a labyrinth to which 
ney could find no iſſue. They were generally | 
armed for their rights and their properties; and 
us apprehenſion ſlackened their labours or a 
ong time. 
Tazsz were not carried on with vigour bY 
lucceſs, till after the beginning of the century, at 
uch time nothing impeded their increaſe ; only 
the 
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BOOK the frontiers of the colony were expoſed in the 


later times to the devaſtations of the ſay 


whom they had exaſperated by their acts of atry. 
ciouſneſs and injuſtice. Theſe differences were 
terminated in 1774. They would have been for. 
gotten, had it not been for the ſpeech made by 
Logan, chief of the Shawaneſes, to Lord Dun. 
more, governor: of the province. 
tc I xow aſk of every white man, whether he 
« hath ever entered the cottage of Logan, when 
<« preſſed with hunger, and been refuſed food} 
« Whether coming naked, and ſhivering yith 
« cold, Logan hath not given him ſomething ty 
« cover himſelf with. During the courſe of this 
« laſt war, ſo long and ſo bloody, Logan hat 
« remained quietly upon his mat, wiſhing to be 
ce the advocate of peace. Yes; ſuch is my at- 
« tachment for white men, that even thoſe of 
« my nation, when they paſſed by me, pointed 
© at me, ſaying. Logan is a. friend to white nu. 
te J had even thought of living amongſt you; 
© but that was before the injury which I have 
te received from one of you. | Laſt ſummer, 
tc Colonel Creſſop maſſacred in cool blood, and 
« without. any provocation, all the relations of 
© Logan, without ſparing either his wife or his 
ic children. There is not now one drop of my 
et blood. in the veins of any human creature er 
« iſting. This is what has excited my revenge. 
„ have ſought it; I have killed ſeveral « 
« your people, and my hatred is appeaſed. I te- 
« joice at ſeęing the proſpect of peace brighten 


c upon my country. But do not imagine that mf, 


« jof 
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«joy is inſtigated by (fear. Logan knows not 5 l. 
« what fear is. He: will never turn his back,, 
« in order to ſave his life. But, alas } no one 
« remains. to mourn for W 1 he Mall 
« be no more! gd 
Wnar a beautiful; Smple, e 3 al- 
ſecting ſpeech ! Ate Demoſthenes, Cicero, or 
zoſſuet, more eloquent than this ſavage ? What 
better proof can be adduced of the truth of that 
well-know'n maxim, which ſays, that from” the 
ahundance of the: heart the mouth ſpeaks. © 1 2:0 
Vixointa, like moſt of the other coloiies; was Population, 
inhabited at firſt only by vagabonds, deſtitute EINE - 
of family and fortune. They ſoon obtained ſoine . 
kind of wealth by: labour, and they were deſirous 
of ſharing the ſweets of it with a female compa 
non. As there were no women in the province, 
ad that they would have none but ſuch as were 
decent, they gave / 2250 livres * for every young 
perſon brought them from Europe with a cer- 
tficate of virtue and chaſtity. This cuſtom was 
not of long duration. As ſoon as all doubts re- 
ſpeting the ſalubrity and fertility of the coun- 
try were removed, whole families, even of re- 
ſpectable rank, went to Virginia. The popula- 
von was increaſing with ſome degree of rapidity, 
when it's progreſs was ſtopped by fanaticiſm, - -- 
Taz religion, of the mother-country was the 
firſt, and ſoon became the only one which was 
followed in this province, when ſome Non-con- 
ſormiſts alſo croſſed the ſeas. Their tenets, or. 


- 
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their 
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B-O'O'E their ceremonies, diſguſted y/ and in 1642 à lay 
ua made, which expelled from the province al 
thoſe inhabitants who did not belong to the church 
of England. The imperious law of neceſſity fog 
Wy cauſed the revocation of this fatal decree: but; 
toleration ſo tardy, and which was evideniy 
granted with, reluctance, did not produce the 
great effects that were expected from it. A mul 
number only of Preſbyterians, Quakers, and 
French refugees, ventured to put any truſt in 
this repentance. The religion of Henry VIII. 
continued to be the png one, and was al. 
moſt excluſive. 
lu proceſs of time, however, men multiplied 
upon this ſoil, the fertility of which was daily in- 
creaſing in reputation. The paſſion for richg 
with which the Old Continent was more and more 
inſected, gave citizens inceſſantly to this part of 
the New World. If the calculations of congreſ 
be not exaggerated, the population amounts to 
ſix hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls, including 
the ſlaves, whoſe number, according to the com- 
mon opinion, amounts to one hundred and fifty 
thouſand, The Dutch firſt introduced theſe un- 
fortunate people into the colony in 1620. 
Tus labours of theſe white men, and of theſe 
negroes, give to the two hemiſpheres, corn, 
1 maize, dry vegetables, iron, hemp, hides, furs 
falr meats, tar, wood, / maſts, and eſpecially to- 
bacco, which is generally ſuperior to that of 
Li Maryland, though it be not equally exceltent in 
| every part of the province. The preference i 


| given to that of York River; the ſecond beſt is 
reckoned 
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reckoned to be that which grove along James's 5 , * 
Ryer, and that which grows on the borders of te 
Reppahanocy and to the ſouth of the Pojowmeck, | 
is the leaſt eſteemed. 

From 17 fa till the end of 1755, Great Britain 
received: from Virginia and Maryland together; 
three million five hundred. one thouſand one 
hundred and ten quintals of tobacco; which made 
for each of the four years, eight hundred and ſe- 

jenty-five thouſand two hundred and fourſcore 
quintals, Virginia exported two million nine 
hundred and eighty-nine thouſand eight hundred 
uintals, which reduced it's annual conſumption 
one hundred and twenty-ſeven thouſand * 
hundred and thirty quintals. | 
Fzom the year 1763, till the end bf 1770, the 
o colonies ſent to the mother country no more 
un fix million five hundred thouſand quintals 
ff tobacco, or eight hundred and twelve thou- 
and five hundred quintals each of the eight years, 
o more was ſold to foreigners than five million 
ne hundred and forty-eight thouſand quintals, or 
Is hundred and - forty-three thouſand five hun- 
Ired quintals per annum; the nation therefore 
nually conſumed one hundred and fixty-nine 
douſand quintals. | | 
ls the interval between theſe two periods the 
mportationz therefore; decreaſed annually, one 
ear with another, ſixty-two thouſand ſeven hun- 
ed and fourſcore quintals, and the exportation 
e hundred and three thouſand nine hundred 
id fifty quintals; while the conſumption in 
gland increaſed forty-one thouſand one hun- 
ed and ſeventy quintals every year, 
Vor. VII. 2 Tax 
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» 09K Tux uſe of tobacco hath not decreaſed in Ei. 
cope the paſſion for this ſuperfluity hath even 
increaſed, notwithſtanding the heavy duties with 
which it hath been burthened by all goyem. 
ments. If the tobacco furniſhed by North Ame. 
rica be daily leſs ſought after among us, it i 
becauſe, Holland, Alfatia, the Palatinate, ad 
principally Ruſſia, have carried on this cult 
with great induſtry, 3 
In 1769, Virginia and Maryland together ſol 
to the amount of 16,195,577 livres 4 ſols de 
niers “ of their productions. Two-thirds of thi 
fum belonged to the firſt of theſe ſettlement 
Tobacco was the principal of theſe produttons; 
ſince one of the colonies exported fifty- ſeven mil 
lion three hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſud 
feven hundred and ninety-five pounds weight i 
it; and the other, twenty-five million ſeyr 
hundred and eighty-one tflouſand ſeven hut 
dred and fixty-nine pounds weight. 
I x Virginia, veſſels employed for the export 
tion of theſe productions do not find them ca 
leted in a ſmall number of ſtaples, as in 6M... 
other commercial ſtates of the globe. They 4 
obliged to form their cargo by detail from i 
plantations themſelves, which are ſituated at 
greater or leſs diſtance from the ocean, vpn 
navigable rivers, of one or two hundred miles 
length. This cuſtom fatigues the navigate 
and makes their voyage tedious, Great Brita 
which is wage attentive to the preſeryacasl 
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ter ſeamen, and is particularly careful of leſſen- Þ 4 2 * 
ing the number of their voyages; wiſhed, and 


yen ordered, that ſome towns ſhould be built at 
de mouth of the rivers; where the productions of 
the province might be ſent; But neither inſi- 


wwations, nor the conſtraint of the laws; were of 


ay avail. A few ſmall villages only were built; 
which could ſcarce fulfil even the leaſt part of the 
views of the mother- country. Williamſburg its 
el, hath no more than two thouſand inhabit - 
nts; though it be the refidence of the governor, 
the place where the national aſſemblies, and the 
courts of juſtice are holden; and where colleges 
inſtituted ; though it be decorated with the 
fneſt public edifices on the Northern continent; 
d though it be the capital of the colony, fince 
he ruin of James-town, | 
Mzx, who prefer the tranquillity of a rural life 

o the tumultuous abode of cities, ought natu- 
y to be economical and laborious ; but this 
nevet the caſe in Virginia. It's inhabitants 
always very expenſive in the furniture of 

teir houſes z they were always fond of enter- 
ing their neighbours with oſtentation. They 
ways liked to difplay the greateſt luxury before 
e Engliſh navigators, whom buſineſs brought 
o their plantations, They always gave them- 
yes up to that effeminacy, and to that negli- 
tence, ſo common in countries where ſlavery is 


tabliſhed; Accordingly, the engagements of 


de colony became habitually very conſiderable. 
t the beginning of the troubles, they were ſup- 
SW 5% Es poſed 


1679 
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B 8,0, K poſed to amount to 25,000,000 of livres o. This 


woe prodigious ſum was due to the merchants cf 
Great Britain, for Negroes, or for other article, 
which they had furniſhed, . The confidence 9 
theſe bold lenders was particularly founded upon 
an unjuſt law, which ſecured their payment in 
preference to every other debt, though previouſy 
contracted. 
Tux colony hath great powers to extricate itſelf 
from a ſituation apparently ſo deſperate. It vil 
ſucceed, when more ſimplicity ſhall Prevail i 
the manners, and more moderation in the ex. 
pences; when availing itſelf of the reſources of. 
fered by an immenſe and fertile territory, i 
ſhall vary and improve it's cultures; it will ſuc- 
ceed, when it ſhall no longer receive from ſo- 
reigners the moſt- ordinary houſehold furniture, 
and that which is in moſt general uſe ; when it! 
manufactures ſhall no longer be' confined to the 
employing of ſome ſmall quantities of cotton, 
which is of too indifferent a quality to be ſought 
for in the European manufactures; and when it' 
public coffers, leſs plundered, and better regy- 
lated, ſhall admit of the diminution of the tate 
which are much more conſiderable in that pro 
vince than in any other of this continent. Sere- 
ral of theſe counſels may concern the two Ci 
rolinas. 7 


Origha of Taz vaſt country which theſe provinces occl 


Carolinas, PY» was diſcovered by the Spaniards, ſoon aft 
Their fir 


od der their firſt expeditions i in the New World; t 
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deſpiſed it, becauſe it did not offer any gold to 
their avarice, Admiral Caligny, more wiſe, and 
more able, opened there a ſource of induſtry to 
the French proteſtants; but fanaticiſm, which 
purſued them, ruined their hopes by the aſſaſſi- 
nation of this juſt, humane, and enlightened 
man. They were ſucceeded by a few Engliſh- 
men towards the end of the ſixteenth century: 
who by an inexplicable caprice forſook this in- 
fant ſettlement, to go and cultivate a harſher 
ſoil, under a leſs temperate climate. 

 Tazzz was not a ſingle European ſeen in Ca- 
rolina, when the lords Berkley, Clarendon, Al- 


bemarle, Craven, Aſhley, and Meſſrs. Carteret, 
Berkley, and Colleton, obtained from Charles 


II. in 1663, a grant of this fine country, The 
plan of government for this new colony was 
draw'n up by the famous Locke. A philoſopher, 
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civil and re» 


I;gious. 


who was a friend to mankind, and to that mo- 


eration and juſtice which ſhould be the only 
rule of their actions, ought to have deſtroyed the 
yery foundations of that fanaticiſm, which in all 


countries hath excited diviſions among them, 


and which will induce them to take up arms 
againſt each other to the end of time. 


InToLERATION, however horrid it may appear 


to us, is a neceſſary conſequence of the ſpirit of 


ſuperſtition, Will it not be acknowleged, that 
puniſhments ſhould be proportioned to the na- 


ture of offences What crime then can be greater 


than that of infidelity, in the eyes of him who 
conſiders religion as the fundamental baſis of 
morality? According to theſe principles, the 
Z 3 irreligious 


* * 
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irreligious man is the common enemy of all ſoci. 


— ELy ; the breaker of the only tie that connects men 


with each other; the promoter of all the crime 
that may eſcape the ſeverity of the laws, It is he 
who ſtifles every remorſe, who ſets. the paſſions 
looſe from every reſtraint, and wha keeps, as it 
were, a ſchool of wickedneſs. What! ſhall ye 
lead to the gibbet an unfortunate man, whom indi- 
gence, canceals upon the highway, who ruſhes 
out upon the traveller with a piſtol in his hand, 
and demands a ſmall pittance that may be neceſ. 
ſary for the ſubſiſtence of his {wife and children, 
who may be expiring with miſery ; and ſhall we 
pardon a rabber infinitely more dangerous? We 
think meanly of the man who ſuffers his friend to 
be ill ſpoken of in his preſence ; and ſhall we te- 
quire that the religious man ſhall ſuffer the inf 
del to blaſpheme his Maſter, his Father, and his 
Creator with impunity ? We mult either admit 
that all faith is abſurd, or we muſt put up with 
intoleration as a neceſſary evil, Saint Lewis rea- 
ſoned very conſiſtently when he ſaid to Joinville, 
Tf thou ſbouldſt ever hear any one ſpeak ilhof God, dau 
thy ſword and ſtab bim through the heart; I allo 
thee to do it. So important it is in all countries, 
as we are aſſured is the caſe in China, that ſo⸗ 
vereigns, and the depoſitaries of their authority, 
ſhould not be attached to any tenet, to any {ct}, 
nor to any form of religious worſhip. 
Every thing induces us to imagine that ſuch 
was the opinion of Locke. But not daring to at- 
tack too openly the prejudices of the times, 


founded equally on VI and vices, he wider 
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to conciliate them as much as could be conſiſtent * , 
with a principle dictated by reaſon and humanity,. Gym, 
As the ſavage inhabitants of America, ſaid he, 
have no idea of a revelation, it would be the height 
of folly to torment them for- their ignorance. 
Thoſe Chriſtians who ſhould come to people the 
colony, would undoubtedly come 1n queſt of a 
liberty of conſcience, which prieſts and princes 
deny them in Europe: it would therefore not be 
conſiſtent with good faith to perſecute, after hav- 
ing received them. The Jews and the Pagans 
did not more deſerve to be rejected, for an infa- 
vation which mildneſs and perſuaſion might have 
put a ſtop to. | 

Tavs it was that the Engliſh philoſopher rea- 
ſoned with men whoſe minds were imbued and 
prejudiced with tenets which it had not yet been 
allowed to diſcuſs. Out of regard to their weak- 
neſs,. he placed the ſyſtem of toleration which he 
was eſtabliſhing under the following reſtriction: 
that every perfon above ſeyenteen years of age, 
who ſhould claim the protection of the laws, 
ſhould cauſe his name to be regiſtered in ſome 
communion, This was a breach made in his 
ſyſtem, The liberty of conſcience admits of no 
kind of modification, This is an account which 
man owes to God alone, In whatever manner 
the magiſtrate may be made to interfere in it, 
it is an act of injuſtice, A Deiſt could not 
poſſibly ſubſcribe to ſuch terms, 

Ci. liberty, however, was much leſs fayoured 
by Locke. Whether this proceeded from motives of 
complaiſance for thoſe who employed him, a wer 
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of meanneſs which we are averſe from ſuſpecting 


woes him of; or whether, being more of a meraphylcia 


than a ſtateſman, he had purſued philoſophy only 
in thoſe tracts which had been opened by Def. 
cartes and Leibnitz, it is certain, that the ſame 
man who had diſſipated and deſtroyed ſo many 
errors in his theory concerning the origin of ideas, 


' made but very feeble and uncertain advances in 
the paths of legiſlation. The author of a work, 
the permanency of which will render the glory of 
the French nation immortal, even when tyranny 


ſhall have broken all the ſprings, and all the mo- 


numents of the genius of a people eſteemed by 
the whole world for ſa many brilliant and amis. 


| ble qualities; even Monteſquieu himſelf did not 
ceive that he was making men for govem- 
ments, inſtead of governments for men. 


Tnx code of Carolina, by a ſingularity not to be 
accounted for in an Engliſhman and in a philo- 


ſopher, gave to the eight proprietors who found - 


ed the ſettlement, and to their heirs, not only il 


the rights of ſoyereignty, but all the powers of 
legiſlation, 

Tux firſt uſe theſe ſovereigns 10. of their 
authority was to create three orders of nobility 
Thoſe to whom they gave no more than twelve 


| thouſand acres of land were called barons; thoſe 


who received twenty-four thouſand were calle 
caciques, and the title of landgrave was beſtowed 
on thoſe two who obtained fourſcore thouſand 
each. Theſe conceſſions could never be alien- 
ated in detail, and their fortunate poſleſſors were 


none to form the houſe of peers, The houſe of 
common 
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commons was compoſed of the epics of ® oy 


vi. 


the towns and counties, but 'with privileges leſs —— 


conſiderable than in the mother- country. The 
aſſembly was called a court palatine, Every te- 
nant was W to pay annually 1 livre 2 ſols 

6 deniers ® per acre, but he * allowed to re- 
deem this duty. 

Taz progreſs of this great ſettlement, was for 
too long a time impeded by powerful obſtacles. 

Tus colony had from it's origin been open in- 
diſcriminately to all ſets, which had all enjoyed 
the ſame privileges. It had been underſtood, 
that this was the only way to make an infant ſtate 
acquire rapid and great proſperity, The mem- 
bers of the church of England being afterwards 
jealous of the nan-conformiſts, wanted to exclude 
them from government, and even to oblige them 
jo ſhut up the houſes where they performed di- 
vine ſervice, Theſe acts of folly and of violence 
were annulled in 1796 by the mother- country, 
u being contrary to humanity, to juſtice, to rea- 
fon, and to policy. From the colliſion of theſe 
opinions aroſe cabals and tumults, which divert- 
ed the inhabitants from uſeful labours, and turn- 
ed their attention to a multitude of abſurdities, 
vhich will be never ſo ech deſpiſed as they de- 
ſerve to be, 


Two wars, which were carried on againſt the 


ſtructive of every improvement. 


All the wan- 


* 111d, 


Apalachian 


ſavages, were almoſt as extravagant and as de- 


fering or fixed nations between the ocean and the 


— 
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238 K Apalachian mountains, were attacked and maſt, 
. — cred without any intereſt or motive; thoſe who 
eſcaped being put to the ſword, either ſubmitted 
or were diſperſed. In the mean while, a form of 
conſtitution ill arranged, was the principal cauſe 


of an almoſt general indolence. The lords who 2 
were proprietors, imbued with deſpotic prin- abt 
ciples, uſed their utmoſt efforts to eſtabliſh an par 
arbitrary government. The coloniſts, on the ren 
other hand, who were not ignorant of the rights fin 
of mankind, exerted themſelves with equal foil 
warmth to avoid ſervitude. It was n four 
either to eſtabliſh a new order of things, or to It c 
ſuffer, that a vaſt country, from which ſuch great jain 
advantages had been expected, ſhould remain in pine 
perpetual humiliation, miſery, and anarchy, The aw 
Britiſh ſenate at length took the reſolution, in in t 
1728, to reſtore this fine country to the nation, fron 
and to grant to it's firſt maſters 540, ooo livres* pf hc 
in compenſation. Granville alone, from motives ſren 
-which are unknow'n to us, was left in poſſeſſion ble 
of his eighth ſhare, which was ſituated on the prove 
confines of Virginia: but even this part was not Tx 
long before it recovered it's independence. The nvers 
Engliſh government, as it was already eſtabliſhed yould 
in the other provinces of the New World, wa the ro 
ſubſtituted to the whimſical arrangement, which, Navig: 
in times of extreme carruption, had been extorted Tai 
from an indolent and weak monarch, by inſs N of 
tiable favourites. The country might then ex- pe 
. pett to proſper. It was divided into two diſind BWP er. 
, | « f any ex 

* 22,5001, they at 

governments, Wiſe. | 
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vernments, under the names of North and 
South Carolina, in order to facilitate the admi- 
nitration of it. 

Taz two countries united, occupy more than Conformi- 
ſour hundred thouſand miles upon the coaſt, and the — 
bout two hundred thouſand miles in the inland 
parts, It is a plain, in general ſandy, which is 
rendered very marſhy by the overflowing of the 
rivers, and by heavy and frequent rains. The 
ſoil doth not begin to riſe, till at the diſtance of 
fourſcore or a hundred miles from the ſea; and 
it continues riſing as far as the Apalachian moun- 
uins. Upon theſe latitudes, and in the midſt of 
pine-trees, which are irregularly placed there by 
nature, a few ſheep, extremely degenerated, both 
in their fleſh and in their fleece, feed upon a 
ſtrong and coarſe graſs; there are alſo a number 
of horned cattle, who haye not preſerved all their 
ſtrength and all their beauty; and an innume- 
able quantity of hogs, who appear to have im- 
proved, 

Tus country is watered by a great number of 
nvers, ſome of which are navigable. They 
yould be ſo for a longer ſpace, were it not for 
the rocks and the water-falls which interrupt the 
navigation, 

Tnovon the climate be as variable as the 
reſt of North America, it is commonly agreeably 
jemperate, A piercing cold is never felt but in 
lhe evening and morning, and there are ſeldom 
uy exceſſive heats, Though fogs be frequent, 
they are at leaſt diſpelled in the middle of the 
bay, mn, in the months of July, 

Auguſt, 
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Auguſt, September, and October, intermittent 


fevers prevail in the plains, and are ſometing 
fatal to the natives themſelves, and, too oſten » 
deſtroy foreigners. , 
Sven is the natural organiſation of the tw h 
Carolinas; let us ſee what diſtinguiſhes then 3 
from each other. f 
Non rn CaRoLINA is. one of the largeſt p. E 
vinces of the continent ; it unfortunately doth of 
not offer advantages proportioned to it's extent. | 
It's foil is generally flatter, more ſandy, and * 
more marſhy, than that of South Carolina 10 
Theſe melancholy plains are covered with ping 01 
or cedars, which announce a barren foil; and vi 
are interſected at intervals by a ſmall number of be 
oaks, too full of ſap to be employed in the con- St 
ſtruction of ſhips. ' The coaſts, generally blockel pl 
up by a ſand bank, which keeps navigators at W 
diſtance, are not more favourable to population te 
than the inland countries. Finally, the country of 
is more expoſed than the neighbouring regions pe 
to the hurricanes that come from the South no 
Eaſt, | dy 
Tuxsz were undoubtedly the motives which m 
prevented the Engliſh of North Carolina from cli 
' ſettling there, though that country was the ft fo! 
which they diſcovered in the New World. None * 
of the numerous people who were driven to tu pl 
part of the hemiſphere, either from inclination co 
or neceſſity, carried there their miſery or thei ſio 
reſtleſſneſs. It was long after, that a few vag mi 


bonds, without friends, without laws, and with 
qut plan to fix themſelves, ſettled there, But 
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in proceſs of time, the lands in the other colonies Þ — 
became ſcarce, and then men WhO were not able 

to purchaſe them, betook themſelves to a coun- 
try where they could get lands without purchaſe, 
According to the account of congreſs, three 
boadred thovſand ſouls, in which few ſlaves are 
included, are ſtill ſound ĩn the province. There 
are but few of theſe inhabitants which are either 
Engliſh, Iriſh, or German. Moſt of: chem are 
of Scotch origin, and for this reaſon 
Tursz Highlanders, wboſe character has 
been ſo boldly deſcribed by a maſterly hand, were 
neyer enſlaved either by the Romans, the Saxons, 
or the Danes. They bravely repulſed every in- 
vaſion, and;;no foreign cuſtoms could penetrate 
beyond the foot of their inacceſſible habitations. 
Separated from the reſt of the globe, they diſ- 
played in their manners the politeneſs of courts, 
without having any af their vices; their coun- 
tenance ſnewed the pride with which the nobility 
ol their origin had inſpired them; and they were 
peſſeſſed of all the delicacy of our point of ho- 
nour, but without it's ſuſpicious minutiæ. As in- 
duſtry had not transformed them into mere 
machines, and as the nature of their ſoil and 
climate did not require the labours of the fields 
for more than two ſeaſons in the year, they had 
a great deal of leiſure time, which they em- 
ployed in war, in hunting, in dancing, or in 
converſations animated by pictureſque expreſ- 
lions, and original ideas, Moſt of them were 
mulicians, Schools were every where opened 


for 
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B — = K for the inſtruction of youth. Under every roof 
* was found one hiſtorian, to recall to their minds 


great events, and a poet to celebrate them. The 
lakes, the foreſts, the caves, the cataracts, the 
majeſtic grandeur of all the objects that ſur. 
rounded them, inſpired them with an elevation 
of mind, caſt a ſhade of melancholy over their cha- 
racters, and kept up in their hearts a ſacred enthu- 
ſiaſn. Theſe people eſteemed themſelves, with. 
out deſpiſing other nations. Their aſpect ſtruck 
the civilized man with awe, in whom they only 
beheld one of their equals, whatever title hs 
might be decorated with, They received all 
foreigners who came to them with a ſimple and 
cordial. affeftion, They kept a long time in 
their memory, a refentment for any injury offered 
to any of them: which was rendered common to 
them all by the ties of blood. After an engage- 
ment they dreſſed their enemies wounds before 
their own. As they were always armed, the ha- 
bitual uſe of deſtrutive weapons, prevented them 
from having any fear of them. They believed in 
ſpirits; and if the lightning ſhone during the 
night, if thunder rolled over their heads, if the 
ſtorm rooted up the trees around their houſes, ot 

ſhook their roofs, they imagined that it was ſome 


forgotten hero reproaching them for their ſilence: 
they then took up their inſtruments, and ſang a 
hymn to his honour; they aſfuted him that his 
memory would never be forgotten among the 
children of men. They believed in preſages and in 


divination. They all ſubmitted to the eſtabliſhed 
4 form 
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form of worſhip z ſuperſtition never excited quar- 5 * | 


rels among them, nor cauſed the effuſion of ONE ny 
drop of blood. 

Tazsz manners were never 8 ow.could 

be ſo. The Scotch formed a great number 

of tribes, called clans; each of which bore a 
different name, and lived upon the eſtate of ſome 
icular lord. It was the hereditary patriarch 
of a family, from whom they all claimed their 
deſcent, and they all knew to what degree. - | 

Taz caſtle was in ſome meaſure a common 

operty, where every perſon was ſure of meeting 
with an honourable reception, and where they all 
reſorted upon the firſt rumour of war. They all 
revered their own dignity in their chief; they had 
z brotherly affection for the other members of the 
confederation. They all patiently ſupported their 
fate, becauſe it never had any thing humiliating 
in it. The head of the clan, on his fide, was the 
common father of them all, as well from * 
tude as from intereſt. 

Tais order of things ſubſiſted during a long 
ſeries of ages, without the leaſt alteration. At 
laſt the noblemen contracted the habit of ſpending 
a great part of their lives in travelling, at Lon- 
don, or at court. Theſe repeated abſences de- 
tached from them their vaſſals, who ſaw them 
leſs frequently, and were no longer aſſiſted by 
them, Theſe men, who were no longer re- 
ſtrained by any tie of affection in their barren 
and ſavage mountains, then diſperſed themſelves. 
Several of them went in ſearch of another coun- 
uy, in divers . provinces. of America. The 

greateſt 
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* greateſt ns took refuge in North Care: 
" ea Met, | 


THest coloniſts are ſeldom aſſembled . 
and they are therefore the leaſt informed of the 


Americans, and the moſt indifferent to the public 


intereſt. / Moſt of them live diſperſed upon their 


plantations, without ambition or foreſight, They 


are but little inclined to labour, and they are 

ſeldom good planters. Though they have the 
Engliſh form of government, the laws have 
very little force among them. Their domeſtic 
are better than their ſocial manners, and there 
is ſcarce an inſtance of any one of them hay- 


ing had any connection with a ſlave. Theit 


ſood conſiſts of pork, milk, and maize; and they 
can be accuſed of no other kind of intemperance, 
than an inordinate paſſion for ſpirituous liquors, 

Taz firſt unfortunate people whom chance 


| diſperſed along theſe ſavage coaſts, confined 


themſelves to the cutting of wood, which they 


delivered to the navigators, who came to pur- 


chaſe it, In a ſhort time they collected from the 


pine tree, which covered the country, turpen- 


tine, tar, and pitch. To collect the turpentine 
it was ſufficient to make inciſions in the trunk of 
the tree, which being carried on to the foot of it, 


terminated. in veſſels placed there to receive it, 
When they wanted tar, they raiſed a circular 
platform of potter's earth, on which they laid 


piles of pines; to theſe they ſet fire, and thic 
reſin diſtilled from them into caſks placed under- 


neath. The tar was converted into pitch, either 
in great iron pots, in which they boiled it, or in 
40 i pits 
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the province was enabled to furniſh Europe with 
hides, a ſmall quantity of wax, a few furs, ten 
or twelve millions 'weight of an inferior kind of 
tobacco; and- the Weſt Indies, with a great 

quantity of ſalt pork, maize, dried vegetables, a 
fall quantity of indifferent flour, and ſeveral 
objects of leſs importance. The exportations 
of the colony did not, however, exceed twelve 
or fifteen hundred thouſand livres *, | 

Nor CAnoLina hath not yet attended to the 
exportation of it's on productions. What it's 
foil furniſhes to the New Hemiſphere, hath been 
hitherto taken away by the navigators of the 
North of America: who brought in exchange 
rum, of which it hath ſtill continued to make an 
immenſe conſumption. The articles which the 
colony delivers to the Old World, have paſſed 
through the hands of the Engliſh, who ſup- 
plied it with cloaths, inſtruments for agriculture, 
and ſome Negroes. 

Taxovcn the whole extent of the coaſts, 
there is no port but that of Brunſwick, which can 
receive the veſſels deſtined for thoſe tranſactions. 
Thoſe which draw no more than ſixteen feet wa- 


the mouth of the river of Cape Fear, towards the 
ſouthern extremity of the province. Wilming- 
ton, it's capital, ſituated higher up upon the 
lame river, admits only much ſmaller veſſels. 


From 50, ooo I. to 62,5001, 


pits formed of potter's earth into which it was 5 
poured while in a fluid ſtate. In proceſs of timer 


ter, anchor at that town, which is built almoſt at 
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BOOK Sovra Cano furniſhes to the trade of both 
— hemiſpheres as North Carolina, but in leſs quan. 
| — 2 tity. It's labours have been chiefly turned 
South Cart towards rice and indigo. 

Rics is a plant very much reſembling when 
in ſhape and colour, and in the figure and diſpo- 
ſition of it's leaves. The panicle which termi. 
nates the ſtem is compoſed of ſmall flower, 
diſtin from each other, which have four un- 
equal ſcales, ſix ſtamina, and one piſtil, ſur. 
founded with two ſtyles. This piſtil becomes: 
white ſeed, extremely farenaceous, covered with 
two interior ſcales; which are larger, yellowiſh, 
covered with light aſperities, and furniſhed with 
ſeveral ſalient coſtæ, the middle one of which 
terminates in an elongated extremity. Thi 
plant thrives only in low, datnp, and marſh 
lands, when they are even a little overfloned, 
The period of it's difcovery is traced to the re- 
moteſt antiquity. | 

Ecyer, unfortunately for itſelf, firſt attended 
to it. The pernicious effect of this culture, ren- 
dered the country the moſt unhealthy in the 
know'n world; conſtantly ravaged by epidemical 
diſorders, and afflicted with cutaneous diſeaſe 
which paſſed from that region to the others 

where they have been perpetuated during whole 
centuries, and. where they have only been put 
a ſtop to, by the contrary cauſe to that which nu 
occaſioned: them; to wit, the drying. up of ts 
marſhes, and the reſtoring of ſalubrity to the 

and to the waters. China, and the Eaſt Indie: 
muſt experience the ſame calamities, if art dot 


tear of the torrid zone doth not quickly diſpel 
the damp, and malignant vapours which are ex- 
baled from the rice grounds. It is a know'n 
f&, that in the rice grounds of the Milaneze, the 
cultivators are all livid and dropſical. 

Ov19108s differ about the manner in which rice 
hath been naturalized in Carolina, But whether 
the province may have acquired it by a ſhip-wreck, 
or whether it may have been carried there with 


certain that the ſoil ſeemed favourable for it. It 
multiplied, however, very ſlowly; becauſe the 
coloniſts, who were obliged to ſend their harveſts 
into the ports of the mother-country, by which 
they were ſent into Spain and Portugal, where 
they were conſumed; acquired ſo ſmall a profit 
from their productions; that it was ſcarcely ſuf- 
ficient to defray the expences bf cultivation. In 
o, a more enlightened adminiſtration per- 
mitted the direct exportation of this grain beyond 
Cape Finiſterre. Some year afterwards it was 
allowed to be earried to the Weſt Indies; and 
then the provinces being ſure of ſelling the good 
nee advantageouſly in Europe; and the inferior 
or ſpoilt rice in America, attended ſeriouſly to 
the cultivation of it. This production grows; by 
the care of the Negroes; in the moraſſes which 
ne neat the coaſts. At a great diſtance from 
the ocean, Indigo is cultivated by the ſame 
hands; but with leſs danger. 


Aa 2 Tuts 


ſaves, or whether it be ſent from Eogland, it is 
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dt oppoſe preſervatives to nature, whoſe benefits 5 9,1. * 
are ſometimes accompanied with evils; or if tue 
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Tris plant, which originally comes from In. 


wy doſtan, ſucceeded at firſt at Mexico; afterwards 


at the Antilles, and laſtly in South Carolina, The 
firſt experiments made in this province, yielded 
only a produce of an exceedingly inferior quz. 
lity : but this dye acquires daily a greater degree 
of perfection. It's cultivators do not even de- 
ſpair of ſupplanting, 'in, time, the Spaniards and 
the French in all the markets. Their hopes are 
founded upon the extent of their ſoil, upon the 
abuncance and the cheapneſs of ſubſiſtence, and 
eſpecially upon the cuſtom which they have of 
ploughing their grounds with animals, and of 
ſowing the indigo in them in the ſame manner a 
corn; while, on the contrary, in the Welt Indies, 
they are the ſlaves. who, prepare the grounds, 
and who throw the. ſeed into holes, * a 
different diſtances to receive it. 

Ir, contrary to all probability, this mocks 
in trade ſhould ever happen, South Carolin, 
which at preſent reckons. two hundred and fifty 


thouſand inhabitants, half white people and half 


Negroes, and the exportations of which, in- 
cluding thoſe of North Carolina, amounted, in 
the year 1769, to- 10,601,336 livres *, would 
ſoon double it's population and it's cultures. I. 


is already the richeſt of all the provinces of the 


Northern continent. Accordingly, the taſte for 
the conveniencies of life is generally prevalent, 


and the expences are carried as far as Juxur. 


„ 442722 L 6 8. 8 d. N | 
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This magnificence was wore particularly re- 
marked ſome time ago in the funerals. As 
many citizens as it was poſſible to collect 
were aſſembled at them; expenſive diſhes were 
ſerved up, and the moſt exquiſite wines, and 
the ſcarceſt liquors were laviſhed. To the plate 
which the family had, was added that of the re- 
lations, the neighbours, and the friends. It was 
common to ſee fortunes either much incroached 
upon, or even deranged by theſe obſequies, The 
ſanguinary and ' ruinous conteſts between the 
mother-country and the colonies have put a ſtop 
to theſe profuſions; but without 3 a 
cuſtom perhaps ſtill more extravagant. 

From the origin of the ſettlement, the mi- 
niſters of religion adopted the cuſtom of pro- 
nouncing indiſcriminately, in the churches, an 


elogium upon every one of their flock after death. 


The praiſe was never in proportion to the actions 


and virtues of the deceaſed, but to the greater or 


leſs reward which they were to receive for the 
funeral oration. So that while, in our countries, 
the Catholic prieſts were making a traffic of 
prayer, the clergy of the church of England 
were carrying on, in the other hemiſphere, the 
more odious traffic of the praiſes of the dead. _ 

CouLD there be a more effectual method of 
degrading virtue, of diminiſhing the horror of 
vice, and of corrupting in men's minds the true 
notions of each? Could there be any thing more 
ſcandalous to a whole Chriſtian audience, than the 
impudence of an orator, of a preacher of the goſpel 


"_ a Citizen who had been abhorred for his 
Aa 3 avarice, 
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avarice, his cruelty, and his debauchery ; a bad 
father, an ungrateful ſon, or married perſons 
who had led a life of diſſoluteneſs; and placing 
in heaven thoſe whom the Almighty Judge 
had precipitated into the depth of the infernal 
regions ? 

Sour CaroLing hath only three cities worthy 
of being called ſo; and theſe are alſo ports. 

Gro dx Town, fituated at the mouth of the 


Black River, is ſtill very inconſiderable; but ir; 


ſituation muſt render it one day more im- 
portant. | | 
Bravrozr, or Port Royal, will never emerge 
from a ſtate of mediocrity, though it's road be 
capable of receiving and ſecuring the largeſt 
ſhips. | 
Ir is Charleſtown, the capital of the colony, 


which is at preſent the moſt important ſtaple, and 


which muſt neceffarily become ſtill more ſo, 

Taz channel which leads up to it is full of 
breakers, and embarraſſed with a ſand-bank : but 
with the aſſiſtance of a good pilot, a ſhip arrives 
ſafely in the harbour. It can receive three hun- 
dred fail ; and ſhips of three hundred and fifty 
or four hundred tons burthen can enter it at al} 
times, with their entire cargo. 

Taz town occupies .a great ſpace, at the 
confluence of the two navigable rivers, Aſhley, 
and Cooper. It's ſtreets are very regular, and 
moſt of them large; it hath two thouſand conve- 
nient houſes, and a few public buildings, which 
would be reckoned handſome even in Europe. 


The double advantage which Charleſtown * 
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of being the ſtaple for the productions of the &,2. * 
colony which are to be exported, and of all tn 


foreign merchandiſe that can be conſumed there, 
keeps up a conſtant activity in it, and hath ſuc- 
ceſſively been / the cauſe of making ſome conſi- 
derable fortunes. 

Tus two Carolinas are ſtill very far from at- 
taining to that degree of ſplendour to which they 
have a right to aſpire. North Carolina doth not 
cultivate all the productions of which it's ſoil is 


ſuſceptible, and thoſe which it ſeems to attend a 


little to, are in a manner left to chance. The 
inhabitants of South Carolina are more intelli- 
gent, and more active: but they have not yet 
ſound out, at leaſt not ſufficiently, how far they 
might improve their fortune by the culture of the 
above tree, and of filk. Neither of theſe pro- 
vinces have cleared one quarter of their territory 
which may be uſefully employed. This labour is 
reſerved for future. generations, and for an in- 
creaſe of population. Then undoubtedly ſome 
kind of induſtry will be eſtabliſned in provinces, 
where there would not exiſt the leaſt appearance 
of any, if the French refugees had not brought a 
linen manufaftory to them. 

Berwzzn Carolina and Florida, there is a ſlip 
of land, which extends fixty miles along the ſea- 


ſide, which acquires, by degrees, a breadth of, 


one hundred and fifty miles, and hath three 
hundred miles in depth, as far as the Apalachian 
mountains, This country is limited on the 
North by the Savannah river, and to the South 
by the river of Alatamaha. 
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Tax Engliſh miniſtry had been long defiroyy 
of erecting a colony on this tract of country, 


that was conſidered as dependent upon Carolina, 


One of thoſe inſtances of benevolence, which 
liberty, the ſource of every patriotic virtue, ren- 
ders more frequent in England than in any other 
country, ſerved to determine the views of govern. 
ment with regard to this place. A rich and 
humane citizen, at his death, left the whole of 
his eſtate to ſet at liberty ſuch inſolvent debtors as 
were detained in priſon by their creditors. Where 
ſhall we find; either in France or in other parts, 
any perſon. who ſhall thus propoſe to expiate a 


long abuſe of proſperity ? Several will die, after 


having ſquandered away millions, - without being 
able to recolle& one good action they have done, 
Several will die, and will leave behind them, to 
heirs: who are anxious for their death, treaſures 
acquired by uſury and concuſſion, without repair- 


ing, by ſome honourable and uſeful inſtitution, 


the crime of their opulence. Is it then one of 
the neceſſary effects of gold, to harden the heart 
to the laſt, and to ſtifle remorſe; ſince there is 
ſcarce any man who hath know'n how to make a 


good uſe of it during his lifez ſcarce any man 


who has emplayed it in procuring. tranquillity to 
himſelf in his laſt moments ? Prudential reaſons 
of policy concurred in the performance of this 
will dictated by humanity; and the govem- 
ment gave orders, that ſuch uphappy priſoners 
were releaſed, ſhould be tranſplanted into that 
deſert COUNtry, that was now. intended to be 
Peoples 
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peopled. It was named Georgia in honour of the: 888 
reigning ſovereign. — 
Tais inſtance of reſpect, the more pleaſing, as 
ie was not the effect of flattery; and the execution 
of a deſign of ſo much real advantage to the (tate, 
were entirely the work of the nation. The par- 
lament added 225, oo0 livres“ to the eſtate left 
by the will of the citizen; and a voluntary ſub- 
ſcription praduced a much more conſiderable 
ſum. General Oglethorpe, a man who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the houſe of commons by 
his taſte for great deſigns, by his zeal for his 
country, and his paſſion for glory, was fixed upon 
to direct theſe public finances, and to carry into 
execution ſo excellent à project. Deſirous of 
maintaining the reputation he had acquired, he 
choſe to conduct himſelf the firſt coloniſts that 
vere ſent to Georgia; where he arrived in Ja- 
nuary 1733, and fixed his people on a ſpot ten 
miles diſtant from the ſea, in an agreeable and 
fertile plain on the banks of the Savannah. The 
nver gave it's name to this freble ſettlement, 
which might one day become .the capital of a 
flouriſhing colony. It conſiſted at firſt of no 
more than one hundred perſons; but before the 
end of the year the gumber was increaſed to fix 
hundred and eighteen; of whom one hundred 
and twenty-ſeven- had emigrated at their own 
expence, Three hundred men, and one hun- 
dred and thirteen. women, one hundred and two 
lads, and eighty-three girls, formed the begin- 
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Tuis ſettlement was increaſed in 1735 by the 
arrival of ſome Scotch highlanders. Their na. 
tional courage induced them to accept an eſta. 
bliſhmeat offered them upon the borders of the 
Alatamaha, to defend the colony, if neceſlary, 
againſt the attacks of the neighbouring Spaniards, 
Here they built the town of Darien, five leagues 
diſtant from the iſland of St. Simon, where the 
hamlet of Frederica was already eſtabliſhed, 

In the ſame year, a great number of Proteſtants, 
driven out of Saltzburg by a fanatical prieſt, em- 
barked for Georgia to enjoy peace and liberty 
of conſcience. Ebenezer, ſituated upon the river 
Savannah, ſixteen leagues from the ocean, owed 
it's riſe to theſe victims of an odious ſuperſtition, 

Some Switzers followed the example of tbeſe 
wiſe Saltzburghers, though they had not, like 
them, been perſecuted. They alſo ſettled on the 
bank of the Savannah, but three leagues lower, 
and upon a. ſpot which ſubjected them to the 
laws of Carolina, Their colony, conſiſting of a 
hundred habitations, was named Puryſburg, from 
Pury their founder, who having been at the 
expence of their ſettlement, was deſervedly 
choſen their chief, in teſtimony of their grati- 
rude to him. 

In theſe four or five W ſome men were 
found more inclined to trade than agriculture, 
Theſe, therefore, ſeparated from the reſt, in or- 
der to build the city of Auguſta, one hundred 


and forty- -five miles diſtant from the ocean, The 
goodnels 
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goodneſs of the ſoil was nat the object they had 00k 
in view z but they wiſhed to ſhare with Virginia 
aud the Carolinas the peltries which theſe pro- 
vinces obtained from the Creeks, the Chickafaws, 
and the Cherokees, which were the moſt nume- 
rous ſavage nations of this continent, Their pro- 
was fo ſuccefsful, that as early as the year 
1739, fix hundred people were employed. in this 
commerce, The ſale of theſe furs was with 
much greater facility carried on, from the cir- 
cumſtance of the Savannah admitting, during the 
oreateſt part of the year, ſhips from twenty to 
thirty tons burthen as far as the walls of Au- 


Taz mother-country anda, one would ima- 
vine, to have formed great expectations from a 
colony which had received, in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time, five thouſand inhabitants, which had 
colt the treaſury 1,435,000 livres“, and the 
zealous patriots à great deal more. What muſt 
not therefore have been their aſtoniſhment, when 
in 1741 they were informed, that moſt of the un- 
fortunate people who had ſought an aſylum in 
Georgia, had ſucceſſively withdraw'n themſelves 
from it ; and that the few who remained there 
ſeemed only deſirous to fix in a leſs inſupportable 
ſpot. The reaſons of this ſingular event were in- 
quired into and diſcovered. 

Tuis colony, even in it's origin, brought with ieren, 


it the ſeeds of it's decay. The government, to- have pre- 
gether with the property of Georgia, had been 
N 
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200K ceded to individuals. The example of Carolinz 
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3 ought to have prevented this imprudent ſcheme; 


but nations, any more. than individuals, do ng; 
learn inſtruction from their paſt miſconduct. Fact 
are generally unknow'n; and if they ſhould not be, 
ſtill bad conſequences are imputed to unable pte · 


deceſſors, or elſe ſome trifling difference in cit. 


cumſtances, or in ſome frivolous precautions, af. 
ford a pretence for giving a falſe colouring wo 
meaſures that are faulty in themſelves, Hence it 
happens, that an enlightened government, though 
checked by the watchful eye of the people, is not 
always able to guard againſt every miſuſe of it's 
confidence, The Engliſh miniſtry, therefore, (@ 
crificed the public intereſt to the rapacious view; 
of intereſted individuals. 

Tux firſt uſe which the proprietors of Georgia 
made of the unlimited power they were inveſted 
with, was to eſtablifh a ſyſtem of legiſlation, 
that made them entirely maſters not only of 
the police, juſtice, and finances of the country, 
but even. of the lives and eſtates of it's inhabit- 
ants. Every ſpecies of right was withdraw'n from 
the people, who are the original poſſeſſors of 
every right, Obedience was required of them, 
though contrary to their intereſt and knowlege; 
and it was conſidered as their duty and thei 
fate. 

As great inconveniences had * found to ariſe 


in other colonies from large poſſeſſions, it was 
thought proper in Georgia to allow each family 


only fifty acres of land at firſt, and never more 
than five hundred ; which they were not _ 
| tec 
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ted to mortgage; or even to diſpoſe of by will co 2 0-0 x 


their female iſſue. This laſt regulation, of making 2 
only the male iſſue capable of inheritance, was 
ſoon aboliſhed z but there ſtill remained too many 
obſtacles to excite a ſpirit of emulation. 

Wazn a man is neither purſued by the laws, 
nor driven away to avoid ignominy, nor tor- 
mented by religious tyranny, by the perſecutions 
of his creditors, by ſhame or miſery, or by the 
want of every kind of reſource in his own coun- 

„ he doth not renounce. his relations, his 
friends, and his fellow-citizens; he doth not baniſh 
himſelf, he doth not croſs the ſeas, he doth not 
go in ſearch of a diſtant land, , unleſs he be at- 
trated there by hopes which are more powerful 
than the allurements of. his native ſoil, than the 
value he ſets, upon his exiſtence, and the dan- 
gers to which he expoſes himſelf. To go, on 
board of ſhip, in order to be landed on an un- 
know'n region, is the act of a deſperate man, 
unleſs the imagination be influenced by the pro- 
ſpect of ſome great happineſs ;- a proſpect which 
the leaſt alarm will diſſipate, If the vague and 
unlimited confidence the emigrant, hath in his in- 
duſtry, in which his whole fortune conſiſts, be 
ſhaken by. any means whatever, he will remain 
upon the ſhore, , Such muſt neceſſarily have been 
the effect of the. boundaries. aſſigned. to every 
plantation, Several other errors ſtill affected the 
original plan of this country, and prevented it's 
increaſe. 

Tux taxes impoſed upon the moſt fertile of the 


Engliſh colonies are very inconſiderable, and even 
theſe 
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had of repairing their ſtrength; exhauſted by con- 


From it's infant ſtate, Georgia had been ſubjected 
to the fines of a feudal government, with which 
it had been, as it were, fettered; The revenues 1 
raiſed by this kind of ſervice, muſt have increaſed 
beyond meaſure in proceſs of time. The found. 
ers of it, blinded by a ſpirit of avidity; did not 
perceive, that the ſmalleſt duty impoſed upon 
a populous and flouriſhing province, would much 
ſooner entich them, than the heavieſt taxes laid 
upon a barren and uncultivated country. 

To this ſpecies of oppreſſion was added an 
arrangement which became a freſh eauſe of inadti- 
vity. The diſorders which were the conſequence 
of the uſe of fpirituous liquors throughout all 
the continent of North America, occaſioned the 
importation of rum to be prohibited in Georgia, 
This prohibition, however laudable the motive 
for it might be, deprived the coloniſts of the 
only drink which could correct the bad effect 
of the water of the country, which they found 
every where unhealthy, and of the only means they 


g no 
woes quired ſome degree of vigour and proſperity " 
be 
th 


tinual perſpiration. It alſo ſecluded them fron 
the trade of the Weſt Indies, where they wert 
no more allowed to exchange for theſe liquor 
the wood, the ſeeds; and the cattle; which 
ought to have conftituted their firſt riches. 

Weax as theſe reſources were, they muſt have. 
increaſed very ſlowly, on account of a prohibition 
which would deſerve recommendation; had |! 
been dictated by a ſentiment of humanity, 1 
| 4 
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cs not by policy; The planters of Georgia were not ® 3 
ty. nlowed the uſe of ſlaves. Other colonies having — 


ed been eſtabliſned without their aſſiſtance, it was 
ch thought that a country, deſtined to be the bul- 
es wark of thoſe poſſeſſions, ought not to be peopled 
ed by a ſet of flaves, who could not be in the leaſt 
intereſted in the defence of their oppreſſors. 
But would this prohibition have taken place, had 
it been foreſeen that coloniſts, who were leſs fa- 
voured by the mother-country than their neigh- 
bours, who were ſituated in a country leſs ſuſ- 
ceptible of culture, and in a hotter climate, 
would want ſtrength and ſpirit to undertake a 
cultivation that Wan greater encourage- 
ment ? 

Tur demands of the people, and the refuſals 
of the government, may be equally extravagant, 
The people liſten only to their wants, and ſove- 
reigns conſult only their perſonal intereſt. The 
former, commonly very indifferent, eſpecially in 
diſtant countries, with reſpect to the powers to 


ceive by an invaſion, neglect their political ſecu- 
rity, in order to attend only to their perſonal 
welfare. The latter, on the contrary, will never 
heſitate between the felicity of the people, and 
the ſolidity of their poſſeſſions; and will always 
prefer a ſteady and permanent authority over & 
kt of miſerable beings, to an uncertain and pre- 
earious ſway over men who are happy. Their 
miſtruſt, which a long ſeries of -vexations hath 
too. well juſtified, will induce them to conſider 
the people as ſlaves, ever ready to eſcape from 
them 


which they belong, and thoſe which they may re- 
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them by revolt or by flight; and it will got 


enter into the thoughts of any one of them, that 


this habitual ſentiment” of hatred, which they 


ſuppoſe to exiſt againſt them. becauſe they have 
deferved it, and which is but too real, would be 
extinguiſhed, if they could experience a few year 


of a mild and paternal adminiſtration : for no- 


thing is alienated with ſo much difficulty as the 
affection of the people. It is founded on the ad. 
vantages rarely-felt, but always acknowleged, 
of a ſupreme authority, whatever it may be, 
which directs, which is watchful, which protects, 
and which defends, For the fame' reaſon, nothing 
is more eaſily recovered, when alienated. The 
deluſive hope of a change for the better is alone 
ſufficient to quiet our imagination, and to pro- 
long our miſeries without end, What I here 
advance is confirmed by the almoſt univerſd 
example of the whole world. At the death of 
a tyrant, all nations flatter themſelves with the 


hopes of a king. The tyrants continue their 


ſyſtem of oppreſſion, and die in peace; and the 


people ſtill continue to groan under it, and to 


expect with patience a king who never appears. 
The ſucceſſor, educated as his father or his 


grandfather, is prepared from his infancy to mo- 


del himſelf after their example, unleſs he ſhould 
have received from nature a ſtrength of genius, 4 


firmneſs of ſoul, a rectitude of judgment, and 2 


fund of benevolence and equity, which may cot- 
rect the defect of his education. Without thi 
fortunate diſpoſition, he will not inquire, in A 


ne what is proper to be done; bit . 
What 
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aſk what is moſt ſuitable to the good of his ſub- — rev 


jects, whom he will conſider as his neareſt ene- 
mirs, on account of the parade of guards that 
ſurround him; but he will ſtudy what will in- 
creaſe his deſpotiſm, and their ſervitude. He will 
remain ignorant during life of the moſt ſim- 
ple and moſt evident of truths; which is, that 
their ſtrength and his are inſeparable from each 
other, The example of the paſt will be his only 
rule of conduct, both on thoſe occaſions when it 
may be prudent to follow it, and on thoſe when 
it would be proper to deviate from it. The mea- 
ſure which the miniſtry will adopt in politics, will 
always be that which ſhall be moſt analogous to 
the ſpirit of tyranny, the only one which has 
been decorated with "the title of the great art of 
governing. When, therefore, the inhabitants of 
Georgia aſked for ſlaves, in order to know 
whether they ſhould have been. granted or re- 
fuſed to them, it was only neceſſary to examine 
whether they were required for the better culti- 


vation of the lands, and the greater aka of 


the property, of the colony. 


lx the mean while, the truly deſperate "RRP 


of the new ſettlement proclaimed too forcibly the 


imprudence of the miniſtry, to make it poſſible 


to. perſevere in ſuch fatal meaſures. At length 


the province received the ſame form of govern- 


ment. which made the other. colonies proſper. 

When it ceaſed to be a fief belonging to indi- 

viduals, it became a truly national poſſeſſion. 
Vor. VII. . 
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poOOK Sic this fortunate revolution, Georgia hath 

improved conſiderably, though not fo rapidly as 

—— was expected. It is true, that neither the vine, the 

— olive- tree, nor ſilk, have been cultivated, as the 
mother-country wiſhed ; but it's marſhes have 
forniſhed a tolerable quantity of rice, and indigo, 
ſuperior in quality to that of Carolina, hath been 
produced upon the higher grounds. Before the 
1ſt January 1768, a grant had been made of 
fix hundred thirty-ſeven thouſand one hundred 
and ſeventy acres of land. - Thoſe which, in 
1763, were worth no more than 3 livres 7 ſols 
6 deniers *, were ſold in 1776 for 67 livres 10 
ſols +. In 1769, the exportations of the colony 
amounted to 1,625,418 livres 9 ſols 5 deniers f 
and ſince that time they have amen in- 
creaſed. 

Tuts proſperity will undoubtedly be augment- 
ed. In proportion as the foreſts ſhall be felled, 
the air will become more ſalubrious, and the 
productions will increaſe with the population, 
which at preſent doth not exceed thirty-thou- 


fand men, moſt of whom are ſlaves. However, * 

as the lands are not ſo extenſive in Georgia as it of 

moſt of the other provinces; and that in the 1 

fame proportion leſs of them are ſuſceptible q Tue 
eulture, the riches of that colony will always be 18 
limited. Let us ſee whether Florida hath a 9 half 

to expect a more brilliant deſtiny. 4 

. Uno this name the ambition of Spain com- impl 
| — er formerly” * that wer of land in Ame- ſelf - 
* 25, 91d. | + 21. 168, 3d. the r 
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to the moſt Northern regions. But fortune; wean 
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which ſports with the yanity of nations, hath long 
fince dne this unlimited denomination to the 
peninſula ſormed Fm 
and Louiſana. 

Ir vas Luke Velaſquès, whoſe memory ought 
to be holden in execration in this world; as he 
deſerves to be puniſhed in the next; it was that 
monſter, to whom I can ſcarce give the name 
of man, who firſt landed upon this region, wit 
the intention of obtaining ſlaves; either by ſtrata- 
gem or by force. The novelty of the ſpectacle 
rtracted the neighbouring ſavages. They were 
invited to come on board the ſhips; they were in- 
toxicated, put in irons, and the anchor way 
weighed, while the guns were fired upon the reſt 
of the Indians, who remained upon the ſhore. 
Several of theſe unfortunate people, ſo cruelly 
tor'n from their own country, refuſed to take the 
food which was offered them, and periſhed from 
inanition. Others died of grief; and thoſe who 
ſurvived their deſpair, were buried in the mines 
of Mexico. | 

Tursx inſatiable gulphs required more vidticas, | 
The perfidious Velaſques went in ſearch of them 
again in the fame country. He was know'n, and 
half of his infamous companions were murdered 
on their arrival, Thoſe who fled from a juſtly 
implacable enemy, were ſhipwrecked ; he him- 
ſelf only eſcaped the fury of the waves, to lead 
the remainder of his deteſted life in ſhame, mi- 
ery, and remorſe, 
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Sai had forgotten that part of the New 


World, when the memory of it was revived by a 


ſettlement made there by the French. The court 
of Madrid thought proper to drive from their 
rich poſſeſſions ſo active a nation; and they ac- 
cordingly gave orders for the deſtruction of the 
infant colony. This command was put in execu- 
tion in 1565 and the conquerors re-oecupied 
the place, which was rendered an abſolute deſert 
by their cruelties. They were threatened with a 
lingering death, when they were relieved by the 
culture of ſaſſafras. 

Tais tree, which is an evergreen, is , peculia 
to America, -and is better at Florida than in any 
other part of that hemiſphere. It grows equally 


on the borders of the ſea and upon the mountains, 


but always in a foil which is neither too dry nor 
too damp. . It's roots are even with the ſurface 
of the ground. It's trunk, which is very ſtraight, 
without leaves, and not high, is covered with a 


thick and dirty bark, of an aſh colour, and 


throws out at it's ſummit ſome branches which 
ſpread out on the coaſts. The leaves are diſpoſed 
alternarely, green on the upper, and white on the 
under ſurface, and are divided into three lobes, 


Sometimes they are found entire, eſpecially in 


young plants. The branches are terminated by 
cluſters of ſmall yellow flowers. They are of the 
fame kind as thoſe of the laurel or cinnamon tree. 
The fruits, which ſucceed, are ſmall, blue, pend- 
ent berries, fixed to a red pedicle, and to a calix 


of the ſame colour. 
It's 


M THE A AND 'WEST INDIES. | 


1r's flower is taken in infuſion, as mullein & 
2nd tea is. The decoction of it's root is uſed d 
with effect in intermittent fevers. The bark of 


the trunk hatch an acrid and aromatic taſte, and 
a ſmell ſimilar to that of fennel and aniſeed. The 
wood is whitiſh and leſs. odoriferous. They are 


both - uſed in medigine to promote perſpiration, 


to attenuate thick and viſcid humours, to remove 


obſtructions, to cure the gout and the. palſy. 


Saſſafras was alſo formerly much preſcribed in the 
venereal diſeaſe. | . _ 


Taz firſt Spaniards. who. ſettled there would 
probably have fallen a ſacrifice to this laſt diſor- 


der, at leaſt they would not have recovered from 
thoſe dangerous feyers with which moſt of them 
vere attacked on their arrival in Florida, either 
in conſequence of the food of the country, or of 
the badneſs of the waters. But the ſavages taught 
them, that by drinking faſting, and at their 
meals, water in which the root af ſaſſafras had 
been boiled they might depend upon a- ſpeedy 
recovery, The experiment upon trial proved 
. lucceſsful, 1 43te A 4 

Waar. can be the reaſon that this medicine, 
d ſo many others which produce extraordinary 
curey in thoſe diſtant countries, ſeem to have 
loſt almoſt all their efficacy when tranſplanted 
into our's? It muſt probably be owen to the cli- 


mate being more favourable for perſpiration, to 
the nature of the plant which degenerates and 


loſes ſome part of it's ſtrength during à long voy- 
ige, and eſpecially to the nature of the diſeaſe, 
ſen joined to our intemperate way of living 
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| BOOK and the obſtinacy of which /jncreaſes from the 


— numberleſs diſorders preyailing in our rene. 


tions · 2 2 

Tus Spaniards eſtabliſhed ſome ſil poſt at 
San Matheo, at-Saint Marc, and at Saint Joſeph; 
but it was only at Saint Auguſtine, and at Penſz- 
cola that they properly formed ſettlements; the 
former on their arrival in * 0 and the 
latter in 1695. 

PenSACOLA was due * "rug by the 


| French during the ſhort conteſts which diyided 


the two houſes'of try; in *˙ N50 woes it was 
ſoon reſtored. ' | 

"In 1740, the Engliſh beſieged the s of 
theſe ſettlements in yain. The Scotch High- 
landers, in endeavouring to cover the retreat of 
the aſſailants, were beaten and ſlain. One of their 
ferjeants only was ſpared by the ſavage Indians, 
who, while they were fighting for the Spaniards, 
reſerved him to undergo thoſe torments which 
they inflict upon their priſoners. © This man, it i 
ſaid, on ſeeing the horrid tortures that awaited 
him, addreſſed the blood-thirſty nn in the 
following manner; ' '* 

* Hezroxs and patriarchs of the cert world, 
te you were not the enęmĩes that I ſought for; but 
« you have at laft been che conquerors. The 
« chance of war has throw'n me in your pover, 
« Make what uſe you think proper of the right 
« of conqueſt, | This is a fight 1 do not call in 
« queſtion; But as it is 4 1 in my coun- 
ec try to offer a ranſom for one's life, liſten to 


* * propoſal not vnvworthy of your notice. 
« Kxow 


— 


«K to tc 
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10 country of which I am a native, there are ſome Gyms 


« men who poſſeſs a ſuperior knowlege of the 
« ſecrets of nature, One of thoſe ſages, connected 
« to me by the ties of kindred, imparted to me, 
« when I became a ſoldier, a charm to make me 
« invulgerable,. You muſt have obſerved how I 
« have eſcaped all your darts. Without ſuch a 
« charm would it have been poſlible for me to 
« have ſurvived all the mortal blows you have 
« aimed at me? For I appeal to your own valour, 
« to teſtify that mine has ſufficiently exerted it- 
a ſelf, and has not avoided any danger. Life is 
« not ſo, much the object of my requeſt, as the 
glory of communicating to you a ſecret of ſo 
« much conſequence to your ſafety, and of ren- 
6 dering the moſt valiant nation upon the earth 
« invincible. Suffer me only to have one of my 
« hands at liberty, in order to perform the cere- 
* monies of inchantment, of which I will now 
make trial on myſelf before you.” 

Taz Indians liſtened with eagerneſs to this dif 
courſe, which was flattering both to their warlike 
character, and their turn for the maryellovs, 
After a ſhort conſultation, they untied one of the 
priſoner's arms. The highlander begged that they 
would put his broad ſword into the hands of the 
moſt expert and ſtouteſt man among them; and 
at the ſame time laying bare his neck, after having 
rubbed it, and muttering ſome words accompanied 
with magic ſigns, he cried aloud with a cheerful 
countenance, * Obſerve now, O valiant Indians, 
an inconteſtible proof of my honeſty. Thou 
Bb 4 Fc warrior, 
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9 0.9.K “ warrior, who now holdeſt my keen cutting Wil vich ſuc 
—— © weapon, do thou now ſtrike with all thy for their 
te ſtrength: far from being able to ſever my head Wa" 

« from my body, thou wilt not even wound the prefer ar 

te ſkin of my neck.” it ſuper 
Hz had ſcarcely ſpoken theſe * WO the the here 
Indian aiming the moſt violent blow, ſtruck of wich re 
the head of the ſerjeant, to the diſtance of twenty I bity of | 
feet, The ſavages aſtoniſhed, ſtood motionleſs, WI Was it t 
viewing the bloody corpſe of the ſtranger ; and Wi fill mor 
then turned their eyes upon one another, as if ty to idlene 
reproach each other wich their blind credulity, compelle 
But admiring the artifice the priſpner had made opinion « 
uſe of to avoid the torture by haſtening hls death, diſpoſe o 
they beſtowed on his body the funetal Honours of to the m 
their country. Tf this fact, the date of which is may be, 
too recent to admit of credit, has not all the power t! 
marks of authenticity it ſhould have, it will only not an Ac 
be one falſehood more to be added to the accounts to fatigu 

ol travellers, affected? 
Tu treaty of peace of 1763, put in the power GREAT 

of Great Britain, that ſame Florida which had WW quiition 
reſiſted the ſtrength of their arms twenty: three dhe limit 
years before. At that time there were no more Miſſiflipy 
than ſix hundred inhabitants. It was with the That pox 
fale of their hides, and with the proviſions they Wi {*'tling © 
furniſhed to their garriſon, that they were to pro- commun 
vide themſelves with cloaths, and to ſupply a Spaniſh | 
ſmall part of their wants, which'were exceedingly hopes of 
confined. Theſe miſerable people went all to WWW" this 
Cuba, though convinced that they would be ob- , not 
thing, 


pectation 
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with ſoch an inſtance of affection, did not provide 


ſor their ſubſiſtence. 


Wuar motive could induce the Spaniards to 
prefer an oppreſſive to a free government? Was 


it ſuperſtition, which cannot ſuffer the altars of 
the heretics near it's own? Was it prejudice, 
which renders ſuſpicious the morals and the pro- 
bity of thoſe who profeſs a different religion? 
Was it the fear of ſeduction for themſelves, and 


fill more for their children? Long accuſtomed 


to idleneſs, did they imagine that they ſhould be 
compelled to labour? Or hath man ſo bad an 
opinion of man, that he ſnould rather chooſe to 
diſpoſe of himſelf and his fate, than to abandon it 
to the mercy of his fellow-creature ? ' However it 
may be, nothing bur a deſert remained to the 
power that obtained the poſſeſſion ; but was it 
not an acquiſition to loſe inhabitants not invred 
to fatigue, and who would never have been well 
affected? | „* 
GaeaTBrITAIN congratulated itſelf upon the ac- 
quiſition of the property of an immenſe province, 
the limits of which were ſtill extended as far as the 
Miſiſſippi, by the ceſſion of one part of Loviſiana. 
That power had for a long time been defirous of 
ſettling on a territory which would open an eaſy 
communication to them with the richeſt of the 


Spaniſh colonies. They did not give up the 


hopes of a ſmuggling trade, but they were aware 
that this precarious and momentary advantage 
vas nat ſufficient to render their conqueſts flou- 
riming, and they turned their labours and ex- 
peſtations principally towards cultivation. 
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Tur new acquiſition was divided into two go. 
vernments. It was thought that this would be: 
powerful inducement to carry on with greater 
zeal, and to direct with, more vigour the cultivz. 


the may er- tion of the lands, Miniſtry might alſo have de- 


termined upon this diviſion, in expectation of 
always finding more ſubmiſſion, in two ſeparate 
' provinces than in one alone. 

- Saint AvousT1xE became the capital of Fat 
| Florida, and Penſacola of Weſt Florida. _ Thek 
capitals, which were at the ſame time tolerable 
good harbours, did not undoubtedly unite all the 
convenirncies they were ſuſceptihle of, but it 
was ſtill a very fortunate circumſtance to find 
thoſe. which they really did poſſeſs. The other 
colonies did not enjoy this advantage at their 
origin. 

Tae firſt 2 aha ſertled ; in theſe coun- 
tries were half-pay, officers, and diſbanded ſoldiers 
All thoſe among them who had ſerved in Ame- 
rica and were ſettled there, obtained the grant 
of a piece of land proportionable to their rank 
This favour was not extended to all the army that 
had fought in the New World. It would hare 
been, apprehended, that the military men of the 
three Kingdoms who, were in the ſame fituation 
might be tempted to forſake the mother-country 
already too much exhauſted by the laſt hoſtil 
ties. 

Tux new colony mode alſo cultivators from 
he neighbouring ſettlements, from the mother 


country, and from ſeveral Proteſtant ſtates, 3 
10 0 


id ih Y-. 


nenſe p 


nacely be 


alſo obtained FR whoſe arrival as a matter * 
of aſtoniſhment to both hemiſpheres. 

Taz Greeks groan under the Ottoman 8 
5 muſt be inclined to ſhake off this deteſted 

„ This was the opinion of Dr. Turnbull 
— in 1767, he went to offer an aſylum in 
Britiſh America to the inhabitants of the Pelopon- 
neſus, Several of them yielded to his ſolicita- 
tions, and for the ſum of one hundred gvingss 
he obtained leave from the government of the 
place to embark them at Modon. He landed in 
Corſica and at Minorca, and prevailed alſo upon 
ſome of the * lands to fol- 
low him. 

Tas emigrants, to he MSL ARG a thouſand, 
arived in Eaſt Florida with their prudent con- 
ductor, where ſixty thouſand acres of land were 
granted, to them. This would have been an im- 
menſe poſſeſſion, even if the climate had nat 
deſtroyed any of them; but they had unfortu- 
nately been ſo much thwarted, by the winds as to 
prevent, their landing before ſummer, which is a 
dangerous ſeaſon, and which deſtroyed one quar- 
ter of their number. They were moſtly the old 
people who pexiſned. They were numerous, be- 
cauſe the judicious Turnbull choſe to carry none 
vith him but whole families. | 

Tuosx who, eſcaped this firſt diſaſter have * 
enjoyed perſect health, which has only been af- 
ſefted by a few fevers. The men are become 
ſtronger in their conſtitutions, and the women, 
vho, on account of the change of climate, did 


dot breed often at-firſt, are at preſent very fruit- 
ful. 


a 
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It is preſumed, that the children will be 


— taller than they would have _ in the country 


from hence their parents came. 

Taz ſmall colony have received from their 
founder, inſtitutions, which they have themſelves 
approved, and which are obſerved. They are 
ſtill no more than one entire family, where the 
ſpirit of concord muſt be kept up for a long time, 
On the firſt of January 1776, they had already 
cleared two thouſand three hundred acres of x 
tolerably fertile ſoil. They had animals ſufficient 
for their ſubſiſtence and for their labour. Their 
crops were ſufficient for their own conſumption, 
and they ſold for 67,500 livres“ worth of indigo 


The induſtry and activity by which they are di. 


tinguiſhed, tk r On App from time and 
experience. 91 

Wur ſhould not Athens and: ede be 
one day revived in North America? Why ſhould 
not the city of Turnbull become in a few centy- 


Tries the reſidence of politeneſs, of the fine arty, 


and of eloquence? The new colony is leſs diſtant 
from this flouriſhing ſtate than were the barbarous 
Pelaſgians from the · ſellow citizens of Pericles, 
What difference there is between à ſettlement 
conceived and founded by a wiſe and pacific ma, 
and the conqueſts of a long ſeries of avariciouy 
extravagant, and ſanguinary men; between the 
preſent ſtate of South America and what it might 
have been, had thoſe who diſcovered it, took pol- 
ſeſſion of it and laid it waſte, been animated ith 

x , 
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the ſame ſpirit as the worthy Turnbull? Will BOOK 


XVII. 


not nations learn by his example, that the foun« .= 


dation of a colony requires more wiſdom than ex- 
pence The vniverſe hath been peopled by one 
man and one woman-only, 

Tux two Floridas, which in 1769, did not ex- 

port productions to the amount of more than 
3 livres 18 ſols 9 deniers “, have a re- 
markable advantage over the reſ of this great 
continent. Situated in a great meaſure between 
two ſeas, they have nothing to fear from the fro- 
zen winds nor from the unforeſeen variations in 
the temperature of the air, which at all ſeaſons 
occaſion ſuch frequent and fatal devaſtations in 


the neighbourhood. It is therefore to be hoped 


that the vine, the olive, the cotton tree, and 
other delicate plants will proſper there ſooner-and 
better than in any of the adjacent provinces. . In 
1774, the ſociety inſtituted in London for the 
encouragement of arts, manufactures, and ſcien- 
ces, gave a gold medal to Mr. Strachey, for his 
having produced as fine indigo as that which 
comes from Guatimala, Although, in the firſt pa- 
roxyſms of enthuſiaſm, the qualities of this pro- 
duction have been but moderately attended to, 
jet it will become a ſource of riches for the co- 
lony, 

Tux ſoil of Eaſt Florida, however, being a 
preat deal too ſandy, conſtantly drove away all 


men who were deſirous of making a rapid for- 


tune, It would ſcarce have been peopled, except 
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by ſome extraordinary event. The troubles with 
— which North America hath been agitated, haye 


driven to that commonly barren ſoil a few 


ful citizens, who had a ſettled” averſion for dif. 
putes, and a ſtill greater number of men, who, 
either from ambition, habit, or prejudice, wer 


devoted to the intereſt of the mother-country, 


Tux ſame inducements have given cologiſy 
to the other Florida, which is much more fertile, 
eſpecially on the pleaſant borders of the Miſiſſ- 
pi. This province hath had the advantage to 
furniſh Jamaica, and ſeveral of the Britiſh iflands 
in the Weſt Indies with wood, and with various 
articles which they formerly received from the 
ſeveral countries of New England. This popu- 
lation would have been ftill more rapid if the 
coaſts of Penſacola had been more acceſſible, and 
if it's harbours had been lefs infeſted with worms, 
How greatly might the improvements of the tw 
provinces be accelerated, if the 'new ſovereigns 
of North America would depart from the maxim 


they have uniformly purfued, and would conde- 


fcend to intermarriages with Indian families! And 
for what reaſon ſhould this method of civilizing 


the ſavage tribes, which has been ſo ſucceſsful 


employed by the moſt enlightened politicians, br 
a free people, who, from their princ« 


rejected by 
ples, mutt admit a greater equality than other m- 
tions? Would the Engliſh then be ſtill reduced 
to the cruel alternative of ſeeing their crops burnt, 
and their huſbandmen maſſacred, or of perſccut- 
ing without intermiſſion, and exterminating with- 


out pity, thoſe wandering bands of natives 
Ougit 
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Ought they not to prefer to ſanguinary and inglo- 
tous hoſtilities, a humane and infallible method 
of diſarming the only enemy that remains to dif. 
turb their tranquillity ? 

Tas Engliſh fatter themſelves, that without 
the aſſiſtance of theſe alliances they ſhall ſoon be 
freed from the little interruption that remains, It 
is the fate of ſavage nations, ſay they, to waſte 
away in proportion as the people of civilized ſtates 
come to ſettle among them. Unable to ſubmit to 
the labour of cultivation, and failing of their 
vſual ſubſiſtence from the chace, they are reduced 
to the neceſſity of abandoning all thoſe tracts of 
lands which induſtry and activity have undertaken 
to clear. This is actually the cafe with all the 
natives bordering on the European ſettlements. 
They keep daily retiring further into the woods; 
they fall back upon the Aſſenipouals and Hud- 
ſon's bay, where they muſt neceſſarily incroach 
upon each other, and in a ſhort time muſt periſh 
for want of ſubſiſtence. 


Bur before this total deſtruction is brought 
about, events of a very ſerious nature may occur. 
We have not yet forgotten the generous Pondiack. 
That formidable warriour had broken with the 
Engliſh in 1762. Major Roberts, who was em- 
ployed to reconcile him, ſent him a preſent of 
brandy. Some Iroquoie, who were ſtanding round 
their chief, ſhuddered at the fight of this liquor. 
Not doubring but that it was poiſoned, they inſiſted 
that he ſhould not accept ſo ſuſpicious a preſent. 
How can it be, ſaid their leader, that a man, cc 
nos my eftcem for bim, and the fignal ſervices I 


bave 
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oon life: Saying this, he received and drank 


moſt renowned hero of antiquity, 
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bave done him, ſhould entertain @ thought of lali 
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the brandy with a confidence equal to that of the 


By many inſtances of magnanimity ſimilar to 
this, the eyes of the ſavage natiogs had all bee 
fixed upon Pondiack. His deſign was to unite 


them in a body for the defence of their lands ad which 
independence. Several unfortunate circumſtance; eight hu 
concurred to defeat this grand project; but it mit. It i 
be reſumed, and it is not impoſſible that i it may ity of 1 
ſucceed. The uſurpers would then be under ; WWvnicatior 
neceſſity of protecting their frontier againſt, an Wire, whic! 
enemy, that hath none of thoſe expences to ſy- confirm 
ſtain, or evils to dread, which war brings wich ite in he 
among civilized nations; and will find the advan. WiWation ar 


been in poſſeſſion of the moſt extenſive empire 
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Vor. VI, 


tages they have promiſed themſelves from con- 
queſts made at the expence of ſo much treaſure 
and ſo much blood, conſiderably retarded, at leaſt 
if not entirely Joſt, Should the Engliſh diſdaig 
an advice dictated to them through me by juſtice 
and humanity, may another Pondiack ariſe from 
his aſhes and conſummate his plan. 

Tux two Floridas, part of Louiſiana, and il 
Canada, obtained at the ſame æra, either by con- 
queſt or treaty, rendered the Engliſh maſler d 
all that ſpace, which extends from the river & 
Lawrence to the Miſſiſſippi; ſo that without 
reckoning Hudſon's Bay, Newfoundland, and the 
other iſlands of North America, they would have 


that ever was formed upon the face of the globe. 
Tais 
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Turs vaſt territory is divided from north to 3 9,0 K 
uth by a chain of high mountains, which alter- wp 
ately receding from and approaching to the coaſt, 
ve between them and the ocean a tract of land 
4 hundred and fifty; two hundred, and ſome» 
es three hundred miles in breadth. ' Beyond 
ſe Apalachian mountains is an immenſe deſert, 
> which ſome travellers. have ventured as far 
eight hundred leagues, without finding an end 
it. It is ſuppoſed that the rivers at the ex- 
ity of theſe uncultivated regions have a com- 
unication with the South-ſea. If this conjec- 
re, which 1s not deſtitute of probability, ſhould 
confirmed by experience, England would 
ite in her colonies all the branches of commu- 
ation and commerce of the world. As her 
tories extend from one American ſea to 
other, ſne may be ſaid to join the four 
arters of the world. From all her European 
Ins, from all her African ſettlements, ſhe 1 
ights and ſends out ſhips to the New World. 

dm her maritime ſettlements in the eaſt ſhe 

buld have a direct channel to the Weſt Indies by Ds 
Pacific Ocean. She would diſcover thoſe ſlips 
land, or branches of the ſea, the iſthmus cf the 
eight, which lies between the northern extremi- 
of Aſia and America, By the vaſt extent of 
colonies ſhe would have in her own power all 
avenues of trade, and would ſecure all the ad- 
ages of it by her numerous fleets.” Perhaps, 
ving the empire of all the ſeas, ſhe might 
re to the ſupremacy of both worlds, But it is 
Vor. VII. Cc not 
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2701 not in the deſtiny of any ſingle nation to atta 
uch a pitch of greatneſs. Is then extent of dom " number, 
nion ſo flattering an obje&, when con queſt ſhipping. 
made only to be loſt again? Let the Roma Tax | 
\ ſpeak! Does it conſtitute power, to poſleſ * abundanc 
4 ſhare of the globe, that ſome part ſhall alwa other har 
; enlightened by the rays of the ſun, if ma 3 
reign in one world we are to languiſh in obſcui lover, t 
= in the other? Let the Spaniards anſwer ! yhile, on 
Ta Engliſh will be happy if they can gd © 
ſerve, by the means of culture and navigation truce, 
empire, which muſt ever be found too extenſn pon? Be 
when it cannot be maintained without bloodſhe forth 4 
But as this is the price, which ambition muſt — i « 
ways pay for the ſucceſs of it's enterprizes, It acultvs 
by commerce alone that conqueſts can becon 5 
valuable to a maritime power. Never did * 
procure for any conqueror a territory more ig leaves, v 
proveable by human induſtry than that of ü . 
northern continent of America. Although ti ite dam 
land in general be ſo low near the ſea, d .* 2 
many parts it is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable tom f r ds 
top of the mainmaſt, even after anchoring — 
fourteen fathom, yet the coaſt is very e The pla 
of acceſs, becauſe the depth diminiſtes iſe * 
ſenſibly as you advance, From this circun long cot 
2 ſtance it is eaſy to determine exactly by the lit bag veg 
the diſtance of the main land. Beſide this, f pet been 
mariner has another ſign, which is the apf med b 
ance of trees, that, ſeeming to riſe out of theſe pe gn 
form an enchanting object to his view upon climate, 
ſhore, which preſents roads and harbours with kind, p 
_ TT 
omiſſion 
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number; for the reception and preſervation of 1 B 


ſhipping. 


Taz productions of tlie earth ariſe in great 
abundance from a ſoil newly cleared; but on the 
other hand, they are a long time before they come 


to maturity. Many plants are even ſo late in 


flower, that the winter prevents their ripening z 


while, on our continents both the fruit and the 


ſeed of them are gathered in a more northern la- 


nude. What can be the cauſe of this phænome- 
non? Before the arrival of the Europeans; the 
North Americans, living upon the produce of 


their hunting and fiſhery, left their lands totally 


uncultivated. 
with woods and thickets, 
theſe foreſts grew a multitude of plants. The 


The whole country was covered 
Under the ſhade of 


leaves, which fell every winter from the trees, 


formed a bed three or four inches thick. 


Before 


the damps had quite rotted this ſpecies of ma- 
nure, the ſummer came on; and nature, left en- 
tirely to herſelf, continued heaping inceſſantly 
upon each other theſe effects of her fertility. 


The plants buried under wet leaves, through 
which they with difficulty made their way in a 
long courſe of time, became accuſtomed to a 


long vegetation, The force of culture has not 
yet been able to ſubdue the habit fixed and con- 


firmed by ages, nor have the diſpoſitions of na- 
ture given way to the influence of art; But this 
climate, ſo long unknow'n or neglected by man- 
kind, preſents them with advantages; which 


ſupply the defects and ill conſequences of that 


omiſſion; 6 


ir 
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the candleburry myrtle. 
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Ir produces almoſt all the trees that are ni: 
tives of our climate. It has alſo others peculix 
to itſelf, among which are the ſugar maple, and 


occaſio 
numbe 
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Tux latter, thus named on account of it's pra 
duce, is a branching, tortuous ſhrub, rather ire. 
gular, and which delights in a moiſt ſoil. It 
therefore ſeldom found at any diſtance from the 
ſea, or from large rivers. It's leaves, alternach 
diſpoſed, are narrow, entire, or denticulated, and 
always covered with ſmall gilded points, whick 
are almoſt imperceptible. It bears male an 
female flowers, upon two different plants. The 


firſt form a bezil, every ſcale of which bears fi Tun 
ſtamina. The ſecond, diſpoſed alike on young the ſide 
ſprigs, have, inſtead of ſtamina, an ovary, ſu. * the he 
mounted with ſtyles, which becomes a very ſmall {i ud cyl 
hard, and ſpherical ſhell, which is covered vith bark,  ] 
a granulated, white, and unctuous ſubſtance gill e ce 
Theſe fruits, which, together, appear like bet 
bunch of grapes, are gathered at the end divided i 
of the autumn, and  throw'n into boiling lected in 
water. The ſubſtance with which they are c- charged | 
vered, detaches itſelf; ſwims at the top, and! which A 
ſkimmed off. As ſoon as this is grow'n col them is a 
it is commonly of a dirty green colour. Top f two p 
rify it, it is boiled a ſecond time, when it be rom, 
Comes tranſparent, and acquires an agreeable vith a ſin 
green colour, 7 | Is the 
. Tars ſubſtance, which in quality and conli depth of 1 
ence is a medium between tallow and Wax, ſup P art of tl 
plied the place of both to the firſt Europeans wit al * 
nows tron 


landed in this country, The dearneſs of ith 
occaſioned 
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occaſioned it to be leſs uſed, in proportion as the 00K 
number of domeſtic animals hath increaſed. ways 


Nevertheleſs, as it burns flower than tallow, is leſs 
ſubje& to melt, and has not that diſagreeable 
ſmell, it is ſtill preſerred, wherever it can be 
procured at a moderate price. If it be mixed with 
z ſourth part of tallow, it burns much better, 
but this is not it's only property. [t ſerves to 
make excellent ſoap and plaiſters for wounds: 

is even employed for the purpoſe of ſealing e 
The ſugar maple merits no leſs attention than the 
candleburry myrtle, as may be conceived from 
it's name. 

Tais tree, the nature of which is to flouriſh by 
the fide of ſtreams, or in marſhy places, grows 
to the height of the oak. It's trunk is ſtreight 
and cylindrical, and covered with a tolerably thin 
bark. It's branches, which are always oppoſite, 
are covered with leaves diſpoſed, in the ſame 
manner, which are whitiſh underneath, and are 
divided into five acute lobes. It's flowers, col- 
lected in cluſters, have a calix, with five diviſions, 
charged with as many petals, and eight ſtamina, 
which are ſometimes abortive, In the center of 
them is a piſtil, which becomes a fruit, compoſed 


bottom, open and alated at the top, and filled 
vith a ſingle ſeed. . 

Is the month of March, an inciſion, of. the 
depth of three or four inches, is made at the lower 
part of the trunk of the maple. A pipe is put 
into the orifice, through. which the juice that 
flows from it, is conveyed into a veſſel placed to 
Cc 3 receive 


of two pods, preſſed together, and cloſed at the 


/ 
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B , receive it, The young trees are ſo full of this 
— liquor, that in half an hour they will fill a quart 


bottle. The old ones afford leſs, but of much 
better quality, No more than one inciſion, ot 
two at moſt, can be made without draining and 
weakening the tree, If three or four Pipes be 
applied, it ſoon dies. 

Tux ſap of this tree has naturally the flavour 
of honey. To reduce it to ſugar, it is evapo- 
rated by fire, till it has acquired the conſiſtence 
of a thick ſyrup. It is then poured into mould; 
of earthen ware, or bark of the birch-tree, The 
ſyrup hardens as it cools, and becomes a red kind 
of ſugar, almoſt tranſparent, and pleaſant enough 
to the taſte, To give it a whiteneſs, flour is 
ſometimes mixed up with it in the making ; but 
this ingredient always changes the flavour of it, 
This kind of ſugar is uſed for the ſame purpoſes, 
as that which js made from canes; but eighteen 
or twenty pounds of juice go to the making df 
one pound of ſugar, ſo that it can be of no great 
uſe in trade. Honey | is the ſugar of the ſavage 
of our countries; the maple 'is the ſugar of the 
| ſavages of America, Nature diſplays, in all part, 
its ſweets, and i it's wonders. 

AMIDST the multitude of birds which inhabit 
the foreſts of North America, there is one ex- 
tremely ſingular in it's kind; this is the hum- 
ming bird, a ſpecies of which, on account of ic 
ſmallneſs, is called Poiſeay ei or the fly bird. 
It's beak is long and pointed like a needle; aol 
it's claws are not thicker than a common pin 
U pon it it's head it has a black tuft of incomparable 

beauty, 
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beauty. It's breaſt is of a -roſe colour, and it's 1 2.9 K 
belly white as milk. The back, wings, and tai 


are grey, bordered with ſilver, and ſtreaked with 
the brighteſt gold. The down, which covers all 
the plumage of this little bird, gives it ſo delicate 
a caſt, that it reſembles a velvet flower, the 
beauty of which fades on the lighteſt touch. 

Tux ſpring is the only ſeaſon for this charming 
bird. It's neſt, perched on the middle of a bough, 
is covered on the outſide with a grey and greeniſh 
moſs, and on the infide lined with a very ſoft 
down gathered from yellow flowers. This neſt is 
half an inch in depth, and about an inch in dia- 
meter. There are never found more than two 
eggs in it, about the ſize of the ſmalleſt peas, 
Many attempts have been made to rear the young 
ones; but they have never lived more than three 
weeks or a month at moſt. 

Tux humming bird lives entirely on the j jack 
of flowers, fluttering from one to another, like 
the bees. Sometimes it buries-irſelf in the calix 
of the largeſt flowers. It's flight produces a 
buzzing noiſe like that of a ſpinning-wheel, 


When tired, it lights upon the neareſt tree or 


ſtake; reſts a few minutes, and flies again to the 
flowers. Notwithſtanding it's weakneſs, it doey 
not appear timid ; but will ſuffer a man to ap- 
proach within eight or ten feet of it. 

Wno would imagine, that ſq diminutive an anis 
mal could be malicious, paſſionate, and quarrel- 
lome? Theſe birds are often ſeen fighting toge- 
ther with great fury and obſtinacy. The ſtrokes 
they give with their beak are ſo ſudden and ſq 

Cc4 | quick, 
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quick, that they are not diſtinguiſhable by the 


eye. Their wings moye with ſuch gl, that 


they ſeem not to have any kind of motion. They 
are more heard. than ſeen; and their noiſe re- 
ſembles that of a ſparrow. by 

'Tasss little birds are all impatience, When 
they come near a flower, if they find it faded — 


| withered, they tear all the leaves aſunder. 


precipitation with which they peck it, . 
it is ſaid, the rage with which they are animated. 


Towards the end of the ſummer, thouſands of 


flowers may be ſeen ſtript of all their leaves by the 


uy of the humming birds, | It may be doubted, 


however, whether this mark of reſentment is not 
rather an effect of hunger than of an yanereſſariy 
deſtructive inſtinct. 


Evxxr ſpecies of. beings hath 9 that is 


an enemy to it, That of the fly-bird is a large 


ſpider, which is very greedy of it's eggs. This 
1s the ſword which eee n over 
the tyrant's head. {4} 

 NorTtn: AMERICA was he eee by 
inſets. As the air was pot then purified, the 


ground cleared, the woods cut dow, nor the 


waters drained off, theſe little animals deſtroyed, 
without oppoſition, all the productions of nature, 
None of them were uſeful to mankind, There is 
only one at preſent, which is the bee; but this is 
ſuppoſed to have been carried from the Old to the 
New World. The ſavages call it the Engliſh 
fly; and it is only found near the coaſts, Theſe 
circumſtances announce it to be of foreign or 
ginal, The bees fly in numerous ſwarms Ur 
2 * PL 
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the foreſts of the New World. 

are continually increaſing, and their honey, which 
is > civil to ſeveral uſes, ſupplies many per- 
ſons with food. Their wax becomes daily a con- 
{iderable branch of trade. 

Tux bee is not the only preſent which Eutope ! 
has had it in her power to make to America. 
She has enriched her alſo with a breed of u 
domeſtic animals, for the - ſavages had none, 
America had not yet aſſociated | beaſts with men 


{ 323 


Their numbers $0.0 K 


XV111. 
—— 


in the labours of cultivation, when the Europeans 


carried over thither oxen, ſheep, and horſes, 
They were all, at firſt, expoſed, as well as man, 
to epidemical diſeaſes. If the contagion did not 


attack them, as it did their proud ſovereign, in_ 


the ſource. even of their generation, ſeveral of 
their ſpecies were at leaſt re-produced with much 
difficulty, All of them, except the hog, loſt 
much of their ſtrength and ſize, It was not till 
late, and that only in ſome places, that they re- 
covered their original properties. Without doubt, 
it was the climate, the nature of the air, and the 
ſoil, which prevented the ſucceſs of their tranſ- 
plantation, Such is the law of climates, which 
wills every, people, every animal and vegetable 
ſpecies to grow and flouriſh in it's native ſoil. 


The love of their country ſeems an ordinance of 


nature preſcribed to all beings, as the deſire of 
preſerving their exiſtence. 

Yer there are certain_correſpondences of cli- 
mate, which form exceptions to the general rule a- 
gainſt the tranſ Planting of animals and plants. When 
the 


European 
grain bath 
deen culti- 
vated in 
North 
America, 
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BO OK the Engliſh firſt landed on the North-America 


XVII. 


cbontinent, the wandering inhabitants of thoſe de- 


folate regions had ſcarcely arrived at the cultiyz. 
tion of a ſmall quantity of maize, a plant which 
reſembles a reed. It's leaves, which are large, 


and very long, ſurround, at their baſis, the ſtem, 


which is round and knotty at intervals. It is ter. 
minated by a panicle of male flowers. Each of 


.the bunches which compoſe it, hath two flower, 


covered with two common ſcales; and each 


flower hath three ſtamina, incloſed between two 


ſcales proper to them. At the axilla of the infe- 


rior: leaves, the female flowers are found, di. 
poſed in a very cloſe cluſter, upon a thick and 
fleſhy axis, concealed under ſeveral covering 
The piſtil of theſe flowers, ſurrounded with ſome 

ſmall ſcales, and ſurmounted with a long ſtyl, 


becomes a farinaceous ſeed, almoſt ſpherical, and 
half ſunk into the common axis. It's maturiy 
is know'n by it's colour, and by the ſeparation of 
the covering, through which the blade of com 
may be ſcen. | 
Tunis ſpecies of corn, unknow'n at that tine 
in Europe, was the only one know'n in the Nev 
World. The culture of it was by no means di 
ficult. The ſavages contented themſelves vit 
taking off the turf, making a few holes in the 
ground, with a flick, and throwing into each « 
them a ſingle grain, which produced two huts 
dred and fifty or three hundred. The methode 
preparing it for food was not more cornplicated 


They. pounded it in a wooden or ſtone = 
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aud made it into a paſte, which they baked under ® 0 0 K 


embers. They often ate it toaſted merely upon — 
the coals, 

Tus maize has many advantages. It's leaves 
re uſeful in feeding cattle; a circumſtance of 
great moment where there are very few meadows. 
A hungry, light, ſandy ſoil, agrees beſt with this 
plant, The ſeed may be frozen in the ſpring two 
or three times without impairing the harveſt, In 
ſhort, it is of all plants the one that is leaſt injured 
by the exceſs of drought or moiſture, 

Tazst cauſes, which introduced the cultivation 
of it in that part of the world, induced the Eng- 
liſh to preſerve and even promote'it in their ſet- 
tlements. They ſold it to the ſouthern part of 
Europe, and to the Eaſt Indies, and employed it 
for their own uſe. They did not, however, ne- 
glect to enrich their plantations with European 
grains, all of which ſucceeded, though not ſo per- 
fectly as in their native ſoil. With the ſuperfluity 
of their harveſts, the produce of their herds, and 
the clearing of their foreſts, the coloniſts formed 
a trade with all the wealthieſt and moſt populous 
provinces of the New World. 

Taz mother-country, finding that her northern 
colonies had ſupplanted her in her trade with 
South America, and fearing | that they would ſoon 
become her rivals, even in Europe, at all the 
markets for ſalt proviſions and corn, endeavoured 
to divert their induſtry to objects that might be 
more- uſeful to her. An opportunity ſoon pre- 
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Taz greateſt part of the pitch and tar the 

liſh wanted for their fleet, uſed to be furniſhed by 
Sweden. In 1703, that ſtate was fo blind to 1 
true intereſt, as to lay this important branch of 
commerce under the reſtrictions of an excluſye 
charter. The firſt effect of this monopoly wa; 


| ſudden and conſiderable increaſe of price. England 


taking advantage of this blunder of the Swedes, 
encouraged by conſiderable premiums the im- 
portation of all ſorts of naval ſtores which North. 
America could, furniſh. | 

Tazss rewards did. not. immediately produce 
the effect that was expected from them. A bloody 
war, raging in each of the four q quarters of the 


world, prevented b both the mother-country and 


the colonies from giving to this beginning revs 
lution 1 in commerce, the attention which it me- 
rited, The. northern nations, which had all the 
ſame motives of. intereſt,” taking this ination, 
which was only occaſioned by the hurry of a wa, 
for an abſolute proof of inability, thought they 
might without danger lay every reſtrictive clauk 
upon the exportation of marine ſtores, that could 


contribute to enhance the price of them. For 


this purpoſe they entered into mutual engage 
ments. which were made public in 1718, a tins, 
when all the maritime powers till felt the effctt 
of a war, that had continued fourteen years, 
ENGLAND was alarmed at ſo odious a convet- 
tion. She diſpatched to America men of ſufficient 
ability to convince the inhabitants how neceſlay 


it was for them to aſſiſt the views of the mother- 


country; and of ſufficient experience to dires 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
their firſt attempts towards great objects, without 


making them paſs through thoſe minute details, 


which quickly-extinguiſh an ardour excited with 
dificulty. In a very ſhort time, ſuch quantities 
of pitch, tar, turpentine, yards, and maſts, were 
brought into the harbours of Great Britain, that 


ſhe was enabled to ſupply the nations around 


her. 

Tuis ſudden ſacceſ blinded the Britiſh go- 
rernment. The cheapneſs of the naval ſtores 
furniſhed by the colonies, in compariſon of thoſe 


which were brought from the Baltic, gave them 
an advantage, which ſeemed to inſure a conſtant 


preference, Upon this the miniſtry concluded 
that the bounties might be withdraw'n. But they 
had not taken into their calculation the difference 
of freight, which was entirely in favour of their 
rivals. A total ſtop enſued in this branch of 
trade, and made them ſenſible of their error. In 
1729, they revived the bounties ; which, though 
they were not laid ſo high as formerly, were ſuf- 
ficient to give to the vent of American ſtores the 
greateſt ſuperiority, at leaſt in England, over 
thoſe of the northern nations. 

Taz woods, though they conſtituted one of 
the principal riches of the colonies, had hitherto 
been overlooked by the governors of the mother- 
country, The produce of them had long been 
exported by the Engliſh to Spain, Portugal, and 
the different markets in the Mediterranean, where 
it was bought up for building and other uſes. As 
theſe traders did not take in return merchandiſe 


ſufficient to complete their cargoes, it had been a 
practice 
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practice with the Hamburghers, and even the 
Dutch to import on their bottoms the produce of 
the moſt fertile climates of Europe. This double 
trade of export, and carrying the merchandiſe of 
other nations, had conſiderably augmented the Bri. 
tiſh navigation. The parliament, being informed 
of this advantage, in the year 1722, immediately 
exempted the timber of the colonies from all 
thoſe duties of importation, to which Ruſſian, 
Swediſh, and Daniſh timber are ſubject. This 
firſt favour was followed by a bounty, which, at 
the ſame time that it comprehended every ſpe. 
cies of wood in general, was principally calcu- 
lated for thoſe which are employed in ſbip-bvild. 
ing. Unfortunately, the materials of the Ney 
World were found to be very inferior in quality 
to thoſe of the Old ; they were, however, em- 
ployed preferably to the latter by the Eoglih 
navy. England drew it's yards and it's maſt 
from North America, and was likewiſe deſirous 

of getting ſails and rigging from thence. 
Tux French Proteſtants, who, when driven 
from their country by a prince, become infected 
with a ſpirit of bigotry, carried their national in- 
duſtry into all the countries of his enemies, and 
taught England the value of flax and hemp, two 
commodities of the utmoſt importance to a mari- 
time power. Both theſe plants were cultivated 
with ſucceſs in Scotland and Ireland ; but the 
manufactures of the nation were chiefly ſupplied 
with them from Ruſſia. To put a ſtop to this 
___ importation, it was * to grant 4 
1 bounty 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
bounty to North America of 135 livres 


every. ton of theſe articles. This was doing a 


great deal; and yet ſo conſiderable an encou- 
ragement had no great ſucceſs, There : were not 

many lands in that part of the New World which 
were good enough for 2 production which pro- 
ſpers only upon an excellent ſoil. This region 
abounds more in iron, that metal which is de- 
ſtined to conquer the gold and filyer of the 
ſouth, 

Tuis moſt ſerviceable of metals, ſo the to 
mankind, was unknow'n to the Americans, till 
the Europeans taught them the moſt fatal uſe of 
it, that of making weapons. The Engliſh them- 
ſelves long neglected the iron mines, which na- 
ture had laviſned on the continent where they 
were ſettled. That channel of wealth had been 
diverted from the mother-country by being 
clogged with, enormous duties. The proprietors 
of the national mines, in concert with thoſe of the 
coppice woods, which are uſed in the working of 


them, had procured impoſts to be laid on them 


that amounted to a prohibition. By corruption, 
intrigue, and ſophiſtry, thefe enemies to the pub- 


lic good, had ſtifled a competition, which would 
have been fatal to their intereſts. At length the 


government took the firſt ſtep towards a right 
conduct. The importation of American iron into 
the port of London was granted, duty free; but 
at the ſame time it was forbidden to be carried to 
any other ports, or even more than ten miles in- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS: AND TRADE 
land. This whimſical reſtriction continued till 
1757. At that time the general voice of the 
people called upon the parliament to repeal an 
ordinance ſo manifeſtly contrary to every principle 
of public utility, and to extend to the whole king. 
dom a privitege which had been granted ex- 
clufively to the capital. | 
Tnovon nothing could be more reaſonable 
than this demand, it met with the ſtrongeſt oppo- 
ſition. Combinations of intereſted individuals 
were formed, to repreſent, that the hundred and 
nine forges worked in England, not reckoning 


thoſe of Scotland, produced annually eighteen \ 


thouſand tons of iron, and employed a great 
number of able workmen ; that the mines, which 
were inexhauſtible, would have ſupplied a much 


greater quantity, had not a perpetual apprehen- 


fion prevailed, that the duties on American iron 
would be taken off; that the iron works carried 
on in England conſumed annually one hundred 
and ninety-eight thouſand cords of underwood, 


and that thoſe woods furniſhed, moreover, bark 


for the tanneries, and materials for ſhip-build- 
ing; and that the American iron, not being 
proper for ſteel, for making ſharp inſtruments, 
or many of the utenſils of navigation, would con- 
tribute very little to leſſen the importation from 
abroad, and would have no other effect than that 

of putting a ſtop to the forges of Great Britain. 
Tuxs groundleſs repreſentations had no weight 
with the parliament, who ſaw clearly, that unleſs 
the price of the original materials could be leſ- 
ſened, the nation would ſoon loſe the numberleſs 
| manufactures 
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loſt in putting a ſtop to the progreſs other nations 
were making in theſe works. It was therefore re- 
ſolved, that the free importation of 'iron from 
America ſhould be permitted in all the ports.of 
England. This wiſe reſolution was accompanied 
with, an act of juſtice, The proprietors of cop- 
pices were, by a ſtatute of Henry the Eighth, for- 


bidden to clear their lands; but the parliament 


took off this prohibition, and left them at liberty 
to make uſe of their eſtates as they ſhould think 
proper. 

Paxvious to theſe regulations, Great Britain 
uſed to pay annually to Spain, Norway, Sweden, 
and Ruſſia, ten millions of livres * for the iron ſhe 


purchaſed of them. This tribute is greatly leſ- 
ſened, and will- ſtill decreaſe. The ore is found 


in ſuch quantities in America, and is ſo eaſily ſe- 


parated from, the ground, that the Engliſh did 
not deſpair of having it in their power to furniſh 
Portugal, Turkey, Africa, the Eaſt Indies, and 
every country in the world with which' they had 
my commercial connections. 

Pranars the Engliſh might be too ſanguine in 
their repreſentations of the advantages they ex- 
pected from ſo many articles of importance to 
their navy, But it was ſufficient for them, if by 
the aſſiſtance of their colonies they could free 
themſelves from that dependence in which the 
torthern powers of Europe had hitherto kept 
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manufactures of iron and ſteel, by which it had ſo ® 
long been enriched ; and there was no time to be 
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9 . them, with regard to the equipment of they. 
— fects. Noching appeared to them more capable 


that wine 
and filk will 
proſper in 
North Ame- 
xica ? 


of checking their natural ardour for the empitg 
of the fea, which alone could inſure to them the 
empire of the New World, 

AyT8R having paved the way to that i 
jeRt, by forming a free, independent navy, ſupe- 
rior to that of every other nation ; England hay 
adopted every meaſure that could contribute ty 
her enjoyment of -a ſpecies of conqueſt ſhe hat 
made in America, not ſo much by the force of 
her arms as by her induſtry, In proportion as the 
ſettlements, from their natural tendency, ad 
vanced from the north to the ſouth, freſh; projet 
and enterpriſes, ſuitable to the nature of the foi 
and of the climate, ſuggeſted themſelves, To 
the wood, the grains; and the cattle, which had 
been the former productions, were added ſuccel- 
fively, rice, tobacco, indigo, and other riches, 
The Engliſh, who had no wine of their own 
growth in Europe, reſolved to endeavour to pr 
cure that alſo from the New Hemiſphere. 

Uron the northern continent of North Ame 
rica are found prodigious quantities of wild vines, 
which bear grapes, different in colour, ſize, aud 
quantity, but all of a four and difagreeable fi- 
vour. It was ſuppoſed that good management 
would give theſe plants that perfection, which 
unaſſiſted” nature had denied them; and French 
vine-drefſers' were invited into a country, where 
neither public nor private impoſitions took ava 
their inclination to labour, by depriving them dt 


the fruits of their induſtry, "This repeated expe- 
rimedts 
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nments they made, both with American and Eu- V n 


497 


ropean plants, were all equally unſucceſsful. 1k¶e 


juice of the grape was too wateyy, too weak, and 


too difficult to preſerve. The country was too 
full of woods, which attract and confine the moiſt 
and hot vapours z the ſeaſons were too unſettled, 


and the inſects too numerous near the foreſts, to £ 
ſuffer a production to grow up and proſper, of 


which the Engliſh, add all other nations who 
have it not, are fo ambitious. The time will 
come, perhaps, when this country will furniſh a 
hquor, in the preparation of which moſt parts of 
the globe are employed, and the uſe of which 
many other parts are fo much attached to: but 
this event will not happen ſor ſeveral centuries, 
and after ſevera} repeated experiments. Ir is 
moſt probable that the harveft of the vine will 
be preceded by that of ſilk; the work of that 
little worm whick clothes mankind with the RG 
of trees digeſted in it's entrails. 

A very confiderable ſum of money was an- 
nually exported from Great Britain for the pur- 
chafe of this rich production; it was therefore de- 
termined to obtain it from Carolina; which, 
from the mildnefs of the climate, and the great 
abundance of mulberry trees, ſeemed favourable 
to the project. Some attempts made by the 
government to attract ſome Switzers into the 
colony, were yet more ſucceſsful than could have 
deen expected. Yet the progreſs of this branck 
of trade has not been anſwerable to ſo promiſing 
a beginning, The blame has been laid on the 
inhabitants, who buying only Negro men, from 
Dad a whom 
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» 9.0 K whom they received an immediate and certaiq 


— — 


profit, neglected to have women, who with their 
children might have been employed in bringing 
up ſilk- worms, an occupation ſuitable to the 
weakneſs of that ſex, and to the tendereſt age. 
But it ought to have been conſidered, that men, 
coming from another hemiſphere into a rude un- 
cultivated country, would apply their firſt care to 
the cultivation of eſculent plants, breeding cattle, 
and the toils of immediate neceſſity, This is the 
natural and conſtant proceeding of well-governed 
ſtates. From agriculture, which is the ſource of 

population, they riſe to the arts of luxury; and 
the arts of luxury nouriſh commerce, which is 
the child of induſtry and parent of wealth, In 
1769, the parliament were of opinion that this 
period was at length arrived; and they granted: 
bounty, of 25 per cent. for ſeven years on all ray 
ſilks imported from the colonies; a bounty of 20 

r cent. for ſeven years following, and for ſeven 
years after that a bounty of 15 per cent, This 
encouragement would neceſſarily be followed by 
the cultivation of cotton and olive trees, and of 
ſeveral other plants. The nation thought, that 
there are few productions, either of Europe or 


| Aſia, which might not be tranſplanted and culti 


With what 
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vated with more or leſs ſucceſs on ſome of the 
vaſt countries of North America. Men only wer 
wanting; and no proper precautions were ne- 

glected to increaſe their number. 
Tu firſt perſons who landed in this deſert and 
ſavage region were Engliſhmen, who had been 
perſecuted 
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thi at home for their civil and ö 
opinions. 

Ir was not to be expected that this firſt emi- 
gration would be attended with important conſe- 
quences. The inhabitants of Great Britain are ſo 
ſtrongly attached to their native ſoil, that nothing 
leſs than civil wars or revolutions can incline thoſe 
among them, who have any property, character, 
or induſtry, to a change of climate and coun- 
try: for which reaſon, the re-eſtabliſhment of 
public tranquillity in the mother-country was 


likely to put an inſurmountable bar to ns pro- 


greſs of American cultivation. 

Avp to this, that the Engliſh, ww natu- 
rally active, ambitious, and enterpriſing, were ill- 
adapted to the buſineſs of clearing the ſoil of the 
New World. Accuſtomed to a quiet life, eaſe, 
and many conveniences, nothing but the enthu- 
ſiaſm of religion or politics could ſupport them 
under the labours, miſeries, wants and calamiries, 
inſeparable from new plantations. 

Ir is further to be obſerved, that, though Eng- 
land might have been able to overcome theſe dif- 
ficulties, ſhe ought not to have wiſhed to do it. 
Without doubt, the founding of colonies, render- 
ing them flouriſhing, and enriching herſelf with 
their productions, was an advantageous pro- 
ſpect to her; but thoſe advantages would be 
dearly purchaſed at the ws ape of her own po- 
pulation, 

HaeeiLy for her, the intolerant and deſpotic 
ſpiric that prevailed in moſt countries in Europe, 
forced numberleſs victims to take refuge in an un- 
| D d 3 cultivated 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
cultivated tract, which, in it's ſtate of defolation, 


— ſeemed to implore that aſſiſtance for itſelf which it 


offered to the unfortunate. Theſe men, who had 
eſcaped from the rod of tyranny, in croſſing the 
ſeas, abandoned all the hopes of return, and at- 
tached themſelves for ever to a country, which a 
the ſame time afforded them an aſylum and an 
eaſy quiet ſubſiſtence. Their good fortune could 
not remain for ever unknown. Multitudes, par- 
ticularly from Germany, flocked to partake of it. 
One of the advantages which the emigrants pro- 
poſed to themſelves was the becoming citizens 
throughout the whole extent of the Britiſh domi- 
nions, after a reſidence of ſeven years in any of 
the colonies, 1 


Wunx tyranny and perſecution were deſtroy- 


ing and exhauſting population in Europe, Eng- 


liſh America was beginning to be filled with three 
ſorts of inhabitants. The firſt claſs, which is the 


moſt numerous, conſiſts of freemen. 


Tux Europeans, who overrun and deſo- 
late the globe for theſe three centuries paſt, have 
feattered colonies in molt of the points of it's 
circumſerence; and their race hath more or let 
degenerated every where, The Engliſh fertle- 
ments of North America appeared to have under- 
gone a ſimilar fate. The inhabitants were uni- 


verſally thought to be ſeſs robuſt in labour, lf 


powerful in war, and leſs adapted to the arty 
than their anceſtors. Becauſe the care of clear 
ing the lands, of purifying-the air, of altering the 


climate, and of improving nature, had abſorbed 
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nerated, and unable to elevate their minds —_— 


to any complicated ſpeculations. . 
' In order to diſpel. this fatal prejudice, it * 
came neceſſary that a Franklin ſhould teach the 
philoſophers of our continent the art of goveru- 
ing the thunder. It was necefſary that the pupils 
of this Wuftrious man, ſhould throw a ſtriking 
light vpon ſeveral branches of the natural ſciences. 
It was neceſſary that eloquence ſhould renew, m 
that part of the New World, thoſe ftrong and 
rapid impreſſions which it had made in the 
proudeſt republics of antiquity, It was neceſ- 
fary that the rights of mankind, and the rights of 
nations, ſhould be firmly eftabliſhed there, in ori- 
ginal writings, which will be the delight and the 
conſolation of the moſt diſtant ages. 

Worxs of imagination, and of tafte, will ſoon 
follow thoſe of reaſoning and obſervation. New 
England will ſoon, perhaps, be able to quote it's 
Homer, it's Theocritus, and it's Sophocles. Nei- 
ther aſſiſtance, nor maſters, nor models, are 
now wanting. Education is diffufed, and im- 
proves daily, There are, in proportion, more 
perſons well brought up, and they have more lei- 
ſure for proſecuting the bent of their genius, than 
men have in Europe, where the education, even 
of youth, in often contrary to the progreſs and to 
the unfolding of genius and of reaſon. 

By a ſingular contraſt with the Old World, in 
which the arts have paſſed from the ſouth to- 
wards the north, we ſhall find that in the New 
World, the north will ferve to enlighten the 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
ſouthern parts. Hitherto, the mind as well a 
the body hath appeared enervated in the Wet 
Indies. - Men 1n thoſe parts, endowed with vivz- 


city and early penetration, have a quick concep- 
tion, but they do not perſevere in ſtudy, nor do 


-they uſe themſelves to long-continued thought, 


Moſt of them have a great facility for acquiring 
every kind of knowlege, but have no deciſive 
turn for any particular ſcience. As they are for- 
ward, and come to maturity before us, they are 
far from perfection, and we are almoſt as near to 
it as we can be. The glory and happineſs of pro- 
ducing a change in their diſpoſitions muſt be 
But it is neceſ- 
ſary that it ſhould take ſteps conformable to this 
noble deſign, and aim, by juſtice and laudable 
means, to form a ſet of people fit for the creation 
of a New World. This is what hath not yet 
been done. 

Tur ſecond claſs of coloniſts was formerly 
compoſed of malefactors which the mother- coun- 


try tranſported, after condemnation, to America, 


and who were bound to a ſervitude of ſeven or 


_ fourteen years to the planters who had purchaſed 


them from the courts of juſtice. Theſe corrupt 
men, always diſpoſed to commit freſh crimes, have 
at length been univerſally neglected. 

Tay have been replaced by indigent perſons, 
whom the impoſſibility of ſubſiſting in Europe has 
driven into the New World. After having bought 
and fold the Negro, there was but one crime 
which could go beyond this, this was, to ſell one's 
countryman, without having bought him ; and to 
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6nd ſome perſon who would buy him; ac- 
cordingly this has been done. Having embarked 
without being able to pay for their paſſage, theſe 
vretched men are at the diſpoſal of their captain, 
who ſells them to whom he chuſes. This ſort of 
lavery is for a longer or ſhorter time; but it 
can never exceed eight years. If among theſe 
emigrants there are any who are not of age, their 
ſervitude laſts till they arrive at that CG 
which is fixed at "twenty-one for the — 

eighteen for the girls. 7 


Now of thoſe who are. bed for, haves 
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right to matry without the approbation of their 


maſter, who ſets what price he chuſes on his con- 
ſent, If any one of them ſhould run away, and be 
retaken, he is to ſerve a week for each day's abſence 
a month for every week, and fix months for one. 
The proprietor who does not think proper to re- 
ceive again one who has deſerted from his ſervice, 
may fell him to whom he chuſes, but that is only 
for the term of the firſt contract. Beſides, this 
ſervice doth not carry any ignominy with it; and 
the purchaſer does all that lies 'in his power to 
leſſen the ſtain received by this kind of ſale and 
purchaſe. At the end of his ſervitude, the con- 
traded perſon enjoys all the rights of a free citi- 
zen. With his freedom, he receives from the 
maſter whom he has ſerved; either implements for 
huſbandry, or utenſils proper for his work. 


Bur with whatever appearance of juſtice this 


ſpecies of traffic may be coloured, the greateſt 
part of the ſtrangers who go over to America un- 


der theſe conditions, would never go on board a 


ſhip, 
} 
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* ſhip, if they were not inveigled away, 
artful kidnappers from the fens of Holland fprea 
themſelves over the Palatinate, Suabia, and the 
cantons of Germany, which are the beft 
or the leaſt happy. There they ſet forth with 
raptures the delights of the New World, and the 
fortunes eaſily acquired in that country, Simple 
men, ſeduced by theſe magnificent Promiſes, 
blindly follow theſe infamous brokers, engaged 
in this ſcandalous commerce, who drliver them 


over to factors at Amſterdam, or Rotterdam. 


EF ˙ A the aan 


Theſe, who are in the pay of companies, who have 
wndertaken to ſtock the colonies with inhabitant, 
give 4 gratuity to the men employed in this 
ſervice, Whole families are fold, without their 
knowlege, to maſters at a diſtance, who impoſe 
the harder conditions upon them, as hunger and 
neceſſity do not permit the ſufferers to give a fe- 
fuſal. America acquires it's ſupplies of men for 
huſbandry, ' as princes do for war, by the 
fame artifices; but with a leſs honeſt, and per- 
haps, a more inhuman deſign; for who knom 
the number of thoſe who die, or who ſurvive 
their expectations! The deception is perpetually 
carried on in Europe, by carefully ſuppreſſing al 
correſpondence with America, which might ut 
veil a myſtery of impoſture and iniquity, too vel 
diſguiſed by the intereſted principles which gave 
riſe to it, 

Bor, in a word, ALA would not be ſo mary 
dupes, if there were fewer victims. It is the op 
preſſion of government which makes theſe chin 
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of the people. Men, unfortunate ia their private 
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affairs, vagabonds, or contemptible at home, have. 


nothing worſe to fear in a foreign climate, and caſi- 
y purſue theproſpect of a better lot, The means 
made uſe of to retain them in. a country, where 
chance has given them birth, are only calculated 
to excite in them a deſire to quit it. It is vainly 
ſuppoſed that they are to be confined by prokibi- 
tions, menaces, and puniſhments : theſe do but 
ate them, and drive them to deſertion by 

the very forbidding of it. They ſhould be at- 
tached by milder means, and by future expecta- 
tions; whereas, they are impriſoned and bound; | 
man, born free, is reſtrained from attempting 
to exiſt in regions, where heaven and earth offer 
him an afylum, It has been thought better to 
ſtile him in his cradle, than to let him ſeek. for 
his fubGiſtence in ſome favourable climate. It is 
not judged proper even to leave him the choice 
of his burial- place. Tyrants in policy | theſe 
are the effects of your laws! People, where then 
are your rights 2 

Is it then become neceſſary to lay open to the 
mtions the ſchemes that are formed again their 
liberty? Muſt they be told, that by a conſpiracy 
of the moſt odious nature, certam powers have 
lately entered into an agreement, which muſt de- 
pnve even deſpair itſelf of every reſource ? For 
theſe two centuries paſt, all the princes of Europe 
have been fabricating, in the ſecret receſſes of the 
cabinet, that long and heavy chain with which the 
people are encompaſſed on every fide. At every 
«gation freſh links were added to the chain ſo 
| artificially 
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artificially contrived. Wars tended not to make 


L==— ſtates more extenſive, but ſubjects more ſubmif. 


five, by gradually ſubſtituting military govern- 


ment to the mild and gentle influence of lays 
and morality, The ſeveral ſovereigns have 
all equally ſtrengthened themſelves in their ty- 
ranny by their conqueſts, or by their loſſes, 
When they were victorious" they reigned by their 
armies ; ” when humbled” by defeat, they held the 
command by 'the miſery of their Puſillanimoy 
ſubjetts; if they were either competitors or ad. 
verſaries from motives of ambition, they entered 
into league or alliance, only to aggravate the 
ſervitude of their people. Whether they meant 
to excite war, or to preſerve peace, they were 
certain of turning to the advantage of their au- 
thoriry, either the aggrandiſement, or the humi- 
liation of their people. If they ceded a province, 


they exhauſted every other, that they might eithet 


recover it, or indemnify themſelves for the lok, 
If they acquired a new one, the haughtineſs they 
affected out of it, was the occaſion of cruelty and 
extortion within. T hey borrowed one of another, 
by turns, every art and invention, whether of peace 
or of war, that might concur ſometimes to ſo- 
ment natural antipathy and rivalſhip, ' ſometimes 
to obliterate the character of the nations; as if 
there had been a tacit agreement among the 


rulers to ſubje& the nations, one by means of 


another, to the deſpotiſm they had conſtantly 
been preparing for them, Ye people, who al 
groan more or leſs ſecretly, be not blinded with 


reſpect to your condition; thoſe who never en- 
. tertained 


tertaine 


not co 
of wret 
you; | 
has bee 
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tertained any affection for you, are come now 3.9.0 K 
not to have any fear for you, In the extremit/ 
of wretchedneſs one ſingle reſource remained for 
you; that of eſcape and emigration, Even that 
has been ſhut againſt you. 

Princes have agreed among themſelves to re- 
ſtore to one another deſerters, who, for the moſt 
part, enliſted by compulſion or by fraud, have a 
right to eſcape; not only villains, who, in 
reality, ought not to find a refuge any where; 
but indifferently all their ſubjects, whatever may 
de the motive chat obliged. them to quit their 
country. -, 

Tavs all ye unhappy ee who find nei- 
ther ſubſiſtence nor work in your own countries, 
after they have been ravaged and rendered barren 
by the exactions of finance; thus ye die where ye 
had the misfortune to be born, ye have no refuge 
but in the grave. All ye artiſts and workmen of 
every ſpecies, haraſſed by monopolies, who are 
refuſed the right of working at your own free diſ- 
poſal, unleſs you have purchaſed the privileges of 
your calling: ye who are kept for your whole life 
in the workſhop, for the purpoſe of enriching a 
privileged factor: ye whom a, court-mourning 
leaves for months together without bread or 
wages; never expect to live out of a country 
where ſoldiers and guards keep you impriſoned; - 
go, wander in deſpair, and die of regret. If ye 
yenture to complain, your cries will be re-echoed 
and loſt in the depth of a dungeon; if ye make 
jour eſcape, ye will be purſued even beyond 
mountains and riyers: ye will be ſent back, or 


given 
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2 9 S* given up, bound hand and foot, to torture; 
— and to that eternal reftraint, to which you have 
been condemned from your birth, Do you like. 
wife, whom nature has endowed with a free ſpiri, 
independent of prejudice and error, who dare w 
think and talk like men, do you erafe from your 
minds every idea of truth, nature, and humanity! 
Applaud every incroachment made on your coun. 
try and vour fellow-citizens, or elſe maintain x 
profound fikence in the receſſes of obſcurity and 
concealment. All ye who were born in thok 
barbarous ſtates, where the condition for the 
| mutual reſtoration of deſerters has been entered 
into by the ſeveral princes, and fealed by a tres. 
ty; recollect the inſcription Dante has engravet 
on the gate of his infernal region: Voi ch entrats, 
laſciate omai ogni ſreranza - You who enter bers 
ade behind you every hope. | 
Wnar! is there then no aſylum remaining 
beyond the ſeas? Will not England open her 
colonies to thoſe wretches, who voluntarily prefer 
her dominion to the inſupportable yoke of their 
own country? What occaſion has ſhe for that 
infamous band of contracted ſlaves, ſeduced 
and debauched by the ſhameful means employed 
by every ſtate to increaſe their armies? What 
need has ſhe of thoſe beings ſtill more miſerable, 
of whom ſhe compoſes another _ of her in- 
habitants? 
Ys, by an antiquity, the more ſhocking as It 
is apparently the leſs neceſſary; the northern pro- 
vinces have had recourſe to the traffic and flaver) 


of the Negroes, It will not be diſowned, that 
they 
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be better fed, better clothed, leſs il- 9 K 

3 and leſs overburthened with toil, than in — 

the iſlands. The laws protect them more eſſer- 

wally, and they ſeldom become the victims of = 

the darbarity or caprice of an odious tyrant. Buc 

till, what muſk be the burthen of a man's life whos 

i condemned to languiſh in eternal flavery ? 

dome humane ſectaries, Chriſtians who look for. 

virtues in the goſpel, more than for opinions, 

have often been deſirous of reſtoring to their 

ſures that liberty for which they cannot receive 

any adequate compenſation : but they have been 

a long time witholden, by a law, which di- 

rected that an aſſignment of a ſufficiency for 

ſubſiſtence, ſhauld be made to thoſe W 

u liberty. 

Lr us rather ſay, they have been 8 
from doing this by the convenient cuſtom of be- 
ing waited on by ſlaves; by the fondneſs. they 
have for power, which they attempt to juſtify by 
pretending to alleviate their ferritude; and by 
the opinion fo readily ententained that the ſlaves 
do not complain of a ftate, which is by time 
changed into nature: theſe are the: ſophiſms of 
ſelf· love, calculated to appeaſe the clamours of 
conſcience. The generality of mankind are not 
born with evil diſpoſitions, or prone to do ill by 
choice; but even among thofe whom nature 
tem do have formed juſt: and: good, there are 
but few who pofſeſs a ſout ſufficiently diſin- 
terefted, courageous, and great, to do any good 
N if they muſt ſacrifice ſome advantage 
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Bur ſtill the quakers have lately ſet an example 
which ought to make an epocha in the hiſtory of 
religion and humanity, In one of their afſem. 


blies, where every one of the faithful, who con- 


ceives himſelf moved by the impulſe of the holy 
ſpirit, has a right of ſpeaking; one of the bre. 
thren, who was himſelf undoubtedly inſpired on 
this occaſion, aroſe and ſaid : . How long then 


© ſhall we have two conſciences, two meaſures, 


« two fcales! one in our own favour, one for the 
te ryin of our neighbour, both equally falſe? Is i 
&« for us, brethren, to complain at this moment, 


© that the parliament of England wiſhes to en- 


ce ſlave us, and to impoſe upon us the yoke of 
« ſubjects, without leaving us the rights of ci- 
te tizens; while for this century paſt, we haye 
* been calmly acting the part of tyrants, by 
te keeping in bonds of the hardeſt ſlavery men 
« who are our equals and our brethren? What 
« have thoſe unhappy men done to us, whom 
te nature had ſeparated from us by barriers ſo for- 
te midable, whom: our avarice\has ſought after 
te through ſtorms and wrecks, and brought away 
te from the midſt of their burning ſands, or from 
ce their dark foreſts inhabited by tygers ? What 
« crime have they been guilty of, that they 
te ſhould be tor'n from a country which fed them 
« without toil, and that they ſhould be tran 
cc planted by us to a land where they periſh Bader 
« the labours of ſervitude? Father of Heaven, 
t what, family haſt Thou then created; in which 
tc the elder born, after having ſeized on the pro- 
© perty of their brethren, are ſtill reſolved to 
9 « compel 
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t« compel them, with ſtripes, to manure. with the * 
« blood of their veins and the ſweat of their brow 
« that very inheritance of which they have been 


« robbed ? Deplorable race, whom we. reader 
« hrutes. to tyrannize ovet them; in whom we 


« their limbs and their bodies with burthens ; in 
« whom we efface the image of God, and the 


« diſhonoured as to, the faculties of mind and 


« Chriſtians and Engliſhmen! Engliſhmen, ye 
te people fayoured by Heaven, and reſpected on 
© the ſeas; would ye be free and tyrants at the 
« (ame inſtant? No, brethren! it is time we 
« ſhould he conſiſtent with ourſelves. Let us ſet 
e free thoſe miſerable victims of our pride: Let 
« us reſtore the Negroes to that liberty, which 
man ſhould never take from man. May all 
« Chriſtian ſocieties be induced, by our example, 
«to repair an injuſtice authoriſed by the erimes 
© and plunders of two centuries! May men too 


tin tears of gratitude}, Alas! theſe unhappy 
© mortals have hithetto ſhed no tears but thoſe of 
te deſpair!“ | 

Tris diſcourſe ie oat” peo the 
ſmall number of flaves who belonged. to the 


theſe unfortunate people were not broken by the 


yania, New Jerſey, and Virginia, warmly foli- 
Vol. VII. E e * 


long degraded, at length raiſe to Heaven their 
te arms freed from chains, and their eyes bathed 
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« extinguiſh, every power of the foul; to load 


« ſtamp of ' manhood} A race mutilated and 


« body, throughout it's exiſtence; by us who are 


Quakers were ſet at liberty. If the fetters of 


other coloniſts. of North America, yet Pennſyl- 
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tary, has brought every thing, even the opinioth 


fing the karth, there is no ſhadow of liberty let 
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eited that this infamous traffic of men ſhould be 


prohibited. Every colony of this vaſt continent 
appeared diſpoſed to follow this example: bit 


they were prevented by an order from the mg. 


after 
tical at 
keticed Ii 


ther-couniry to it's delegates, to reject every quiet 
propoſal tending to this humane project. Thi; ood ſour 
eruel prohibition would not have been ſurpriſing, Ie climat 
it had come from thoſe countries which are bes 
deep ſunk in barbariſm by the ſnackles ef vice, umbers | 


as they have formerly been by thoſe of ignorance, irrations 


When a government, both ſacerdotal and mill: 


of inen, under it's yokez when man, become 10 
impoſtor, has perſuaded the armed multitude, 
thathe' holds from Heaven the right of opprel 


for civilized nations. Why ſhould they not tile 
their revenge on the people of the torrid zone! 
But 1 ſhall never comprehend by what fai 
that 1egiNation, which is the moſt happiy rale 143 
planned of any that hath ever exiſted, hath been e as pe 
capable of preferring the intereſt of a few of ier into, 
merchants, to the dictates of nature, of reaſon, ons, w. 
and of virtue. flibacy 

Tur population of North America conſiſts der, ha 
four hundred thouſand Negroes, and of two mi. . at 41! 


lions five or fix hundred thouſand white peopit, i” Thi 

if the calculations of congreſs be not exaggerated Scat to 

The number of citizens doubles every fifteen 6 * 8 
y ih 


fixteen years, in ſome of theſe provinces, ind 


every cighteen or twenty years in others. 80. 11 


| pid an increaſe muſt have two fources; the ff ctrated 


is that a number of Iriſimen, Jews, Frenchmet, 


Switzery 
I 
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itrers, Palatines, Moravlans, and Saltzburgh- 
aſter having been worn out with the po- 


enced in Europe, Rave gone ih ſearth of peace 
d quietneſs in theſe diſtant climates. The ſe- 
od ſource of that amazing increaſe ariſes from 
e elimate itſelf of the colonles, whefe experience 


ident. 
Tat numbers of the people, ſays that philo- 
her, iticteaſe every where in proportion to the 
iber of thatfiages ; and that number inereaſes 
the meals of ſubliſting 4 family are rendered 
we eaſy. Th a country where the means of ſub- 
euce abound, —4 le marry early. In a 
ity, whoſe proſperity is a mark of it's anti- 
ity, the fich, alarcmed at the expences which 
thale luxury brings along with it, engage as 
e is poſſible in a ſtate, which is difficult to 
ter into, and expenſive to maintain; and the 
ons, who have no fortunes, paſs their days in 
ibacy which diſturbs the married ſtate. The 
iſters have but few children, the ſervants have 
e at all; and the artiſans are afraid of having 
J. This circumſtance is ſo evident, eſpecially 
great towhs, that the population in them is not 
pt up to it's ufual ſtandard, and that we con- 
ftly find there à greater number of deaths than 
. Happily for us this decreaſe has not yet 
hetrated into the country, where the conſtant 
Ee 2 practice 


geil and feligidus troubles they had expe - 


« ſhew'n that the people naturally doubled their 
nbers every five - and-twwenty yeats. The ob- 
ations of Mr. Franklin will make theſe fruths 
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888 practice of making up the deficiency of the tow; 


* Ir i 

| wo gives a little more ſcope for population. 3 5 c 
| the lands being every where occupied, and let x Creoles 
| the higheſt. rate, thoſe who cannot acquire pry Europe 
| perty of their own, are hired by thoſe who are i ditants 
poſſeſſion of it. Competition, which ariſes fog thing r. 

| the multitude of workmen, lowers the Price of fiſh, gr 
| labour, and the ſmallneſs of profit takes away tel Clothir 
| deſire and the hope of, as well as the abilities fill ver 
|| quiſite for, increaſe. by marriage. Such is th rope, o 
[ preſent ſtate of Europe. the ſtat! 
| | Tur of America preſents an appearance of and peo 
ll! - quite contrary nature. Tradts of land, waſte u poliſhec 
3 uncultivated, are either given away, or may Throug 
| obtained for ſo moderate a price, that a man oil cxconon 
| 0 the leaſt turn for labour, is furniſhed in a . and gar 
„ time with an extent, which, while it is ſufficient oil dom 
| ; rear a numerous family, vill maintain his pol female { 
| rity for a conſiderable time, The inhabitu nodeſt, 
[| therefore, of the New World, marry in gen poſſe 
| numbers, and at an earlier time of life, than d the emp 
| inhabitants of Europe. Where one hundn raped it 
| enter into the married ſtate in Europe, there proverne 
| two hundred in America; and if we reckon (ofthe ſupp 
1 | children to each marriage in our climates, ment © 
| ſhould allow, at leaſt, eight in the New Hemi thing co 
| ſphere. If we multiply theſe families by dan equ 
| produce, it will appear. that in leſs than from pre 
} centuries, North America will arrive at an it creaſing 
| menſe degree of population, unleſs it's nato much 
4 progreſs ſhould be impeded by obſtacles niche men 1 
is not poſſible to foreſee, _ the nece! 


of their 
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men, of a ſtature above the common ſize. Theſe 
Creoles come to their full growth ſooner, than the 
Europeans, but do not live ſo long. The inha- 
bitants are ſupplied with great plenty of every 
thing requiſite for food, by the low price of meat, 
fiſh, grain, game, fruits, cyder, and vegetables, 
Clothing is not ſo eaſily procured, that being 
ſtill very dear, whether it be brought from Eu- 
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North Ame» 
rica, 


rope, or made in the country. Manners are in 


the ſtate they ſhould be among young colonies, 


and people given to cultivation, who are not yet 


poliſhed nor corrupted by reſiding in great cities. 
Throughout the families in general, there reigns 
economy, neatneſs, and regularity: Gallantry 
and gaming, the paſſions of indolent opulence, 
ſeldom interrupt that happy tranquillity, The 
female ſex are ſtill what they ſhould be, gentle, 
modeſt, * compaſſionate, ' and ' uſeful; they are 
in poſſeſſion of thoſe virtues which perpetuate 
the empire of their charms, The men are en- 
paged in their firſt occupations, the care and im- 
provement of their plantations, which will be 
the ſupport of their poſterity. One general ſen- 
timent of benevolence-unites every family. No- 
thing contributes to this'union ſo much as a cer- 
uin equality of tation, a ſecurity that 'ariſes 
from property, hope, and a general facility of in- 
creaſing it; in a word, nothing contributes to it 
ſ much as the reciprocal independence in which 
al men live, with reſpect to their wants, joined ta 
the neceſſity of ſocial connections for the purpoſes 
of their pleaſures, Inſtead of luxury, which 
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., beings miſery in it's trains inſtesd of this ali 


a and fhocking contraſt, an univerſal eaſe, wiſely 


dealt gut in the original diftribytian of the land, 
has by the influence of induſtry given riſe in exen 
breaſt to the mutual deſire of pleaſing ; a deſire, 
without doubt, more ſatisfactory than the ſecret 
diſpoſition tg injure our brethren, which is inſe- 
parable from an extreme inequality of fortune a 
condition. Men pever meet withqut ſatisſactios 
when they are neither in that ſtare of mutual di- 
tance which leads to indifference, nor in that vy 
of rivalſhip which borders en hatred. They come 
nearer together and unite in ſacieties z in ſhort i 
is in the calqnies that men lead ſuch a rural lik 
as was the priginal deſtination of mankind, be 
ſuited to the health and increaſe of the ſpecics; 
prabahly they enjoy all the happineſs canſiltey 
with the frailty of human nature. We do ng, 
indeed, find there thoſe graces, thoſe talent 
thaſe refined enjoyments, the means and expeng 
af which wear out and fatigue the ſprings of tiy 
ſoul, and bring on the vapours of melancha 
which fo naturally follow the diſguſt arifing fron 
ſenſual enjoyment ; but there ate the pleaſures 
domeſtic life, the mutual attachments of parent 
and children, and canjugal love, that paſſion 
pure and ſo delicious to the ſoul that gan taſte f 
and deſpiſe all other graxificstions, This ib i 
enchanting proſpect exhibited throughout Nom 
America. It is in the wilds of Florida and Yi 
ginia, even in the foreſts of Canada, that men 
enabled to continue ta love during their wig 
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that innocence and virtue, which never aue 
loſe their beauty. 

lr there be any circumſtance wanting to the 
happineſs of Britiſh America, it is that of form- 
ing one entire nation, Families are there found 
ſometimes re- united, ſometimes diſperted. origi- 
nating from all the different countries of Eutope. 
Theſe coloniſts, in whatever ſpot chance ar dif 
cernment. may have placed them, all preſerve, 
with a prejudice not tg he wor'n out, their mo- 
ther- tongue, the partialities and the cuſtogpy of 
their own country. Separate ſchools and churches 
higder them from mixing with the hoſpirable pear 
ple, who afforded them a place of refuge. Still 
more eſtranged fram this people by worſhip, by 
manners, and probably by their feelings, they har- 
bour leeds of diſſention that may one day prove 
the ruin and total overthrow of the cologics, 
The only preſervative againſt this diſaſter dypeads 
entirely on the conduct of the dernrüme they 
belong to. 

By governments muſt not be G95 thole 
ſtrange conſtitutions of Europe, which ate an ab- 
ſurd mixture of ſacred and profane laws. Engliſh 


America was wiſe or happy enough not io admit * 


any eccleſiaſtical power: being from the begin: 
ning inhabited by Preſbyterians, ſhe rejected with 
horror every thing that might revive the idea of 
It All affairs which in the other parts of the 
plabe are determined by the eecleſiaſt ical caurts, 
ve here brought before the civil iſtrate, or the 
vational aſſemblies. The attempts made by the 
members of ide Engliſh church za eſtablith their 
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| hierarchy in that country, have ever been abor. 


Wye tive, notwithſtanding the ſupport given them by 


the mother- country: but ſtill they are equally 
concerned in the adminiſtration as well as thoſe of 
other ſects. None but Catholics have been ex. 


cluded, on account of their refuling thoſe oaths 
which the public tranquillity ſeemed to require, 


In this view American government has deſerved 


| the greateſt commendation; but in other 1 
ic is not ſo well regulated. | 


Polier, in it's aim and principal objet, Te 
ſembles the education of children, They both 
tend to form men, and ſhould be in ſeveral re. 
ſpects ſimilar to each other. Savage people, firſ 
united in ſociety, tequire, as much as children, 
to be ſometimes led on by gentle means, and 
ſometimes reſtrained by compulſion.” For want 
of experience, hich alohe forms our reaſon, az 


theſe ſayages are incapable of governing them- 


ſelves in the ſeveral changes of things and the vi; 
rious concerns that belong to a riſing ſociety, the 


” government that conducts them ſhould itſclf be 


enlightened, and guide them by authority to years 
of maturity. Thus it is that barbarous nations are 
naturally ſubject to the oppreſſive. yoke of del- 
potic power,“ till in the advanced ſtate of ſo- 
ciety their ure 1g gels to | cone them. 
ſelves, 5 
CreiLizep nabians! le W men, more ot 
leſs advanced, not in proportion to their abilities 
hut from the conduct of their early education, 2 
ſoon as they become ſenſible of their own ſtrengih 
18 ficht, require to de managed and even * 
tende 
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tended to · by their governors. A ſon well edu- 5 ot Ox 


cated ſhould engage in no undertaking without — 


conſulting his father; a prince, on the contrary, 

ſhould make no regulations without conſultin 

his people « further, the ſon, in reſolutions where 
he follows the advice of his father, frequently 
hazards nothing but his own happineſs; in all 
that a prince ordains, the happineſs of his people 
is concerned, The opinion of the public, in a 
nation that thinks and ſpeaks, is the rule of the 
government: and the prince ſhould never thwart 
that opinion without public reaſons, nor oppoſe 
it without having firſt convineed the people of 
their error. . Government is to model all it's 


ſorms according to public opinion t this, it is 


well know'n, varies with manners, habits, and 
information. So that one prince may, without 
finding the leaſt reſiſtance, do an act of authority, 
not to be revived by his ſucceſſor, without ex- 
citing the public indignation. From "whence 
does this difference ariſe ? The firſt cannot have 
thwarted an opinion that was not ſprung up in 
his time, but the latter may have openly coun- 
teracted ĩt a century after. The firſt, if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion, may, - without the know- 
lege of the public, have taken a ſtep, the violence 
of which he may have ſoftened or made amends 
for by the happy ſucceſs of his government ; the 
other ſhall, perhaps, have increaſed the' public 
calamities by ſuch unjuſt acts of wilful authority, 
as may perpetuate it's firſt abuſes. Public re- 
monſtrance is generally the reſult of opinion; and 
the general opinion is the rule of government : 


and 
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ang becauſe the pyblic gpinion/ governs man, 
weanyand - kiBfd, kiags, for this feaſon, become the ruler, 
"I mea. Governments then, as Well as opinion, 
ugh 10 improve and advance to perfection, But 
what is che rule for gpinions amang en enlight, 
ene people ? It is the permanent intereſt of (, 
piety, the ſafety and aduagtage of the nation, 
This intereſt 1g modified hy the turn of events and 
fituationsz public apinian and the form of the gy, 
yernment ſollaw theſe ſeyeral modifications. This 
is the ſoure af all the farqs of government, eſta. 
bliſhed by the Engliſh, who are ratianal and ſret, 


. fhroughaut North Amerie. 


Tus government of NovarScatia, af one of the 
provinces is New England, New York, Nes 
Jerſey, Virginia, the twa Caroliges, and Georgi, 
is ſtyled rayel; hecauſe the king of England is 
thers inveſted with the ſupreme authority. Re- 
preſentatives of the people form a houſe of com- 
mont, as in the mother - cquntry: 3 ſelect caunci, 
approved by the king, intended 10 N the 
prerpgativey of the crown, repreſents the houſe 
of peers, and maintains that repreſentation by the 


ſortune and rank of the moſt diſtipguiſhed per- 


ſons in the cguntry, who are members of it, 4 
govęrnor convenes, prorogues, and diſſolves ther 
alemblics; gives or ſefuſes aſſent to their deli 
herations, which receige ſram his approbation the 
force af law, till the king, ta whom they wr 
tranſmitted, has feiected == 

Ts facong kind of geyerament which rakes 
place i in the colapies, is kaow'n. by the name of 


proprietary government, When the Eagle 1 
eltle 


{led in thoſe diſtant regians, 4 rapacious and * 


dive court-ſavourita caſily obtained in thaſe 


waſtes, which were as large as Kingdoms, a pro- 
perty and authority withaut baunds. A baw and 
z few ſkins, the only homage exacted by the 
crown, purchaſed for a man in power the righs of 
ſovereignty, ar of governing at pleaſure in an un- 
know'n cauntry i ſuch was the origin of govern- 
ment in the greater part of the oglanies. At pre- 
ſeat, Maryland and Pennſylvania are the only 
proyinces under this ſingular form of gavernment, 
or rather this ſingular foundatian af ſavereignty. 
Maryland, indeed, differs fram the reſt of the 
provinces only by receiving it's governor from 
the family gf Baltimore, whoſe nominatian is 
to be approved hy the king. In Pengſylvagia, 
the governar named by the proprietary family, 
and confirmed by the crown, is pat ſupparted by 
a council, which gives a kind of ſupetiority, and 
he is obliged to agree with the commons, ip 
whom. is naturally veſted all authority. 
A Tr18D farm, ſtyled by the Engliſh Charter 
government, ſegms more calculated to produee 
harmony in the conſtitution, At preſent this ſuh- 
liſts only in Connecticut and Rhode Iſland; bur 
it was formerly extended to all the provinces: in 
New England. It may he conſidered as 3 mere 
democracy. The inhabitants of themſelves cleft 
and depoſe all their officers, and make whatever 
jaws they thigk proper, withous being obliged to 
have the aſſent of the King, or his having any 
ght to annul them, 
; | AT 
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Book Ar length the conqueſt of Canada, joined w 
che acquiſition of Florida, has given riſe to a form 
of legiſlation hitherto unknow'n throughout the 
realm of Great Britain. Thoſe provinces have 
been put or left under the yoke of military, and 
conſequently abſolute authority. Without any 
Tight to aſſemble in a national body, they receive 
immediately from the court of London every or. 
der of government, | 
Tuts diverſity of governments is not the work 
of the mother-country. We do not find in it the 
traces of a reaſonable, uniform, and regular legiſ. 
lation. It is chance, climate, the prejudices of 
the times, and of the founders of the colonies, 
that have produced this motley variety of con- 
ſtitutions. It is not the province of men, 
who are caſt by chance upon a deſert coaſt, to 
conſtitute legiſlation. 8 
ALL legiſlation, in it's nature, ſhould aim at 
the happineſs of ſociety. The means by which 
it is to attain this great end, depend entirely on 
it's natural qualities, Climate, that is to ſay, the 
ſky and the ſoil, are the firſt rule for the legiſl 
tor. His reſources dictate to him his duties. In 
the firſt inſtance, the local poſition ſhould be con- 
ſulted. A number of people throw'n on a mari 
time coaſt, will have laws more or leſs relative to 
agriculture or navigation, in proportion to the 
| influence the ſea or land may have on the ſubſit- 
[ ence of the inhabitants who are to people that 
| 
| 


deſert coaſt. © If the new colony be led by the 


1 courſe of ſome large river far within land, a gh 
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lator ought to have regard to the quality of the 0 


ſoil, and the degree of it's fertility, as well as to be ne 
the connections the colony will have either at 
home or abroad by the traffic of commodities 
moſt conducive to it's proſperity... 
Bur the wiſdom. of legiſlation will chiefly ap- 
pear in the diſtribution of property. It is a gene- 
ral rule, which obtains in all countries, that when 
a colony is founded, an extent of land be given to 
every perſon ſufficient for the maintenance of a fa- 
mily ; more ſhould be given to thoſe who have. 
abilities to make the neceſſary advances towards 
improvement; and ſome ſhould: be reſerved for 
poſterity, or for additional ſettlers, with which the 
colony may in time be augmented. | | 
Taz firſt object of a ring colony is ſubliſtence . T8 
and population: the next is the proſperity likely | 
to flow from theſe two ſources, To avoid occa- | 
ſions of war, whether offenſive or defenſive ;. to | 
turn induſtry towards thoſe objects which are l 
l 
| 


moſt advantageous; not to form connections 
| around them, except ſuch as are unavoidable, and 
may be proportioned to the ſtability which the 
colony acquires: by the numbers of it's inhabit- 
ants, and the nature of it's reſources; to intro- 
duce, above all things, a partial and local ſpirit I's 
in a; nation which is going to be eſtabliſhed; a Þ 
ſpirit of union within, and of peace without; to 
refer eyery inſtitution to a diſtant but fixed point; 
and to make every occaſional law ſubſervient to i 
the ſettled regulation which alone is to effect an | 14H 
increaſe of numbers, and to give ſtability to the 'F 
2 ſettlement :; | 
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| 

| 

| , e ſettlement: theſt circumſtances mae no more 

chan a ſketch of à legiſlation. 

Tat moral ſyſtem is to be fermed on the na- 

ture of the climate; u large field for population i 
| at firſt to be laid open by fseilltatiag matriagt, 

which depends upon the facility of prucuting ſub- 
ſiſtence. Sanctity vf manners ſi6utd be eſtabliſh- 

ed by opinion. In à barbarous iſland; which is to 
be ſtocked with children, ns more would be ne- 

| eeſſary than to leave the principles of ttuth to un- 

N 

| 

| 

| 


. fold thetnſelves with the natural progreſs of rea. 
fon, By proper precautions agairiſt thoſe idle diſcou 
| fears which proteed ſrom lynotantez the erton of 
ib ſuperſtition ſhould be removed; till that period 
| when the warnith of the natural paſſions; fortu- 
| nately uniting with che rational powers, diſſipates 
[ every phantom. But when people, already ad- 
1 ; vanced in life, are to be eſtabliſhed ih a hew coun- 
|| try, the ability of legiſlation conſiſts in removing 
| every injuriotis opinion or habit which may be 
eured or corrected. If we wiſh that theſe ſhould 
13 hot be tranſmitted to poſterity, we ſhould attend 
1 to the ſecond generation, by inſtituting a genetil 
1 and public education of the children. A prince “ 
1 legildtor ſhould never found a colony, without 
3 previouſly ſending thither fome proper perſons fot 
| the education of youth; that is, ſome governots 
| rather than teachers 1 for it is of lefs moment to 
1 teach them what is good, than to guard them from manne 
| evil. Good edutation is ineffectual, when the theſes 
1 : people are already cortupted, The ſeeds of mo- nity of 
PP and co 


neration 
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rerarion already vitiated, are anbihllated in the 


4zt 


“ 


eariy ſtages of manhood by debauchery, and tc 


contagion of ſuch vices as have already become 


habitual in ſociety: The beſt educated young 
men cannot come inte the world without making 


engagements, and forming connections, which 


vill wholly influence them during the remainder 
of their lives; If they marry; follow any profeſ- 
hon, or purſvity they find the ſeeds of evil and 
corruption rooted in every condition ; a conduct 
entirely oppoſite to their principles; example and 
diſcourſe which diſconceris and conibuts their oe 
reſolutions. 

gur in a riſing dnnn the det ot fr 
generation may be corredted by whe manners of the 
ſucceeding one. The minds bf all are prepared 
for virtue by labour. The neceflities of life re- 
move all vices proceeding from want of employ- 
ment. The ©verflowihg of it's population hath a 
natural tendency towards the mother-country, 


where luxury continually invites and ſeduces the 
tich and vohupraous planter. A legiſlator; who in- 


tends to refine” the conftitution and mahners of 
a colony, wilt meet with every aſſiſtance he ean 
require, If he be only poſſtſſed of abilities and 


virtue, the lands and the people he has to ae 


hage, will ſuggeſt to his mind a plan of ſo- 
city, that a writer can only mark out ih ® vague 
manner, liable to all the wncertainty of hypo- 
theſes that are varied and complicated by an infi- 


nity of cireumſtances too diff eult to * enen 


and combined. | 
Bur 
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Bur the chief baſis of a ſociety for cultivaiox 


odor commerce; is property. It is the ſeed of good 


theſe two ſtates. 


and evil; natural or moral; conſequent on the 
ſocial ſtate. Every nation ſeems to be divided in- 
to two irreconcileable parties; The rich and the 
poor, the men of property and the hirelings ; that 
is to ſay, maſtets and ſlaves, form two claſſes of 


citizens; unfortunately, in oppoſition to one ano- 


ther. In vain have ſome modern authors wiſhed 
by ſophiſtry to eſtabliſh a treaty of peace between 
The rich on all occaſions are 
diſpoſed to obtain a great deal from the poor at 
little expence ; and the poor are ever inclined to 
fer roo high a value on their labour: while the 
tich man muſt always give the law in this too un- 
equal bargain. Hence ariſes the ſyſtem of coun- 
terpoiſe eſtabliſhed in ſo many countries. The 

people have not wiſhed: to attack property which 
they conſidered as ſacred; but they have made at- 
tempts to fetter it; and to check it's natural ten- 
dency to univerſal power. Theſe counterpoiſe 
have almoſt always been ill-applied, as they were 
but a feeble remedy againſt the original evil in 
ſociety. It is then to the repartition of lands 
that a legiſlator will turn his principal attention. 


The more wiſely that diſtribution! ſhall be mx 


naged, the more ſimple, uniform, and exact will 
be thoſe laws of the country which chiefly conduct 
to the preſervation of property: 

THz Engliſh colonies partake, in this reſped, 
of the radical vice inherent in the ancient conſt- 


tution of the mother- country. As it's preſent gy 
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ſernment is but a reformation of that feudal ſyſ- b K 
tem which had oppreſſed all Europe, it ſtill re- — 
tains many uſages; which being originally nothing 
more than abuſes of ſervitude, are ſtill more ſen- 
bly felt by their contraſt with the liberty which 
the people lave recovered. It has, therefore; 
been found neceſſary to join the laws which left 
many rights to the nobility; to thoſe which mo- 
dify, leſſen, abrogate, or ſoften the feudal rights. 
Hence ſo many laws of exception for one original 
aw; ſo many of interpretation for one funda- 
mental ; ſo many new laws that are at variance 
with the old. Hence it is agteed, there is not in 
the whole world a code ſo diffuſe, ſo perplexed; 
as that of the civil law of Great Britain. The 
viſeſt men of that enlightened nation have often 
exclaimed 4gainſt this diſorder. They have either 
bot been heat'd, or the changes which have been 
produced by their temonſtrances have only ſerved 
io increaſe · che confuſion - 

r their dependence, and their intioradde; the 
colonies have blindly adopted that deformed and 
il digeſted code, the burden of which oppreſſed 
their anceſtors: they hade added to that obſcure 
heap of materials by every new law that the times, 
manners, and place could introduce. From this 
mixture has reſulted a chaos the moſt difficult to 
put in order; a collection of contradictions that 
require much pains to retoncile. Immediately 
there ſprang up a numerous bady of lawyers, to 
prey upon the lands and inhabitants of thoſe new 
ſettled climates. The fortune and influence they 
have acquired in a ſhort time, have brought into 

Vor. VII. Ff ſubjection 
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ſubjection to their rapacioſneſs the valuable claſs 
of citizens employed in agriculture, commerce, in 
all the arts and labours moſt indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary for every ſociety, but almoſt ſingularly eſſen- 


tial to a riſing community. To the ſevere evil of 


chicane, which has fixed itſelf on the branches, in 
order to ſeize on the fruit, has ſucceeded that of 
finance, which 2 the heart and ws root of 
the tree. 

Is the origin of the ies, che coin bore 
the ſame value as in the mother-ↄountry. The 
ſcarcity of it ſoon occaſioned a riſe of one-third, 
That inconvenience was not remedied by the 
abundance of ſpecie which\came from the Spaniſh 
colonies ; becauſe it was neceſſary to tranſmit that 
into England in order to pay for the merchandiſe 
wanted from thence. - This was a gulph that ab- 
ſorbed: the circulation in the colonies. It was, 
however, neceſſary to eſtabliſſi a mode of ex- 
change; and every province, except Virginia, 
ſought for it in the creation of a paper currency, 

Tux general government made at firſt but a 
moderate uſe of this expedient ; but the diſputes 
with the ſavages increaſing, as well as the wars 
againſt Canada, - occaſioned men of an enter- 
priſing ſpirit to form complicated and extenive 
projects; and the management of the-public trea- 
ſury was intruſted to rapacious or unſkilful hands, 
This reſource was then more freely employed 
than was proper. In vain were taxes levied at 


firſt, in order to pay the intereſt of the papef, 


and to take up the paper itſelf at a ſtipulated/pe- 
#i0d. New debts were contracted to ſatisfy freſh 
wants, 
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wants, and engagements were generall pe * 


beyond all excels. , In \ Pennſylvania one, the 
paper currency of the ſtate Preſerved unremit- 
tingly it's entire Wer The credit of i it was 
ſhaken in two, or three, . de ge 1 25 


t 


what is * called New og it 18 
into ſuch diſeredit from t the, multiplicity of it, 
that it could no longer be circulated at any rate. 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, which 525 Cages Cape 
Breton from the F rench, received, from the mo- 
ther-country. 4,050,000 j 22h „of indemnifica- 


ton, With this ſum they Paid off twelve times 


the value in their paper, and thoſe who received 
the money thought they had made a very good 
bargain, The parliament, aware of this miſchief, 
made ſome attempts to remedy it; but their 
meaſures were only very imperfectly ſucceſsful, It 
would certainly Nee been a more effectual ſtep, 
than any of thoſe which had been invented by either 
2 good or bad policy, to, have broken the fetters 
vith which the internal induſtry, and the exter- 
nal commerce, of ſo many great ſettlemente were 
ſhackled, © 

Tax firſt coloniſts who peopled North Ame- 
rica applied themſelves ſolely to agriculture. They 
ſoon perceived that their exports did not enable 
them to buy what they wanted, and they there- 
fore found themſelves in a manner compelled to 
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B $ 0:0 = the mother-country ſeemed to be affected by this 


— innovation; which was made 


tice, the parliament had recourſe to the mean 


tter of parha- 
mentary inquiry, and diſcuſſed with all the at- 
tention it deſerved, There were men bold 
enough to defend the cauſe of the coloniſts. They 
urged, that 2s the buſtneſs of tillage did not em- 
ploy men all the yeat, it was tyranny to oblige 


chem to waſte in idledeſs the time which the land 


did fiot requife : that as the produce of agricul. 
ture and hunting did not furniſh them to the ex 


tent of their wants, the preventing them from 


providing againſt chem by a new ſpecies of in- 
duſtry, was in fact Teducing them to the greateſt 
diſtreſs : in a word, that the prohibition of many- 
factures only tended to enhance the price of a 
proviſions i in a riling ſtate, to lefſen, or, perhaps, 
ſtop the, ſale of them, and to deter i ſuch perſon 
as might intend to ſettle in it. | 

Taz evidence of theſe principles was not to be 


controverted: they were complied with after great 


debates. The Americans were permitted t to manu- 
facture their own cloaths themſtlyes, but with 


ſuch reſtrictions as betrayed how much avarice 
_ regretted, what an appearance of juſtice could not 


but allow. All communication from one pto- 


vince to another on this account was ſeverely 
. 233 They were forbidden, under tht 


cavieſt penalties, | to traffic. with each other fot 
wool of any fort, raw or manufactured. How- 
ever, ſome manufacturers of hats ventured to 
break through theſe reſtrictions. To put a fich 
to what was- termed a heinous diſorderly prac- 
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IN THE EAST AND, WEST INDIES. | 
and cruel expedient of law. A workman was not 


at liberty to. ſet up for himſelf till after ſeven — 
years apprenticeſhip z 2 maſter was not allow e d ** | 


haye more than two apprentiges at a time, nor 
o employ any fave in his work-ſhop, | 

luon mines, which ſeem to put into men's 
hands the inſtruments of their own independence, 


were laid under reſtrictions ſtill more ſevere. It 


was not allowed to carry iron in bars, or rough 
pieces, any Where but to the mother-country, 
Without being proyided with crucjbles to melt it, 
or machines to bend it, without hammery or an- 


ils to faſhion it, they had Rill leſs liberty of con- 


yerting it into ſteel, 


IyPoRTATION Was ſubjected to ſtill 3 re- 


ſtraints. All foreign veſſels, unleſs in evident diſ- 
treſs or danger of wreck, or freighted with gold or 
flver, were not to come into any of the ports of 
North America, Eyen Engliſh veſſels were not 
ximitted there, unleſs they came immgdiately 
from ſome port pf the country. The ſhips of the 
colonies going to Europe, were to bring back 
no merchandiſe but from the mother-country, 
Every thing was included in this proſoription, ex- 
cept wine from the Macleiras, the Azores, and 
the Canaries, and ſalt for the fiſheries. 

ALL exportations were originally to terminate 
in England: but important reaſons. determined 
the goyernment to relax and abate this extreme 
ſeyerity. The coloniſts were allowed to carry 


directly ſouth of Cape Finiſtęrre, grain, meal, 


rice, vegetables, fruit, ſalt fiſh, planks, and tim- 
ber, All other praductions were reſerved for 
Try the 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
the mother · country. Even Ireland, which af. 


. forded an advantageous mart for corn, flax, and 


pipe-ſtayes, has been ſhut againſt them by an aft 
of parliament. * 
Tux parliament, which repreſents the nation, 
aſſumed the right of directing commerce in i 
whole extent throughout the Britiſh dominions, l 
is by this authority it pretends to regulate the 
connections between the mother-country and the 
colonies, to maintain a communication, an advan: 
tageous reciprocal re- action between the ſcattered 
parts of an immenſe empire. There ſhould, in 
fact, be one power to appeal to, in order to de- 
termine finally upon the concerns that may be 
uſeful or prejudicial to the general good of the 
whole ſociety. The parliament is the only body 
that can aſſume ſuch'an important power. 'But it 
ought to employ it to the advantage of even 
member of fociety. This is aft inviolable maxim, 
eſpecially in a ſtate where all the powers are 
formed and directed for the preſervation of na- 
tional liberty. he Mb 

Tnar Principle of impartiality was unattended 
to, which alone can maintain an equal ſtate of in- 
dependence among the ſeveral members of a free 
government when the Colonies were obliged to 
vent in the mother-country all their produCtions, 
even thoſe which were not for their 'own con- 
ſumption : when they were obliged to take from 
the mother-country all kinds of merchandiſe, 
even thoſe which came from foreign nations. 
This imperious and uſeleſs reſtraint, loading the 
fales and purchaſes of the Americans with unne- 
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ceſſary and ruinous charges, has neceſſarily leſ- 
ſened their induſtry, and conſequently diminiſhed 
their profits; and it has been only for the purpoſe 
of enriching a few merchants, or ſome factors at 
home, that the rights and intereſts of the colonies 
have thus been ſacrificed, All they owed to Eng- 
land for the protection they received from her, 
was only a preference in the ſale and importation 
of all ſuch of their commodities as ſhe ſhould 
conſume z and a preference in the purchaſe and in 
the exportation of all ſuch merchandiſe as came 
from her hands: fo far all ſubmiſſion was a return 
of gratitude : beyond it all obligation was vio- 
lence, | s 

Taus it is that tyranny has given birth to con- 
traband trade. Tranſgreſſion is the firſt effect 
produced by unreaſonable laws. In vain has it 
frequently been repeated to the colonies, that 


ſmuggling was contrary to the fundamental in- 


tereſt of their ſettlements, to all reaſon of govern- 
ment, and to the expreſs intentions of law. In 
vain has it been continually laid down in public 
writings, that the ſubje& who pays duty is op- 
pteſſed by him who does not pay it; and that the 
fraudulent merchant robs the fair trader by diſap- 
pointing him of his lawful profit. In vain have 
precautions been multiplied for preventing ſuch 
frauds, and freſh penalties inflicted for the pu- 
niſhment of them. The voice of intereſt, reaſon, 
and equity has prevailed over all the numberleſs 
clamours and various attempts of finance. Fo- 
reign importations ſmuggled into North Ame- 
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2 amount to one-third of thoſe: which pay 


duty. 
An indefinite liberty, or merely reſtrained 


within proper limits, would have put a ſtop to 


the prohibited engagements of which fo much 
complaint had been made. Then the colonies 
would have arrived to a ſtate. of affluence, which 
would have enabled them to diſcharge a load of 
debt due to the mother-country, amounting to 
one hundred and twenty, or one hundred and thirty 
millions of livres“. They would then have draw'n 
from thence annually goods to the amount of forty- 


five millions of livres, the ſum to which their want; 


had been raiſed in the moſt ſucceſsful periods, 


Niſtreſs'd 
fate of 
Envland in 
1763. 


But inſtead of having their deſtiny alleviated, 
as they were inceſſantly. demanding, theſe grex 
ſettlements ſaw themſelyes threatened with a tax, 
- EnGLaND had juſt emerged from a long and 
bloody war, during which her fleets had been 
victorious in all the ſeas, and her conqueſts had 
enlarged her dominions, already too extenſive, 
with an immenſe acquiſition of territory in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. This ſplendour might 
perhaps externally dazzle the nations ; but the 
country was continually obliged to lament it's ac- 
quiſitions and. it's triumphs. Oppreſſed with 2 
load of debt tp the amount of 3, 330,000,000 df 
livres 2, that coſt her an intereft of 111,577,49 
livres | a year; ſhe was ſcarce able to ſuppoit 


From 5,000,0001. to 5,416,6661. 138. 4d. 
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the neceſſary expences of the ſtate, with a reve,, ®. 2,0. 
nue of 430,000,000 of livres “;; and that revenue or of 
was ſo far, from increaſing, that it was not even 
certain it would continue, 
Taz lands were charged wich. a 1 tax 
than had ever been impoſed in time of peace. New 
duties were laid on houſes and windows ; and the 
controul of the acts was oppreſſive. on all kinds of 
property, Wine, plate, cards, dice, and .gyery 
thing which was conſideted as an object of luxury 
or amuſcment, paid more than it could have 
been thought poſſihle. To compenſate for the 
lacrifice which had been made for the preſerva- 
tion of the citizens, by prohibiting ſpirituous li- 
quors, duties were laid on the ordinary drink of 
the common .people, on, malt, cyder, and beer, 
The ports diſpatched nothing for foreign king- 
doms, and received nothing from them, but whap 
was loaded with duties, both of export and im- 
port. Materials and workmanſhip had ſo prodi- 
giouſly riſen in price in Great Britain, that her 
merchants were ſupplanted even in the countries 
where they had not till then met with any com- 
petitors. The commercial profits of England 
with every part of the world, did nat amount an- 
nually to more than ch,co0,000 livres 13 but of 
this balance 35,000,000 livres were to be de- 
ducted, to pay the arrears of the ſums which fo- 
reigners had placed in the public funds, _ | 
Tas ſprings of the State were all ſtrained. The Y 
muſcles of the body politic being in a ſtate of ex- | 
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BOOK treme tenſion, were in ſome meaſure throw'n out 


XVII. 


of their place. The criſis was a violent one, The 


people ſhovld haye been allowed time to recover, 
They could not be caſed by a diminution of ex- 
pences ; for thoſe made by government were ne- 
ceſſary, either for the purpoſe of improving the 
conqueſts, purchaſed at the price of ſo much 
blood and treaſure, or to reſtrain the reſentment 
of the houſe of Bourbon, irritated by the humi- 
Hations of the late war, and the facrifices of the 
late peace. As other means did not occur, which 
might ſecure the preſent, as well as future pro- 
ſperity of the nation, it was thought proper to 


call in the colonies to the aid of the mother- 


country. Theſe views were prudent and juſt. 

Tux members of a confederate body muſt all 
of them contribute to it's defence and it's ſplen- 
dour, in proportion to their reſpective abilities; 
as it is only by public ſtrength that each claſs is 
enabled to preſerve the entire and peaceful enjoy- 
ments of it's poſſeſſions. The poor are certainly 
leſs intereſted in this than the wealthy; but yet 
their tranquillity is concerned in it, in the firſt 
place, and in the ſecond place, the national 
riches, which they are called upon to ſhare by 
their induſtry, There can be no ſocial prin- 
ciple more evident, and yet the infringement of 
it is the moſt ordinary of all political faults. 
From whence can ariſe this perpetual contradic- 
tion between the conviction and the conduct of 
government ? | 

Ir ariſes from the fault of the legiſlative powe!, 


in exaggerating the means for maintaining the pub- 
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lic ſtrength, and in employing for it's own caprices 3 % K 
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part of the funds deſtined for this purpoſe. The 


wealth of the merchant and of the farmer, and the 


ſubſiſtence of the poor, taken from them in the 


country places and in the towns in the name of the 
State, and proſtituted in the courts to the pur - 
poſes of intereſt and vice, are employed to in- 
creaſe the pomp of a number of men, who flat- 
ter, deteſt, and corrupt their maſter; or paſs into 
ſill baſer hands than theſe, to pay for the ſcandal 
and ſhame of his pleaſures. Theſe treaſures are 
laviſhed for a parade of grandeur, the vain deco- 
ration of thoſe who can have no real grandeur 
and for feſtivals, the reſource of idleneſs, unable 
to exert itſelf, in the midſt of the cares and la- 
bours which the government of an empire would 
require, A portion of chem, it is true, is given 
to the public wants: but theſe, from incapacity 
or inattention, are applied without judgment as 
without economy. Authority deceived, and diſ- 
daining even to endeavour to be otherwiſe, ad- 
mits of an unjult diſtribution of the tax, and of 
a mode of colleQing it, which is itſelf an addi- 
tional oppreſſion, Then every patriotic ſenti- 
ment becomes extinct. A war is excited between 
the prince and his ſubjects. Thoſe who levy the 
revenues of the ſtate, appear nothing but the 
enemies of the citizen. He defends his fortune 
from the impoſt, as he would defend it from in- 
croachment, Every thing which cunning can 
take from power appears a lawful gain; and the 
ſubjects, corrupted by the government, make uſe 


of repriſals againſt a maſter who plunders them. 
They 


, 
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BO, 0 * They do not perceive that, in this unequal con: throne or 
—— flict, they are themſelves both dupes and victims. tights of 
The inſatiable. and eager treaſury, leſs ſatisfies each oth 
with what is given to them than irritated for what i Irſelf, of 
refuſed, perſecutes every individual delinquent by centuries 
a variety of means, They join activity to intereſt; Tas ] 
and vexations are multiplied. They go under tomed te 
the denomination of puniſhment and juſtice; and ing thei! 
the monſter, who reduces to poverty all thoſe ther #1 
whom he proſecutes, returns, thanks to Hes: prudenc 
yen for the number of culprits whom he puniſhes, have be 
and for the multiplicity of offences by which he tainitig 
enriches himſelf, Happy is the ſovereign who, quires 
to prevent ſo many abuſes, would not diſdain 1 thought 
| give his people an exact. account of the manner much a 
| in which all the ſums he had required of them fider th 
| were employed, But this ſovereign hath not yet whereas 
| appeared; nor indeed will he ever appear. Ne. oppreſſe 
vertheleſs, the debt due by the protected perſon ſhould 
to the State which protects him, is.equally neceſ- forgott: 
ſary and ſacred ; and has been acknowleged by all ſupport 
= people. The Engliſh colonies of North Ame- ſttengt 
j rica had not diſavowed this obligation; and the more 
| Britiſh miniſtry had never applied to them with- themſe 
[ out obtaining the aſſiſtance they ſolicited, ple, w 
| Bur theſe were gifts and not taxes, ſince the who ſle 
| | grant was preceged by free and public delibers- to trut 
| tions in the aſſemblies of each ſettlement. The ment ; 
mother-country had been engaged in expenſive made 
and cruel wars. Tumultuqus and enterpriſing comm. 
parliaments had diſturbed it's tranquillity. It alarm. 
had had a ſet of bold and corrupt miniſters, un- that t 
| fortunately inclined to raiſe the authority of the that t 


8 throne 
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throne on the ruin of all the powers and all che 5 9.9K 


tights of the people. Revolutions had ſucceeded 
each other, while, the idea had never ſuggeſted 
itſelf, of attacking a cuſtom, confirmed by two 
centuries of fortunate experience. 

Tus provitices of the New Wotld were accuſ- 
tomed to conſider as a right this mode of furniſh- 
ing their contingent in men and money. Whe⸗ 
ther this claim had been doubtful or erroneous, 
prudence would have required that it ſhould not 
have been too openly attacked, The art of main- 
tuning authority is a delicate one, which re- 
quires more circumſpection than is generally 
thought. Thoſe who govern, are perhaps too 
much accuſtomed to deſpiſe men. They con- 
fider them as ſlaves, ' bowed down by nature, 
whereas they are only ſo by habit. If they be 
oppreſſed with a freſh weight, take care left they 
ſhould riſe up again with fury. Let it not be 
forgotten, that the lever of power hath no other 
ſupport but that of opinion; and that the 
ſttength of thoſe who govern, is really nothing 
more than the ſtrength of thoſe whio ſuffer 
themſelves to be governed. Let not the peo- 
ple, who are diverted by their employments, or 
who ſleep in their chains, be inſtructed to pfy in- 
to truths which are too formidable for govetn- 
ment; and when ' they obey, let them not be 
made to recolle& that they have the right to 
command. As ſooh as the inſtant of this terrible 
alarm ſhall arrive; as ſoon as they ſhall think 
that they are not made for their chiefs, but 
that their chiefs-are made for them; as ſoon as 

| | they 
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* they ſhall have been able to collect together, and 
Wwy——sz to hear each other unanimouſly exclaim, 


* 
not bave this law, the cuſtom is diſpleaſing to ph 
there is then no alternative left, but either 0 
ſubmit or to puniſh, to be weak or to be tyrant, 
and from that time the authority of government 
being deteſted or deſpiſed, whatever meaſures 
they may take, they will have nothing to expect 
from the people but open inſolence or concealed 
hatred, | 


Tux firſt duty of a prudent adminiſtration i 


therefore to reſpect the prevailing opinions of x 


country; for opinions are the kind of property to 
which the people are more attached than even to 
that of their fortune. It may indeed endeavour to 
rectify them by knowlege, or alter them by per- 
ſualion, if they ſhould be prejudicial to the 
ſtrength of the ſtate. But it is not allowable to 
contradiQ them without neceſſity ; and there ne- 
ver was any to reject the ſyſtem adopted by North 
America. 6p Ho 

I fact, whether the ſeveral countries of the Nev 
World were authorized, as they wiſhed to do, to 
ſend repreſentatives to parliament, in order to deli 
berate with their fellow-citizens on the exigences 
the Britiſh empire; or whether they continued to 
examine within themſelves what contribution it v 
convenient for them to grant; the treaſury could 
not have experienced any embarraſſment from ei- 
ther of theſe modes. In the firſt inſtance, the te- 
monſtrances of their deputies would have been 
loſt in the multitude, and the provinces would 


have been legally charged with part of the burden 


4 intended 
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intended ſor them to bear. In the ſecond, the 2.0.0.5 


miniſtry diſpoſing of the dignities, of the em- 
ployments, of dhe penſions, and even of the elec- 
tions, would not have experienced more oppoſi- 
tion to their will in the other hemiſphere, t 
they do in this. 21 
Bur the maxims which were holden ſacred in 
America, had ſome other foundation beſide preju- 
dice. The people relied upon the nature of their 
charters; they relied ſtill more firmly upon the 
right which every Engliſh citizen hath, not to be 
taxed without his conſent, or that of his repre- 


entatives. This right, which ought to belong 


to all people, ſince it is founded on the eternal 
code of reaſon, was traced to it's origin as far 
back as the reign of Edward I. Since that pe- 
riod, the Engliſh never loſt fight of it. In peace 
and in war, under the dominion. of ferocious 
kings, as well as under that of weak monarchs, 
in times of ſlavery as in periods of anarchy, they 
never ceaſed to claim it. The-Engliſh, under 
the Tudors, were ſeen to abandon their moſt va- 
luable rights, and to deliver up their defenceleſs 
heads to the ſtroke of the tyrant, but they were 
never ſeen to renounce the right of taxing chem- 


ſelves, - It was in defence of this right that they 


ſhed torrents of blood, that they dethroned or 
puniſhed their kings. Finally, at the revolution 
of 1688, this right was ſolemnly acknowleged by 
the famous act, in which liberty, with the ſame 
hand that ſhe was expelling a deſpotic king, was 
drawing the conditions of the contract between 
the nation and the new ſovereign they had juſt 

choſen, 


—— 
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1 * choſen. This pretogative of che pebple, much vp in th 
* more ſacred undoubredly than fo many img. Diſperſe 
nary rights which fuperſtition bath \endeavoures ture, w. 
to ſanctify In tyrants, was at once in England ue mot 
the inſtrument. and the bulwark of it's liberty, nd on 
The nation thought and perceived that this wy WW ing is 
the only dike which could for ever put a ſtop to mind ne 
deſpotiſin ; that the moment which deprives 1 man, th 
people of this Privilege condemns them to op- leſſons c 
preſſion, / and that the funds, raiſed apparently for theſe pec 
their ſafety, are employed ſooner or later to ruin to agric 
them. The Engliſh; when they founded their co - bours, 
lonies, had catried theſe principles beyond the giving ſi 
ſeas; and S ideas were tranſmitted to thei hitherto 
poſterity, * 41 01, 292617) 2aw NOW: yerty, c 
Ars l if it thbſe countries even of "i ceſs of lu 
where flavery ſeems; for a long time to have taken this ſtate 
up it's reſidence in the midſt of vices; of riches; liberty 
and of the arts; Where the deſpotiſm of armic jealous « 
maintains the deſpotiſm of cobrts; where man; ſeems to 

ferrered from his cradle; and bound by the two- rights. 

fold bands of ſuperſtition and policy, hath neret cans. 

breathed the air of Hberty; if, even in thoſe coun- Waer 
tries; perſons who have reſſected once in theit Wi *cquaint: 
hives on the" deſtiny of States/ cannot avoid the ey hof 
adopting. of theſe” maxims, and envying the for: altering 
tunate nation which hath contritechto make then WI porcunity 
the foundation ind'the baſis. of its conſtitution : ¶ ¶ contribu 
how much more muſt the Engliſh; the children well obſe 
of America, be attached to them; chey who vnfortun: 
have received this intelligence from their anceſ uſurpatio 
tors; and who know at what price” they have pu- I chiefs of 
chaſed it? Even the ſoil they inhabit muſt kee I duer thei 
0 vp Vor. 


* 
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vp in them a ſentiment favourable to theſe ideas. 
Piſperſed over an immenſe continent, free as na- 
ture, which ſurrounds them, amidſt the rocks, 
the mountains, the vaſt plains of their deſerts, 
and on the ſkirts of thoſe foreſts, where every 
thing is ſtill wild, and where nothing calls to 
mind neither the ſervitude nor the tyranny of 
man, they ſeem to receive from natural objects 
leſſons of liberty and independence. Beſides, 
theſe people, who are almoſt all of them devoted 


to agriculture, to commerce and to uſeful la- 


bours, which elevate and ſtrengthen the mind by 
giring ſimplicity to the manners, who have been 
hitherto as far removed from riches as from po- 
yerty, cannot yet be corrupted either by an ex- 
ceſs of luxury or by a multiplicity of wants. It is 
this ſtate more eſpecially, that man who enjoys 
liberty can maintain it, and can ſhew himſelf 
jealous of defending an hereditary right which 
ſeems to be- the ſure guarantee of all the other 
rights,” Such was the reſolution of the Ameri- 
cans, ft | 

WazrTaexr the Britiſh miniſtry were yet un- 
acquainted with theſe diſpoſitions, or whether 
they hoped that their delegates would ſucceed in 
altering them, they however embraced the op- 
portunity of a glorious peace to exact a forced 
contribution from the colonies. For, let it be 
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well obſerved, that a war, whether fortunate or 


bnfortunate, ſerves always as a pretence to the 
uſurpations of government, as if the views of the 
chiefs of the belligerent Powers were leſs to con- 
quer their enemies than to enſlaye their ſubjects. 

Vor. VII, g | The 
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The year. 1764 gave birth to the ſamous ſtamy | : 
— Þ act, which forbad'the admiſſion into the trivun1, HMobtain bz 
of any claim which had not been written upod ed by tt 
paper ſtamped and ſold for the benefit of it, colours, 
treaſury. ng * 
Taz Engliſh provinces of the North of Ame. er 5 
rica were all incenſed at this uſurpation of their cenl 25 
moſt valuable and moſt ſacred rights. By uns. In mel 
nimous conſent they refuſed to conſume what wx La v 
furniſhed. them by the mother - country, till th . 
illegal and oppreſſive bill was withdraw 'n, The "1 eſtabl 
women, whoſe weakneſs might have been feared, "07 i 
were the moſt eager in ſacrificing what ferved for which. we 
their ornament, and the men, animated by this beerfog 
example, gave up on their parts other enjoyment, "Ty; 
Many cultivators quitted the plough, in order une no e 
accuſtom themſelves to the work of manufic- natry, 
tures; and the woollen, linen, and cotton, coarſe Aer owt 
ly wrought, were bought up at the price that vw WW, article 
previouſly given for the fineſt clothes and mol jere ple 
beautiful ſtuffs. * erde 
Tis kind of combination ſurpriſed the go- de thing, 
vernment, and their anxiety was increaſed by the N uacked 
clamours of the-merchants who found no market Wh: forme: 
for their goods. Theſe diſcontents were ſupports he colo 
ed by the enemies of the miniſtry, and the ſtamp ¶neant to 
act was repealed after two years of a commotion, ¶ N mpoſed \ 
which in other times would have kindled a civil Med to the 
war. Fanny, 
Bur the triumph of ths colonies was of ſhort Nart0! 
duration. The parliament, which had retracted than to th 
only with extreme reluctance, ordained in 1767, Wiſer analyzi 
that the revenue which they had not been able io rerns ther 


obtain 
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obtain by means of the ſtamp, ſhould be collect- ® KA 


ed by the glaſs, the lead, the paſte - board, the 


colours, the figured paper, and the tea, which 
were conveyed from England to America. The 

ple of the northern continent were not leſs in- 
cenſed with this innovation than with the former. 
In vain was It repreſented to them, that no one 
could conteſt with Great Britain the power of 
ſettling upon her exports ſuch duties as were ſult- 
able to her intereſts; ſince ſhe did not deprive 
ereſtabliſhments beyond the ſeas of the liberty 
f manufacturing themſelves the commodities 
which were ſubjected to the new taxes. This 
ſubterfuge appeared a mark of deriſion to men, 


have no communication except with the mother- 
ountry, could neither procure for themſelves by 


he articles that were taxed, Whether the tribute 
ere paid in the Old or in the New World, they 
nderſtood that the name made no alteration in 
te thing, and that their liberty would be no leſs 
attacked in this manner than it had been in 
he former, which had been repulſed with ſucceſs. 
he coloniſts ſaw clearly that the government 
eant to deceive them, and they would: not be 
impoſed upon. Theſe political ſophiſms appear- 
| to them as they really are, the maſk of ty- 
anny, 
Narioxs in general are more adapted to feel 
an to think, Moſt of them have never thought 
If analyzing the nature of the power which go- 
erns them, They obey without reflection, and 
> + En becauſe 


pho, being merely cultivators, and compelled to 


heir own induſtry, nor by foreign connections, 


0 
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leration { 
olonies, 


being unknow'n to them, every reſiſtance to their ¶ Nom oth 


will appears to them a crime, It is chiefly ig 


ty of m 
thoſe ſtates where the principles of legiſlation at ih n 
blended with thoſe of religion, that this error wy people, 
common. The habit of believing is favourabk iainſt tl 
to the habit of ſuffering. Man doth not renounce Maths 
with impunity one ſingle object. Ir ſeems u nich ha 
nature ayenged herſelf of him who ventures tu. lever 
to degrade her. This ſervile diſpoſition of n that + 
foul extends to every thing: it makes a duty d rerogati 
reſignation as of meanneſs, and reſpecting eren aunciat 
chain that binds it, trembles to enter into an & nd this! 
amination of the laws as well as of the tenets. HMrve tea 
the ſame manner as one ſingle extravagance i tis re 
religious opinions, is ſufficient to induce ma giving 
that are once deceived to adopt numberleſs othe AL 
ſo the firſt ufurpation of government opens tell. more 
door to all the reſt, He who believes the mii Tur u. 
believes alſo the leaſt, and he who can exert the jinly im 
' moſt power can exert alſo the leaſt; It is by ti... alte 
double abuſe of credulity and of authority, tix hey orde 
all the abſurdities in matters of religion and g Ar th: 
tics have been introduced in the world to cn * 
mankind. Accordingly, the firſt ſignal of liben Phy hs 
among the nations hath excited them to ſhake oily - - 
theſe two yokes at once, and the period in vi, others, 
the human mind began to diſcuſs the abuſes I refuſec 
the church and of the elergy, is that when it 1 
became at length ſenſible of the rights of th nother, 
people, and when courage endeavoured to fix NR, upon 
firſt limits to deſpotiſm, The principles of Hugs, 
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eration and of liberty eſtabliſhed in the Engliſh 21 
olonies, had made them a people very different. 
from others, 'There it was know'n what the dig- 
ity of man was, and when it was violated by the 
riciſh miniſtry, it neceſſarily followed, that 3 
people, compoſed enirely of citizens, ſhould rife 
gainſt chis attempt. 
"Taxzs years elapfed, and none of the taxes 
rhich had ſo much offended the Americans were 
et levied, This was ſomething, but it was not 
ul that was expected from men jealous of their 
rerogatives, They wanted a general and formal 
enunciation of what had been illegally ordained, 
nd this ſatisfaction was granted to them in 1770. 
The tea only was excepted, The intent indeed 
ff this reſerve, was merely to palliate the diſgrace 
f giving up entirely the ſuperiority of the mo- 
her-country over it's colonies, for this duty was 
ot more exacted than the others had been, 

Taz miniſtry, deceived by their delegates, cer- England af- 
TI ; : PIY ter having 
ainly imagined that the diſpoſitions of the people given way, 
ere altered in the New World, when in 1773 — 
hey ordered the tax pn the tea to be levied, — 

Ar this news the indignation became general age they 
hroughout North America. In ſome provinces, it's #uthe- 
hanks were decreed to thoſe navigators who had _ 
efuſed to take. any of this article on board, 

n others, the merchants to whom it was addreſſ- 
d refuſed to receive it. In one place, whoever 
old it was declared an enemy to his country. In 
nother, the ſame mark of ignominy was beſtow- 
d upon thoſe who ſhould keep it in their ware- 


pues. Several diſtricts ſolemnly renounced the 
683 | ule 
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uſe of this liquor, and A grearer number of them 
burnt all the tea they had remaining, which 
had hitherto been in fuch high eſtimation among 
them. The tea ſent to this part of the globe wx 


| valued at five or fix millions of livres *, and na 


a ſingle cheſt of it was landed, Boſton was the 
chief ſcene of this inſurrection. It's inhabitant 
deſtroyed in the harbour three cargoes of tes 
which had arrived from Europe, 


Tuis great city had always appeared more at- 


tentive to their rights than the reſt of Americy 


he leaſt attempt againſt their privileges was t. 
pulſed without diſcretion, This reſiſtance ſome. 
-times accompanied with troubles, had for ſome 
years paſt diſturbed the government. The mi 
niſtry, who had ſome matives of revenge to gu- 


tify, too haſtily ſeized upon the circumſtance of 


this blameable exceſs, and demanded of the pu. 
liament a ſevere puniſhment. 
MopzgraTE people wiſhed that the guilty cit 


ſhould be condemned to furnſh an indemnity pro- 


portioned to the damage done in it's harbour, and 
which it deſerved for not having puniſhed this 
act of violence. This penalty was judged too 


light, and on the 13th of March 1774, a bill 


was paſſed which ſhut up the port of Boſton, aud 
which forbad that any thing ſhould be carried 
there, 

Tux court of London 9 itſelf upon 
this rigorous law, and doubted not but that it 
would bring the Boſtonians to that ſpirit of ſervi 


® From 208,333 I. 6s. 8d. to 250,0001. 
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tde with which it had been hitherto! attempted 
in vain to inſpire them, If contrary to every ap- 
pearance, theſe bold men ſhould perſevere in their 
pretenſions, their neighbours would” eagerly avail 
themſelves of the prohibition throw'n upon the 

principal port of the Colonies. At the worſt, the 
other colonies Which had been for à long time 
jealous of thut of Maffachuſet's Bay, v ouldk aban⸗ 
don it with indiffererice to it's melancholy fare, 
and would collect the immenſe trade which theſe 
misfortunes would cauſe ro flow in upon them. 
In this manner the union of the ſeveral ſettle- 
ments, which in the opinion of the mother-coun- 
try, had for fome years paſt acquired too. much 
conſiſtènee, Would be broken, 

Tat expectations of the miniſtry were in ge- 
reral froſtraret; an act of rigout ſometimes ſtrikes 
ne. The people who Have murmured while the 
form was only preparing at a diſtance, ſubmit 
when it comes to fall vpon them. It is then that 
they weigh the advantages and diſadvantages of 
teſiſtance, that they tieafure their ſtrength with 
that of their oppreſſors; it is then that a panic 
terror ſeizes thoſe which have every thing to loſe 
and nothing to gain; that they raiſe their voices, 
that they intimidate, and that they bribe; that 
diviſion is excited in the minds of men, and that 
ſociety is divided between two factions which irri- 
fate each other, which ſometimes take up arms 
and ſlay each other in the view of their tyrants, 
who behold with complacency and ſatisfaction 
the effuſion of their blood. But tyrants ſcarcely 
find any accomplices unleſs among people already 

Gg 4 cCorrupt. 
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corrupt. It is vice which gives them confederaty 
among thoſe whom they oppreſs, It is effemi, 
nacy which takes the alarm, and cannot venture 
to exchange it's tranquillity for honourable dan. 
gers. It is the vile ambition of commanding 


which lends it's aſſiſtance to deſpotiſm, and con, 


ſents to be a ſlave for the ſake of acquiring do- 
minion, to give up a people in order to divide 
their ſpoils, and to renounce the ſenſe of honou 
in order to obtain honours and titles, It is eſpe. 


cially that indifferent and cold perſonality, the 1: 


of the crimes of the people, the laſt of the vices 
of governments, for it is government which dl. 
ways gives riſe to them; it is government which, 
from principle, ſacrifices a nation to a man, and 
the happineſs of a century and of poſterity to the 
enjoyment of a day and of a moment. All theſe 
vices, which are the fruits of ah opulent and vo- 
luptuous ſoclety, of a ſociety grow'n ald ad 
come to it's laſt period, do not belong to recent 
people engaged in the toils of agriculture, The 
Americans remained united among -themſelves, 
The carrying into execution a bill which they 
called inhuman, barbarous, and deſtructive, ſery- 
ed only to confirm them in the reſolution of ſup- 
porting their rights with more unanimity and 
ſteadineſs. 

Tae minds of men grew more and more er- 
alted at Boſton. The cry of liberty was rein- 
forced by that of religion. The churches re 
ſounded with the moſt violent exhortations againſt 
England. It was undoubtedly an intereſting 
ſpectacle for philoſophy, to ſet that in the tem- 
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ples and at the feet of the altars, where ſuperſti 


tion had ſo often bleſſed the change of the people 


where the prieſts had ſo often flattered the ty- 
rants, that liberty ſhould raiſe it's voice to defend 
the privileges of an oppreſſed nation; and if we be- 
lieve that the deity condeſcends to caſt an eye 
upon the unfortunate conteſts of mankind, it 
preferred certainly to ſce it's ſanctuary conſecrat- 
ed to this uſe, and to hear hymns to liberty be- 
come part of the worſhip, addreſſed to it by it's 
miniſters. Theſe diſcourſes muſt have produced 
a great effect; and when a free people invokes' 
the aid of heaven againſt oppreſſion, they ſoon 
have recourſe to arms. WH 10 riorion ay? 

Tux other inhabitants of Mafſachuſet's Bay diſ. 
dained even the idea of taking the leaſt advan- 
rage of the diſaſters of the capital. They thought 
of nothing but tightening the bands which con- 
nected them with the Boſtonians, and were in- 
clined to bury themſelves under the ruins of their 
common country, rather than ſuffer the leaſt in- 
croachment upon rights which they had learned' 
to cheriſh more than life, | 


ALL the provinces attached themſelves to the 


cauſe of Boſton, and their attachment increaſed 
in proportion to the calamities and ſufferings of 


that unfortunate city. Being almoſt guilty of the 


lame reſiſtance which had been ſo ſeverely pu- 
riſhed, they were ſenſible that the vengeance of 
the mother-country againſt them was only delay- 
ed, and that all the grace which the moſt favour- 
ed of them can poſſibly expect, will be to be the 
laſt object of it's revenge. 
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Tursk - diſpoſitions: to a general inſurrection 
were increaſed by the act againſt Boſton, which 
was circulated throughout the continent upon 
paper edged with black, as ag emblem of the 
mourning of liberty. Anxiety communi. 
eates from one houſe to another. The citizens 
aſſemble, and converſe, in the places. All the 
preſſes teem n e full of eloquence and 
vigour. 

« TRE ſevibicied of the Britiſh parliament 
< againſt Boſton ought to make all the Ame. 
te rican provinces tremble. They have now only 
© to chooſe between fire and the ſword, between 
te the horrors of death and the yoke of a ſervile 
© and baſe obedience, The period of an im- 
c portant revolution is at length arrived, the for- 
© tunate or unfortunate ſucceſs of which will for 
te ever determine the en or admiration ct 
cc poſterity, | 
© SHALL we be free, or ſhall we be ſlaves? 1: 


de upon the ſolution of this great problem, that 


ce the deſtiny of three millions of men will de. 
te pend for the preſent and for the future, the 
© happineſs or miſery of their numberleſs de- 
te ſcendants. 

«© Rovzx yourſelves up, therefore, O you Ame- 
te ricans! for the regions you inhabit were never 
ee covered with ſuch dreadful clouds; you are 
e called rebels, becauſe you will be taxed only by 
« your repreſentatives. Juſtify this, claim by 


“ your courage, or ſeal the loſs of it with your 
6 . 
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« Ir is no longer time to delibetate, when the ® Te K 
« hand of the oppreſſor is inceſſantly at work in 


« forging chains for you; ſilence would be a, 
« crime, and ĩnaction infamy. The preſervation 
« of the rights of the republic, that is the ſu- 
« preme law. He would be the loweſt of ſlaves, 
« who, in the danger which now threatens the 
« liberty of America, would not exert his utmoſt 
« efforts to preſerve it.” | 

Sven was the general diſpoſition : bu the moſt 
important object, and the moſt difficult matter 
to effect in the midſt of the general tumult, was 
to bring about a calm, by means of which a har- 
mony of inclinations might be produced, which 
might give dignity, ſtrength, and conſiſtence to 
the reſoluitons. It is this kind of harmony, 
which, from a number of looſe and ſcattered parts, 


all of them eaſily broken, compoſes one com- 


plete whole, which it is impoſſible to ſubdue, 
unleſs one can ſucceed, in dividing it either by 
ſtrength or by policy, The neceſſity of this great 
union was perceived by the provinces of New 
Hampſhire, of Maſſachuſet's Bay, of Rhode 
Iland, of Connecticut, of New York, of New 
Jerſey, of the three counties of the Delaware, of 
Pennſylvania, of Maryland, of Virginia, and of 
the two Carolinas. Theſe twelve colonies, to 
which Georgia hath ſince acceded, ſent deputies 
to Philadelphia in the month of September 1774, 
who were appointed to defend their rights and 
their intereſts. - 

Tux diſputes between the mother-country and 


ils colonies acquired at this period a degree of 
. importance 
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importance. which they had not had before, It 
was no more a few individuals who oppoſed a 
ſtubborn veſiſtance to imperious maſters, It wa, 
the ſtruggle between one body of men and an- 
other, between the congreſs of America and the 
parliament of England, between one nation and 
another, The reſolutions taken on each ſide in- 
flamed the minds of men ſtill more and more, 
and increaſed the animoſity, Every hope of re. 
conciliation was diffipated, The fword wa 
draw'n on both ſides; Great Britain ſent tr 
into the New World, and this other hemiſphere 
prepared for it's defence. It's citizens became 
ſoldiers, The materials for the conflagration are 
collected, and the fire will ſoon break out. 
GENERAL Gacr, who commanded the royal 


troops, . ſent a detachment from Boſton on the 


night of the 18th of Auguſt 1775, with orders tg 
deſtroy a magazine of arms and proviſions col- 
lected by the Americans at Concord, This de- 
tachment met with ſome militia at Lexington, 
whom they diſperſed without much difficulty, 
continued their march with rapidity, and executed 
the orders they had received, But they had 
ſcarcely, reſumed the road to the capital, before 
they were aſſailed in a ſpace of fifteen miles by : 
furious multitude whom they deſtroyed, and by 
whom they were alſo ſlain. The blood of Eng- 
liſhmen, ſo often ſpilt in England by the hands 
of Engliſhmen, was now ſpilt in America, and 

the civil war was begun, 
Monx regular engagements were fought upon 
the ſame field of þattle in the enſuing months. 
Warren 


chiefs 
ill- tre: 
the ca 
Prizin, 
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Warren was the victim of theſe deſtructive and 3 ©,0 K 
vonatural actions. The 9 did honour to 
his remains. 

e H is not dead, faid the orator ; this excel-- 
« lent citizen ſhall not die. His memory will 
« he eternally preſent, eternally dear to all good 
« men, to all lovers of their country, He hath 
« diſplayed, in the limited career of a life of thirty- 
« three years, the talents of a ſtateſman, the vir- 
« tues of a ſenator, and the ſoul of a hero. 


« ALL you who are animated with the ſame 
« intereſt, approach the bloody corſe of Warren. nu! 
« Bathe his honourable wounds with your tears; 14 
te but do not remain too long over this inanimate 10 
« body, Return to your habitations, to inſpire a 
« deteſtation of the crime of tyranny. Let the i 
« hair of your children ſtart upon their heads at C 4 
« this horrible repreſentation, let their eyes ſpar- 
« kle, let their brows become. threatening, and 
« let their voices expreſs their indignation ; then 
© you will give them arms, and your laſt wiſh 
« will be, that they may either return d Conquerors, 
te or periſh like Warren.“ 


Taz troubles with which Maſtalbuſer Bay was 
agitated, were extended to the other provinces. 178 
The tranſactions were not indeed bloody in them, 177 
becauſe there were no Britiſh troops; but in all "| 
parts the Americans ſeized upon the forts, the | 
arms, and the proviſions; they expelled their 
chiefs and the other. agents of government, and [| 
ill-treated the inhabitants who appeared to favour ly! | | 
the cauſe of the mother-country. Some enter- 4: Wk! 
prizing men carried their boldneſs ſo =" to 18 |! 
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Al 

ſeize upon the works formerly erected by the N. 
French near Lake Champlain, between New Eng. obliged 
land and Canada, and even made an irruption int ſtorms 
that vaſt region. undatic 
Wukxx private individuals, or ſeparate diſtrict, conflag 
were ſo uſefully ſerving the common cauſe, the peratur 
congreſs was employed in the care of aſſemblinga 2g4inſt 
army, the command of which was given to George to yiel, 
Waſhington, a native of Virginia, and known ſortuna 
by a few ſucceſsful actions in the preceding war. der his | 
The new general immediately flew to Maſſachu- who di 
ſets Bay, drove the royal troops from one poſt and, by 
to another, and compelled them to ſhut themſelves; Wil and tc 
up in Boſton. Six thouſand of his old ſoldiers, which | 
who had eſcaped the ſword, ſickneſs, and eyery tate alc 
other kind of diſtreſs, preſſed either by hunger or nothing 
by the enemy, embarked on the 24th of March ſore net 
1776, with a precipitation which had all the ap. with hi 
pearance of flight, They went to' ſeek an afy- e 
lum in Nova Scotia, which, as well as Florida, ing. 1 
had remained faithful to ic's former maſters, bn 
Tus ſucceſs was the firſt ſtep of Engliſh Ame- ſhioned 
rica towards the revolution. It began to be within t 
openly wiſhed for, and the principles which juſti- his ſubſ 
fied it were univerſally diffuſed. Theſe princi- mals by 
it ples, which originated in Europe, and particularly en away 
in England, had been tranſplanted by philoſophy in che 
into America, The knowlege of the mother- number 
country was turned againſt itſelf, and it was ſaid: Men, ui 
One muſt be very careful not to confound ſo- executic 
cieties and government with each other. Let us accomp 


inveſtigate their origin in order to diſtinguiſh 
* Man, 
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May, throw'n upon the globe as it were by 
chance, ſurrounded with all the evils of nature, 


obliged to defend and protect his life againſt the 
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ſtorms and hurricanes of the air, againſt the in- 


undations of the waters, againſt the fires and the 
conflagrations of volcanos, againſt the intem- 

rature of the zones, either torrid or frozen, 
2gainſt the barrenneſs of the earth, which refuſes 
to yield him any ſubſiſtence, or againſt it's un- 


fortunate fertility, which produces poiſons un- 


der his feet, againſt the teeth of ferocious animals, 
who diſpute with him his abade and his Prey, 
and, by combating him themſelves, ſeem to in- 
tend to acquire the dominion. of the globe, of 
which he thinks himſelf the maſter : man, in this 
ſtate alone, and abandoned to himſelf, could do 
nothing for his own preſervation. It was. there- 
fore neceſſary, that he ſhould unite and aſſociate 
with his fellow-creatures, in order to make a 
common ſtock of their ſtrength and underſtand- 
ing. It is by this union that he hath been able 
to triumph over ſo many evils, that he hath fa- 
ſhioned the globe to his own uſe, kept the rivers 
within their boundaries, ſubdued the ſeas, inſured 
his ſubſiſtence, conquered one part of the ani- 
mals by compelling them to ſerve him, and driv- 
en away the reſt to a diſtance from-his empire, 
in the midſt of deſerts or of foreſts, where their 
numbers diminiſh from one century to another. 
Men, united among themſelves, have carried into 
execution what one man alone could never have 


accompliſhed, and they all. together concur in 
5 preſerving 
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IN 
BOOK preſerving their work. Such is the origin, ſuch Tacks 
re the advantages and the end of ſociety, dich not 
g GovEeRNMENT owes It's rife to the neceſſity of . all ch. 
preventing, and of repelling, the injuries which n will | 

the aſſociates had to fear from each other, II buſes, 


the centinel who watches to prevent the commer 
labours from being diſturbed, 

Society hath therefore ariſen from the neceſ. 
ſities of mankind, and government owes it's ori. 
gin to their vices. Society always tends to good; 
government ought always to tend towards repre: 

| ing evil. Society is the firſt, and in it's origi 
1 independent and free; government hath been in- 

| ſtituted for it and is only it's inftrument, The 
| former has the right of commanding, the lattet 


Bur h. 
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diſaſter 
muſt obey. Society hath created public ſtrength, Nr 
and government, which hath received it from it's Ns of a fe 
hands, ought to conſecrate it entirely to it's uſe, Wi partial a 
In a word, ſociety is eſſentially good; govern- criminat 
ment, as it is well know'n, may be, and is but ſword 
too often bad. | e hand, 
IT hath been ſaid, that we were all born equals; ra ref 
but that is not true, That we had all the ſame civilized 
rights. I do not know what rights are, where WW his miſe 
there is an inequality of talents and of ſtrength, Wh blood 
and no guarantee nor ſanction. That Nature eſt wit 
hath offered to us all the ſame habitation and the WW this 
fame reſources; that is not true. That we were ked, an 
indiſcriminately endowed with the ſame means e differs 
of defence; that is not true: nor do I know in Mee of e: 
what ſenſe it can be true that we enjoy the ſame e never 
qualities of body and of mind. o condit 
| ter devot 


Txt ou, VII 
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Taczs is an original inequality between meu * 


4 all that can be obtained from the beſt legiſla- 
on will not be to 5 it, but to n it's 


buſes. 
vor bach abt Namie hertelf produced "the 


e a ſtepmother, and by creating ſome children 


deny this, eſpecially if we go back to à period 
evious to all legiſlation, when we ſhall ſee men 
paſſionate and as vareaſonable as brutes. 

Wuar views then can the founders of nations, 
d the legiſlators, have had? To obviate all 
diſaſters of this deteſted principle, by a kind 
artificial equality, which ſhould ſubject the mem- 
rs of a ſociety; without exception; to one fingle 
partial authority. It is a ſword which is in- 
criminately ſuſpended over every head; but 
Is ſword was only ideal. It was neceſſary that 
e hand, ſome natural being, ſhould hold it. 
Taz reſult of this hath been, that the hiſtory 
civilized man is nothing more than the hiſtory. 
his miſery. All the pages of it are ſtained 
h blood, ſome with thar of the oppreſſors, 
reſt with that of the oppreſſed. 

In this point of view, man appeats more 
ked, and more unfortunate than animals, 
e different ſpecies of animals ſubfiſt at the ex- 
Ice of each other; but the ſocieties of men 
e never ceaſed to attack each other. There 
o condition in the ſame ſociety, which doth not 
ter devour, or hath not itſelf devoured, what 
or. VII. H h ever 


nich nothing can remedy, It muſt laſt for ever; 3 


ed of tyranny, by dealing with her children 


ik, and others ſtrong? It is ſcarce poſſible 
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— ſorm of government, or of artificial equili 
which hath been oppoſed to the primitive or ; 


by our forefathers, whatever ſanction they my 


mous conſent, or from permanency, are * 


different revolutions in your political conftin 


more than the legal exerciſe of an unalienable 


\ 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TR 
ever may have been, or whatever may be f 


wiral inequality. 
Bur theſe forms of government, freely cho 


have received, either from oath; or from una 


be conſidered as binding to their deſcendant 
Certainly not: and it is impoſſible that you, Eg 
liſnmen, who have ſucceſſively undergone ſo my 


tion; who have been driven from monarchy 
tyranny, from tyranny to ariſtocracy, from aril 
cracy- to democracy, and from democracy 
anarchy, it is impoſſible, I ſay, that you g 
think differently from me, without accuſing yr 
felyes of rebellion and perjury, 

Wr examine things as philoſophers ; and it 
well know'n that our ſpeculations have not os 
fioned civil wars. No ſubjects are more pat 
than we are, I ſhall therefore purſue my d 
jet, without any apprehenſion for the conl 

- quences. If people be happy under their fom 
government, they will maintain it. If the 
wretched, it will be neither your opinion 1 
mine, but the impoſſibility of ſuffering any m 
or for any longer time, which will deten 
them to change. A ſalutary commotion, wil 
the oppreſſor will call revolt, though it be 


natural right of the man who is oppreſſed, 
even of him who is not oppreſſed, 
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Man has a will, and a choice of his on; but Þ © 
he can neither have a will nor a choice for ano- 
ther; and it would be an extravagance. to exer- 
ciſe his will and his choice for him who is not yet 
born; for him who will not exiſt for many cens 
turies after, There is no individual who hath not 
a right to ſeek elſewhere a better form of governs 
ment, if he be diſſatisfied with that of his own 
country; There is no ſociety which hath not the 
ſame liberty of altering it's own form of govern- 
ment, as it's anceſtors had to adopt it. Upon 
this point, ſocieties are in the ſame ſtate as in the 
firſt inſtant of their civilization. It would be a 
great evil if it were not ſoz and indeed in that 
caſe; there could be no remedy againſt the 
greateſt of all evils. Millions of men muſt have 
been condemned to endleſs misfortune; It will 
therefore be admitted in conformity to * * * 
ciples: 

Tnar there is no form of government, the 
prerogative of which is to be immutable. 

Tua there is no political authority; created 
either yeſterday or a thouſand years ago, which 
cannot be abrogated, either ten years hence, or 
to-morrow. 

Wrozvzs thinks otherwiſe is a lave ; he is 
the idolater of the works of his on hands. 

Waotves thinks otherwiſe is a madman, who 
devotes himſelf; as well as his family, his children, 
and his children's children, to everlaſting mi- 
ſery, by granting to his anceſtors the right of 
ſtipulating for him when He was not in being, 
and by arrogating to himſelf the right of ſtipu- 
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lating for his deſcendants, who are riot yet in 
being. 

ALL authority in this world hath begun either 
by the conſent of the ſubjects, or by the ſtrengtꝭ 
of the maſter. | It may be legally put a ſtop to in 
either of the caſes. There is nothing which fx 
vours tyranny againſt liberty. | 

Tux truth of theſe principles is the more eſſer- 


tial, as every power tends, by it's nature to de- 


ſpotiſm, even in that nation which is the moſt jex- 


1ous of it's rights, even in England. 


I rave hear'd a Whig ſay, that as long as; 
bad ſovereign, or at leaſt a bad miniſter, could 
not be ſent to Tyburn with as little formality, 
parade, tumult, and ſurprize, as the moſt ob- 
ſcure malefactor, the nation would never ei- 
ther Have a proper idea, nor the full enjoyment 
of it's rights, in a manner ſuitable to a people 
who venture to think, and to call themſelves x 


| free people. This man was perhaps a fanatic; 
but madmen ſometimes utter words of profound 


trifling event may in a moment bring it into dif- 
| credit, 


ſenſe, Nevertheleſs, an adminiſtration which you 
yourſelves own to be ignorant, corrupt, and au- 
dacious, ſhall imperiouſſy precipitate you with 
impunity into the deepeſt abyſs of misforrune. 
Tus quantity of ſpecie circulating among you 
is not very conſiderable. ' You are overburdencd 
wien paper- currency, under every denomination. 
All the gold of Europe, heaped up in your treaſury, 
would be ſcarce ſufficient to pay off your nationa 
debt. It is not know'n by what kind of incredible 
illuſion this fictitious coin is kept up. The mol 
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credit. One ſingle alarm is ſufficient to inducea K 


xv 
ſudden bankruptcy. The dreadful conſequences of ns 


this breach of faith are beyond our imagination. 
And this is the moment which hath been choſen to 
make you declare againſt your colonies ; that is 
to ſay, to involve yourſelves in an unjuſt, ſenſe- 
leſs, and ruinous war. What will become of you, 
when one important branch of your commerce 
ſhall be annihilated z when you ſhall have loſt 
one third of your poſſeſſions; when you ſhall 
have maſſacred one or two millians of your fel- 
low-citizens; when your ſtrength ſhall. be ex- \ 
hauſted, your merchants ruined, your manufac- 
turers reduced to periſh for want; when your 
debt ſhall be increaſed, and your revenue dimi- 
niſhed? Beware! the blood of the Americans 
will ſooner or later fall upon your own heads. 
I's effuſion will be revenged by your own hands; 
and the moment is at hand. | 
But, you ſay, they are rebels. - - - Why are 
they ſo? Becauſe they will got be your ſlaves? 
A people who are ſubject to the will of another, 
who can diſpoſe at pleaſure of their government, 
of their Jaws, and of their commerce, who can 
tax them according to their own fancy, limit 
their induſtry, and fetter it by arbitrary prohibi- 
tions, are ſlayes, and their ſervitude is worſe 
than that which they would experience under a 
tzrant ; becauſe a tyrant may be got rid of, either 
by expulſion or by aſſaſfination. Both theſe acts 
have been done by you, Byt a nation can neither 
be put to death nor expelled. 3 can be 
expected only from a rupture, t? conſequence 
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BOOK of which muſt be the ruin of one or the other of 
= de nations, and ſometimes of both. A tyrant i; 
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a monſter with only one head, which may be 
ſtricken off at a blow. A deſpotic nation is 3 
hydra with a thouſand heads, which can only be 
ſmitten off by a thouſand ſwords at once, The 
crime of the oppreſſion exerciſed by a tvrant, ex- 
cites univerſal indignation againſt himſelf alone, 
The fame crime, committed by a numerous ſo- 
ciety, ſpreads the horror and the ſhame of i 
amongſt. a multitude, which is never aſhamed, 
It is the crime of every body, and of no body; 
and the ſentiment of miſguided deſpair knows not 
vpon what object to fix it's reſentment. 

But they are our. ſubjefs. - - - Tour ſubjeds| 
not more than the inhabitants of the province of 
m_ are the ſubjects of the county of Lancal- 

The authority of one nation over another 


ban „ be founded upon conqueſt, upon gene- ſendec 
ral confent, or upon propoſed and accepted con- would 
_ ditions. Conqueſt · is no more binding than rob- nople, 
bery. The conſent of anceſtors cannot compel quired 
deſcendants; and no conditions can be conſiſtent gation 
with the facrifice of liberty, Liberty cannot be by ex 
bartered for any thing, becauſe no equivalent the ex 
can be given for it. This is the ſpeech you have it; by 
made to your tyrants, and we now addreſs it to thwart 
you in favour of your coloniſts, / with w 
The land which they occupy is our 's. = = = = Yours! Have 

Ic i is thus you call it, becauſe you have invadel ſelves 
it, But ſuppoſing it be ſo, doth not the charter and fo 
of conceſſion oblige you to treat the Americans your d 
manne 


as your countrymen ? and do you comply wit 
this 
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this obligation? But to what purpoſe are con- K 
ceſſions and charters, which grant what one is not 


maſter of, and which, conſequently, one hath no 


tight of granting, to a ſmall number of feeble 


men, compelled by circumſtances to receive as a 
gratuity what they have a natural right to. Be- 
ſides, have the deſcendants, who are now alive, 


been invited to accede to a compact, ſigned by 
their anceſtors-? The truth of this principle 


muſt be acknowleged, or the deſcendants of 


James muſt be recalled. What right was there 
to drive him away, which we had not equally 
to ſeparate from you ? ſay the Americans. And 
what anſwer can be made to them ? 

They are ungrateful ; we are their founders z we 


have been their defenders ;, we have indebted ourſelves 


for them. - - For yourſclves, you may ſay, as 
much, vr more than for them. If you have de- 
fended them, it is in the ſame manner as. you 
would have defended the Sultan of Conſtanti- 
nople, if your ambition or your intereſt had re- 
quired it, But have they not repaid this obli- 
eation, by delivering to you their productions, 
by excluſively receiving your merchandize, at 
the exorbitant price you have choſen to put upon 
it; by ſubmitting to the prohibitions, which 
thwarted their induſtry, and to the reſtrictions 
with which you have. oppreſſed their property ? 
Have they not aſſiſted you, and indebted them- 
ſelves for you? Have' they not taken up arms, 
and fought for you ? Have they not acceded to 
your demands, when you have made them in a 
manner ſuitable to freemen ? When have they 

H h 4 ever 


. * 
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-B'O ook . ever refuſed you any thing, unleſs when preſene. 
ing your bayoners ta their breaſts, you have ſaid 

to them, Your treaſure, or your life ; die, or be ow 

faves. What | becauſe you have been benef. 

2) cent, have you the right to become oppreſſon 
Will the nations, alſo, convert their expectatiom 

| of gratitude into a barbarous pretence to diſgrace 

| and inſult thoſe who have had the misfortune 
| d. receiye their benefits? Individuals, perhaps, 
» though it be not their duty, may in their bene: 
factors bear with their tyrants, In them, un. 
4oubtedly, it is great, it is magnanimous, tg 
conſent to be unhappy, rather than be ungrate- 

4 ful, But the fyſtem of morality: among nations 
1 is different. The public felicity is the fit 
law, as it is the firſt duty. The primary obli- 

. gation of theſe great bodies is towards them- 

ſelves. They owe, above all things, liberty and 

- juſtice to thoſe who compoſe them. Every child 

who is born in a ſtate, every citizen who come: 

to breathe the air of a country which he hat 

choſen for himſelf, or -which nature hath given 

him, has a right'to the greateſt degree of happi- 

neſs he can poſſibly enjoy. Every obligation 

which cannot be reconciled with that principle ls 

void. Every contrary claim is an incroachment 

upon his rights. Of. what concern is it to him, 

| if his anceſtors have been - favoured, when he 
oh himſelf is deſtined to be the victim! ? By what 
right can we exact the payment of this uſurious 

debt of benefits, which he hath. not even expt- your at 

rienced? No. To arrogate to one's ſelf a ſimi- of this 

lar claim, againſt a whole nation and it's poſte- thing | 
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rity, is to ſubvert all the ideas of order and po- 2 82* 
licy ; it is to betray all the laws of morality, Gwynn 
while we invoke their countenance. What hath 


not England done for Hanover! But is Hanover 
ſubje&t to your command? All the republies of 
Greece were connected with each other by mutual 


ſervices: Did any one of them exact, as a token 


of gratitude, the right of diſpoſing of the admi- 


niſtration of the pn rtf that had received the. 


obligation? 

But our honour is compromiſed. - = = Say rather, 
the honour of your bad miniſters, and not your 
own, In what conſiſts the real honour of him 
who is in an error? Is it to perſiſt in it, or to 
acknowlege it ? The man who returns to ſenti- 
ments of juſtice -hath no occaſion to be aſhamed. 
Engliſhmen, you have been too precipitate, Why 
did you not wait till riches had corrupted the 
Americans, as you are corrupted? Then they 
would have been as little concerned for their 
liberty, as you for your's. Then, ſubdued by 
wealth, your arms would have bgen uſeleſs. But 
you have attacked them in an inſtant, when what 
they had to loſe, liberty, could not be balanced 
by what they had to preſerve. 

But in later times they would have become ſtill more 
numerous, = = - - I acknowlege it, You have there- 
fore only attempted the enſlaving of a people, 
whom time would bave ſer free in ſpite of you. 
In twenty or thirty years, the remembrance of 
your atrocious deeds will be recent ; and the fruit 
of them will be taken away from you: then, no- 
thing but ſhame and remorſe will remain to you. 

There 
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There is 4 decree of natute which! you cannot 


change it is, that great bodies always give lay 


to ſmaller ones. But if the Americans ſhould 
then undertake againſt. Great Britain what yoy 
have undertaken againſt them, would you not G 
to them exactly what they ſay to you at this in- 
ſtant. Wherefore ſhould morives which affed 
you but little, coming from them, appear mor 
Talia when coming from ou? 
They will neither, obey our parliament, nor aden 
bur conflitution, - = = Have ey oy or cu 
| an change them? | 
We obey them without bing had, alle; in pa 
4 or without having at preſent, any influence m 
them.. + That is to ſay, that you are flaves 
and that you cannot ſuffer freemen. | Neverths 
' . Jeſs, do not confound the poſition of the Ameri 
_ cans with yours. You have repreſentatives, and 
they have none; you have voices which ſpeak far 
ou, and no one ſtipulates for them. If the 
voices be bought and ſold, chis is an excellent 
reaſon. for them to diſclaim this advantage. 
bey would be are few = = = Arena 
you ſo of them? | fe 
They will never be- able to ſupport themloe with 
out us.. = = If that be the caſe, keep quiet; n. 
| _ "__ will bring them back to ou. 

But what if we could not ſubſiſt without them ? -+» 
This would be a great misfortune: but to cu 
their throats, in order to e it, is a ſingulr 
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behave improperly. - - « = Their intereſt and their 825 
good !, Who hath. appointed you the Judges of of 9 


theſe two points which touch them ſo nearly, and 
which they ought to know better than you? If 


it ſhould happen that a citizen ſhould enter by 


force into the houſe of another, upon a pretence 
that he was a man of great underftanding, and 
that no one was more capable of maintaining 
good order and peace at his neighbour's houſe ; 
would not his neighbour have a right to deſire 

him to withdraw, and: concern himſelf about his 
own affairs? But what ſhall we ſay if the affairs 


of this officious hypocrite were much in diſorder. 
If he were nothing more than an ambitious man, 
who under pretence of governing wanted to 


uſurp; if under the maſk of benevolence he con- 
cealed only views full of injuſtice, ſuch for in- 
ſtance, as the endeavour to relieve his own dif- 
ficulties at the expence of his fellow-citizens ? 

We are the motber- country. What, are the moſt 
ſacred names always to ſerve as veils to ambi- 
tion and to intereſt? If you be the mother- 
country fulfil the duties of it. Moreover, the 


colony is formed of different nations, among 


whom ſome will grant and others will refuſe you 
this title, While all of them will ſay to yeu at 
once; there is a time when' the authority of pa- 
rents over their children is to ceaſe, and this time 
is that when children can provide for themſelves. 
What term have you fixed for our emancipation ? 


Be honeſt, and confeſs you flattered yourſelves f 


that you ſhould have kept vs under perpecual 
tucelage, This turelage however might be ſup- 
© portable, 
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00k portable, if it were not changed for us into a 
—— unbcarable conſtraint; if our advantage wer 
not inceſſantly ſacrificed to your's; if we were ng: 
obliged to ſuffer a multitude of oppreſſions in de. 
tail from the. governors, the judges, the finan- 
ciers, and the military men whom you ſend u 
us; if moſt of them at their arrival in our cl. 
mates did not bring with them degraded charac. 
ters, ruined fortunes, rapacious hands, and the 
inſolence of ſubaltern tyrants, who, tired with 
obeying the laws in their own country, come ty 
indemnify themſclves in'a New World, by exer. 
ciling there a power which is too frequently arhi. 
trary. Lou are the mother-country, but fa 
from encouraging our progreſs you ſtand in ane 
of it. You confine our induſtry and you coun- 
teract our riſing ſtrength. Nature, in favouring 
us, diſappoints your ſecret wiſhes ;. or rather, ir 
is your deſire that ſhe ſnould remain in a ſtate af 
eternal infancy, with reſpect to every thing that 
may be uſeful to us; and notwithſtanding this 
that we ſhould il] be robuſt ſlaves to ſerve you, 
and inceſſantly to ſupply your avidity with ner 
ſources of wealth. Is this being a mother? l; 
this being our country? Alas! in the foreſts tha 
ſurround us, Nature hath beſtowed a milder in- 
ſtinct on the wild beaſt, who, when ſhe is become 
a mother, doth not at leaſt devour Hale to whom 
ſhe hath given birth, 


If we agreed to all their pretenſions they evoul 


ſoon be bappier than weare,—And why not? If you 
be corrupted why ſhould they be ſo? If you in. 


Cline to cent muſt they alſo imitate your & 
ample; 
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ample ? If you were their maſter, why ſhould you * 00 K 
nor confer the property of another power to your 1 


ſovereign ? Why ſhould you not make him your 
deſpot, as you have declared him by a ſolemn 
act the deſpot of Canada? Muſt they then have 
ratified this extravagant conceſſion ? and if they 
had ratified it, muſt they have obeyed the ſove- 
reign you would have given them? and muſt they 
have taken up arms againſt you in obedience to 
his orders ? The king of England hath a negative 


power. No law can be enacted there without 


his conſent. This power, the inconvenience of 
which you daily experience, why ſhould the 


Americans grant it to him among themſelyes ? - 


Would it be to deprive him of it one day by tak- 
ing up arms, as it- will happen to you if your go- 
vernment ſhould be improved? What advantage 
can you find in ſubjecting them to a vicious con- 
ſtitution? . 

Vicious or not, this conſtitution is our's, and it muſt 
be generally acknowleged and accepted by all who bear 
the Engliſh name ; otherwiſe, each of our provinces 
grverning itſelf in it's own way, having it's own 
laws, and pretending to independence, we fhould ceaſe 
ta ferm a national body, and ſhould be nothing more 
than a colle ion of ſmall inſulated republics divided, 
mneeſſantly at war with each other, and eaſily invaded 
by a common enemy. The ſagacious and powerful 
Philip, capable of undertaking this enterprize, is near 


Sveeos1NG- him to be near you, he is at 4 

liſtance from the Americans. A privilege which 
ay be attended with fome incanyenience to 

you, 


5 
'B 5 K you; is not the leſs a privilege. But, ſeparated 
— as they are from Great Britain, by immenk 


ſtrength, or for or againſt your ſecurity? That uni. 


.urge your laws to them when they are oppreſſed 


© when they appeal to them in their favour. Yo; 


and yet you put the poniard to the throat of yout 


to ſend it, and their's is forced to be ſent to you, 


and this iron to you in the rough ſtate, Wha 


danger, it was neceſſary that their loſſes ſhould 


call them your fellow-citizens, and it is tha 
you invite them to accept your conſtitution 


_” 
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ſeas, of what concern is it to you whether your 
colonies accept or reject your conſtitutions! 
What has this to do either for or againſt yoy 


ty, of which you exaggerate the advantages, i 
alſo nothing more than a vain pretence, You 


by them, and you trample upon them yourſelys 


tax yourſelves, and you want to tax them, When 
the leaſt incroachment is attempted upon this pri 

vilege, you exclaim with rage, you take up arms; 
and you are ready to devote- yourſelves to deat 


fellow citizen to compel him to renounce it, Your 
ports are open to all nations, and you ſhut uy 
thoſe of the coloniſts from them. Your met. 
chandiſe is conyeyed to all parts where you chooſe 


You manufacture, and you will not ſuffer them u 
do the ſame. They have hides and they hare 
iron, and you compel them to deliver theſe hide 


you get at a low price, they muſt purchaſe fron 
you at the price which your rapaciouſneſs er 

ated. You ſacrifice them to your merchants; 
and becauſe your Eaſt India Company was it 


be repaired by the Americans. And yet ju 


2 Thx 
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This unity, this league, which ſeems ſo neceſ-. 5 8 * 
ſary to you, is nothing more than the league of Wann 


the fooliſh animals in the fable; among which 


you have reſerved to yourelt * pare of * | 


lion. 
PexHAPS you have only ſuffered youtkives to 


be induced to fill the New World with blood 
and ravages; merely from a falſe point of honours - 
We like to perſuade ourſelves, that ſo many enor- 
mities have not been the conſequence of a pro- 


ject coolly concerted, You have been told, that 
the Americans. were nothing more than' a baſe 
herd of cowards, whom the leaſt threat would 
induce with fear and conſternation to comply 


with every thing you choſe to exact. Inſtead of 


thoſe puſillanimous men, who had been deſeribed 


to you, and whom you had been taught to ex- | 


pet, you met with brave people, true Engliſh- 
men, and fellow-citizens worthy of you. Was 
this a reaſon for increaſing your anger? What! 
have your anceſtors admired the Dutch ſhaking off 
the Spaniſh yoke ;. and ſhall you be aſtoniſhed that 
your deſceridants, your countrymen, your brethren, 
thoſe who felt your blood circulating in their 
veins, ſhould rather chooſe to ſpill it than ſub- 
mit to the yoke, and ſhould prefer death to a life 


of ſlavery? A ſtranger, over whom you would 


aſſume the ſame pretenſions, would have diſarm- 
ed you; if laying bare his breaſt he had faid, 
Bury your dagger bere, or leave 'me free. © And yet 
you murder your brother, and you murder him 
without remorſe, becauſe he is your brother! 
Engliſhmen | what can be more ignominious than 

the 
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%% the ferociouſneſs of a man proud of his liberty; 
and incroaching upon that of another ? Muſt ye 
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be taught to believe, that the greateſt enemy of 
liberty is the man who enjoys it? Alas ! we are 
but too much diſpoſed to believe it. Enemies 
to kings, you have all their havghtineſs. - Ene- 
mies to the toyal prerogative, you diſplay it in 
all parts. You ſhew yourſelves. tyrants every 
where, Tyrants of nations and of your colonies; 
if you ſhould prevail in this conteſt; it is Lecauſe 
heaven will have been inattentive to the vows 
that are addreſſed to it from all regions of the 


proud ſatellites, tell me what will become of them, 
if there ſhould. ariſe in the New World an elo- 


quent man, who ſhould promiſe eternal ſalvation 


to thoſe who ſhould periſh ſword in hand, the 
martyrs of liberty: Americans, let your prieſt 
be inceſſantly ſeen in your pulpits, with crowns 
in their hands, and ſhewing you the heavens 
opened. Prieſts of the New World, it is time 
to expiate the antient fanaticiſm, which hath de- 


ſolated and ravaged America, by a fanaticiſm more 


fortunate, the offspring of politics and of liberty; 
But you will not deceive your fellow-citizens, 
God who is the firſt principle of juſtice and of 
order abhors tyrants. God hath imprinted in the 
heart of man the ſacred love of liberty, and will 
not ſuffer that ſervitude ſhould degrade and dif- 
figure the moſt beautiful of his works; If apo- 
theoſis be due to man, it is certainly to him who 


fights and dies for his country. Place his image 
in 
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u your churches, and put it near your altars. Tt 


will be the worſhip of the country, Compoſe a 


licical and religious calendar, in which every 
day ſhall be marked with the name of ſotne one 
of thoſe heroes who ſhall have ſpilt his blood to 
make you free, Your poſterity will read theni 
one” day with a holy reſpe&t; they, will ſay, 
theſe are the names of thoſe who have ſet kalf 
the world at liberty, and who, exerting themſelves 
for our happineſs before we exiſted, have pre- 
vented that at our birth we ſhould hear the rattling 
of chains over our cradles, | 


Waen the cauſe of the colonies was debated 


in the national aſſemblies, we have heard many 


excellent pleadings pronounced in their favour. 
But perhaps the followiag would have been the 
moſt proper to addreſs to tem: 

« I wiLL ſay nothing to you, Gentlemen, of the 
i juſtice or injuſtice of your pretentions. I am 
* not ſo much a ſtranger to public affairs, to be ig- 
« noraht that this preliminary examination, which 


« ig ſacred in all other circumſtances of life, would 


« be improper and ridiculous in this. I will not 


* enter into what expectations you may have of 
* ſucceſs, nor will I examine whether you will 
prevail in this cauſe, although this ſubject 
might appeat of ſome importance to you, and 
* might probably engage your attention. Nor 
« will I even compare the advantages of your. 


* ſituation if you ſhould ſucceed, with the con- 


* ſequences that will follow if you ſhould fail. 
But I will ſuppoſe at once, that you have re- 
* duced the colonies to the degree of ſervitude 
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which you require, I only wiſh to be informed 
how you will maintain them in it. Will it be 
by a ſtanding army? But this army, which 
will exhauſt you of men and money, will i 
follow or not the increaſe of population? There 
are but two anſwers to be made to this queſtion, 
and of theſe two anſwers one ſeems to me to be 
abſurd, and the other brings you back tothe 
ſituation in which you now are. I have re. 
fleted much upon the matter, and if I miſtake 
not, I have diſcovered the. only reaſonable 
and ſure meaſure you have to purſue, This 
is, as foon as you ſhall have made yourſelves 
maſters of them, to ſtop the progreſs of populs 
tion, ſince it appears to you more adyants 
geous, more honourable, and more proper to 
rule over a ſmall number of ſlaves, than to 
have a nation of freemen for 1 equals and 
friends, 
« Bur you will aſk me how is ts progreſs of 
population to be ſtopped? The expedient 
might perhaps diſguſt men of weak and pull. 
lanimous minds; but fortunately there ar 
none ſuch in this auguſt aſſembly. This er 
pedient is to put to death, without mercy, tit 
greateſt part of theſe unworthy rebels, and v 
reduce the reſt to the, condition of Negros 
The brave and generous Spartans, ſo celebrat 
ed in ancient and modern hiftory, have ſet you 
the example, Like them, with their fac 


muffled up in their cloaks, let our fellow-cit- 
zens and ſatellites go out clandeſtinely in tt 


night-time, and mallacre the children of ou 
, 6% Helo 
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# Helots by the fide of theit fathers and on the ® 9,0 K 
t breaſts of their mothers, leaving only a ſuffi- -=. 


« cient number of them alive for the labours, 
t« and for our ſecurity.” 

ExGLISHMEN, you ſhudder at this hortid pro- 
poſal, and you aſk what meaſure might be 
adopted z either conquerors or conquered, this is 
what you have to do: If the reſentment excited 
by your barbarities can be calmed, if the Ame- 
ticans can ſhut their eyes upon the ravages that 


ſurround them, if when walking over the ruing 


of their cities reduced to aſhes, and of their ha- 
bitations deſtroyed, over the bones of their fel- 
Jow-citizens ſcattered in the field z if while they 
breathe the ſcent of blood which your hands have 
ſpilt in all parts, it can be poſſible that they 
ſhould forget the enormities of your deſpotiſm 
if they can allow themſelves to put the leaſt truſt 
in your diſcourſes, and can perfuade themſelves 
hat, you have ſeriouſly renounced the injuſtice of 
your ptetentions, begin by recalling the aſſaſſins 
ho are in your pay; reſtore liberty to thejr 
ports, which you now keep blocked up ; let your 
eſſels depart from theit coaſts z and if there be a 
viſe citizen among you, let him take an olive 
ranch in his hand, let him prefent himſelf to 
hem and ſay { - 

« © you, our fellow-citizens and our old 
friends, allow us to uſe this title; we have 
indeed profaned ir, but our repentance makes 
* us worthy of reſuming it, and we ſhall here- 
* after aſpire to the glory of preſerving it; we 
. confeſs, i in the preſence of Heaven, and of this 

Ii 2 « earth, 
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earth, which have been witneſſes of it, thy 
our pretentions have been unjuſt, and our pro- 
ceedings barbarous. Forget them as we do. 
Build up your ramparts and your fortreſſe, 
Aſſemble yourſelves again in your peaceable 
habitations. Let us wipe out from our me. 
mory even the laſt drop of blood that has been 
ſpilt. We admire the generous ſpirit which 
hath directed you. It is the ſame to which in 
ſimilar circumſtances we have owed our ſalys 
tion. It is particularly by theſe ſigns that we 
know you to be our fellow-citizens and our 
brethren: Your wiſh is liberty and you hal 
be free. You ſhall be free in all the extent 
that we ourſelves have attached to this ſacred 
name. It is not from us that you hold thi 
right, we can neither give it nor take it any 
from you. You have received it as we har, 
from nature, which the crime and the ſword df 
tyrants can fight againſt but cannot deſtrq, 
We pretend not to any kind of ſuperiority or 
you, the honour of aſpiring to an equality i 
ſufficiently glorious for us. We are too vel 
acquainted with the ineſtimable advantaged 
governing ourſelves, to be deſirous hereaſter d 
depriving you of it. 

« MasTzRs and ſupreme arbitrators of you 
own legiſlation, if in your States you can cr 
ate a better form of government than our's 
we congratulate you previouſly upon it, Yout 
happineſs will inſpire us with no other ſent 
ment than the deſire of imitating you. Fom 


for yourſelves conſtitutions adapted to your 
„ ce climate, 
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« climate, to your ſoil, and to the New World, 


« which you are civilizing. Who can be better 
« acquainted with your own wants than your- 


« ſelves? Proud and virtuous ſouls; ſuch as 


« your's are, ought not to obey any laws ex- 


« cept thoſe which they give themſelves. Every 


« other yoke would be unworthy of them. Re- 
« gulate your taxes yourſelves, We only aſk of 
« you to conform to our cuſtom in the levying 
« of the impoſt. We will preſent you with a 
« ſtate of our wants, and you will determine 
« yourſelves the juſt proportion between your 
« ſupplies and your riches, 

« MorgoveR, exerciſe your own induſtry as 
« we do our's, and that without any reſtraint, 
e Make the beſt advantage of the benefits of Na- 
« ture, and of the fertile regions which you in- 
it habit. Let the iron of your mines, the fleeces 
« of your flocks, the ſkins of thewild animals wan- 
« dering in your foreſts, 'be prepared in your 
« own manufactures, and acquire in your hands 
« an additional value. Let your ports be free. 
« Let your commodiries and the productions 
i of your arts be conveyed to all parts of the 
« world, from whence you may alſo derive all 
« thoſe which you are in want of. This is one 
« of our privileges, let it alſo be your's. The 
te empire of the ocean, which we have ſubdued 
te by two centuries of grandeur and glory, belongs 
« to you as well as to us. We will be united 
e by the ties of commerce. You will bring your 
% productions to us, which we will accept in pre- 
« ference to thoſe of all other peaple, and we 
11 3 « hope 
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BOOK te hope chat you will prefer our's to thoſe of for 


= z cc reign nations, without however being reſtrain, 


ct ed to it by any law, unleſs by that of the com. 
te mon intereſt, and by the title of fellow-citizeny 
te and friends. 0 

« LET your ſhips and our's, decorated with 
tc the ſame flag, cover the ſeas, and when theſe 
ce friendly veſſels ſhall meet in the midſt of the 
te deſerts of the ocean, let ſhouts of joy be heard 
te on bath ſides. Let peace be renewed, and let 


4 concord laſt for ever between us. We under. 


te ſtand at length, that the chain of reciprocy 
te beneyolence, is the only one that can connec 
te empires at ſuch a diſtance, and that even 
& other principle of union would be unjuſt an 
tc precarious. 

* AccorDinG to this new plan of everlaſting 


u friendſhip, let agriculture, | induſtry, legiſs 


ce tion, the arts, and that firſt of all ſciences, 


te that of doing the greateſt good to States and 


te to mankind, be improved among us, Let the 
te account of your happineſs invite around your 
dwellings all the unfortunate men upon the 
te face of the earth. Let tyrants of all countri, 
te and all oppreſſors, whether political or reli 
te gious, know, that there exiſts a place upon 


F the earth where one may eſcape from their 
cc chains; where humanity diſgraced hath raiſed 
te it's head again; where the harveſts grow for 


te the poor; where the laws are no more that 
te the guarantee of happineſs; where religion i 
** free, and conſcience hath. ceaſed to be a ſlave; 


4 where Nature, in a word, ſeems to wiſh to 


ce juſtif 
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« juſtify herſelf for having created man, and B 90K 


„ where government for ſo long a time guilty ——— 


« yer all the earth, at length makes ample re- 
« paration for it's crimes, Let the idea of ſuch 
t an aſylum alarm the deſpots, and ſerve as a 
« reſtraint to them; for if the happineſs'of man- 
« kind be a matter of indifference to them, they 
« are at leaſt ambitious and avaritious, and are 
therefore anxious to preſerve both their power 
te and their riches. 

« Ws ourſelves, Ol our fellow - citizens and our 
« friends, we ourſelves will profit by your example, 
« [f our conſtitution ſhould be impaired; if pub- 
e lic wealth ſhould corrupt the court, and the court 
« the nation; if our kings, to whom we have 
« given ſo many terrible leſſons, ſhould at length 
« forget them; if we who were an auguſt people, 
te were threatened with becoming the meaneſt 
« and vileſt of all herds by ſelling ourſelves ; 
* the ſight of your virtues and of your laws might 
perhaps reanimate us. It would recall to our 
« degraded minds both the value and the gran- 
« deur of liberty; and if this example ſhould be 
« ineffeftual; if ſlavery, the conlequence of ve- 
nal corruption, ſhould one day eſtabliſh itſelf 
* in that ſame country, which hath been de- 
e luged with blood in the cauſe of liberty, and 
« where our fathers have ſeen ſcaffolds erected 
te for tyrants; we will then abandon this un- 
e grateful land devoted to deſpotiſm, and we 
e will leave the monſter to reign over a deſert, 
* You will then receive us as friends and bre- 
* thren, You will partake with us that ſoil, that 


Ii 4 K air, 


8 hopes and our wiſhęs. 
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air, as free as the ſouls of it's generous inha. 
bitants and thanks to your virtues, we ſhall 
find England and a country again, 
te Suez are, braye fellow-citizens, both our 


Receive therefore our 


te oaths as the pledges of ſo holy an alliance. Let 
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us invoke, to render this treaty more ſolemn, let 


e us inyoke our common anceſtors, who haye 


all been animated with the ſpirit of liberty 2 
you are, and who have not feared to die in it's 


© defence, Let us call to witneſs the memory 


of the illuſtrious founders of your colonies, 
that of your auguſt legiſlators, of the philoſo- 
pher Locke, who was the firſt man upon earth 


* who made a code of toleration, and of the ve- 


nerable Penn, who firſt founded a city of 
brothers. The ſouls of theſe great men, whoſe 
eyes are undoubtedly in this. moment fixed 
upon us, are worthy to preſide : at a treaty 
which is to ſecure the peace of two worlds. 
Let us ſwear in their preſence, and upon thoſe 
arms with which you have fought us, to re- 
main ever united and faithful; and when we 
have pronounced all together an oath of peace, 
then let theſe ſame arms be taken up, and let 


them be conveyed into a ſacred depoſit, where 


fathers will ſhew them to every riſing gener - 
tion ; and there let them be kept faithfully from 
age to age, in order to be one day turned 
againſt the firſt man, whether Engliſh or Ame- 
rican, who ſhall dare to propoſe the breaking 


* off of this alliance, equally uſeful and equally 


honourable to both nations.“ 
Ar 
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Ar this diſcourſe methinks I hear the cities, ® © LEE 


the hamlets, the fields, and all the ſhores of North Cpnw 


America, reſound with acclamations, and repeat- 
ing with emotion the name of their Engliſh bre- 
thren, the name of the mother- country. Joyful 
fireworks ſucceed to the conflagrations of diſcord, 

and in the mean while, the nations, jealous of your 
power, will remain ſilent in aſtoniſhment and 
deſpair. 

THz parliament i is going to iNemble, nd what 
have we to expect? Will the voice of reaſon be 
hear'd there; or will they perſevere in their folly ? 
Will they be the defenders of the people, or the 
inſtrument of the tyranny of miniſters ? Will their 
acts be the decrees of a free nation, or edits 
dictated by the court? I attend at the debates. 
Theſe revered places reſound with harangues 
full of moderation and wiſdom. Soft perſuaſion 
ſeems to flow from the lips of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed orators, They draw tears from the au- 
dience. My heart is elated with hope, when 
ſuddenly a voice, the organ of deſpotiſm and 
of war, ſuſpends this delightful emotion. 


c ENGLISHMEN,” faith this furious declaim- 


er, © can you heſitate one moment? They are 
« your rights, your moſt important intereſts ; 
« 1t is the glory of your name which muſt be 
e defended, Theſe great benefits are not at- 
te tacked by a foxeign power, but threatened by 
« a domeſtic enemy, The danger is the greater, 
te the outrage more ſenſibly felt, 

e BzTwEeN two rival nations in arms for mu- 
* tual pretenſions, policy may ſometimes ſuſpend 
* the fight, Againſt rebellious ſubjects the 

8 « greateſt 
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greateſt fault is delay, All moderation i 
weakneſs, The ſtandard of rebellion wa 
raiſed by boldneſs; let it be pulled down by 
force. Let the ſword of juſtice fall upon 
thoſe who have unſheathed it. Let us loſe 0 
time: to ſtifle revolutions, there is a firſt mo- 
ment which muſt be ſeized upon. Let us not 
leave to aſtoniſhed minds the leiſyre to accuſtom 
themſelyes to their crime ; to the chiefs, the 
time to confirm their power; nor to the peo. 
ple, that of learning to obey new maſter, 
The people in a rebellion are almoſt alway; 
draw'n away by ſome foreign impulſe; neither 
their fury, nor their hatred, nor their attach- 
ment, belong to them. Their paſſions are 
given to them as their weapons, Let us dif. 
play before their eyes the ſtrength and ma- 


jeſty of the Britiſh empire. They will ſoon fall 


down at our feet ; they will paſs on, in an in- 
ſtant, from terror to remorſe, and from re- 
morſe to obedience, If we muſt have recourſe 
to the ſeverity of arms, let there be no quar- 
ter. In civil war, mercy is the moſt falſe of 
all virtues. When once the ſword is draw'n, 


it ſhould never be ſheathed till ſubmiſſion be 


attained, Henceforward it is their's to anſwer 
to heaven and to earth for their own misfor- 
tunes. Let us conſider, that a temporary ſe⸗ 


verity, exerciſed in theſe rebellious regions, 

muſt ſecure to us obedience and peace for ages 

to come. 

« To ſuſpend our exertions, and to diſarm us, 

we are repeatedly told, that this country | 
« peopled 
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« peopled with our fellow- citizens, our friends, 1 
« and our brothers. What, ſhall we invoke in 
« their fayour names which they have outraged, 
« and ties which they have broken? Theſe 
e names, and theſe ſacred ties, are the things 
« that accuſe them, and pronounce them guilty, 
« Since when do thoſe titles, ſo revered, im- 
« poſe duties only upon us. Since when have 
« rebellious children the right of taking up ar 
te againſt their mother, of depriving her of her 
« inheritance, and of tearing her to pieces? 
6e They talk of liberty, I reſpect the name as 
« much as they do: but, is this liberty inde- 
i pendence? Is it the right of ſubverting a le- 
te giſlation, eſtabliſhed and founded for two cen- 
te turies paſt? Is it the right of uſurping all our 
rights. They talk of liberty; and I talk of 
e the ſupremacy and the ſovereign power of 
« England. 

« Wnar, if they had any complaints to make, 

tt if they refuſed to bear with us a ſmall portion 
of the burthen which oppreſſes us, and to ſhare 
4 in our expences, as we make them ſhare in 
* our grandeur, had they no other way of doing 
e this, but by rebellion, but by arms? They 
te are called our fellow-citizens, and our friends; 
* but | behold in them nothing more than our 
e perſecutors, and the moſt cruel enemies of our 
* country. Undoubtedly, we have had common 
* anceſtors ; but theſe reſpectable forefathers I 
* myſelf call upon with confidence. If their 
te ſhades could reſume their place here, their in- 
ce dignation would be equal to our's. With 

« what 
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<a © what reſentment would theſe virtuous Citizeng 


— „ hear, that thoſe of their deſcendants who had 


& ſettled beyond the ſeas, had no ſooner felt their 
« own ſtrength, than they had made the guilty 


e trial of it againſt their country; and that 


te they have turned her own benefits againſt her, 
« All of them, yes, all' of them, even that pa- 
te cifick ſer into whom their founder inſtilled the 


ec duty of never ſteeping their hands in blood; 


« they who had reſpected the rights and the lives 
« of ſavage people; they who, in the enthuſiaſm 
te of humanity, have broken the fetters of their 
te ſlaves; at preſent equally faithleſs to their 
© country and to their religion, take up arms 


for the purpoſe of carnage, and to uſe them 


« againſt you. They treat all men as their bre. 
te thren, and you alone, of all people, are ex- 
tc cluded from this title. They have taught the 
ce world, that the ſavage Americans, and the 
« Negroes of Africa, are henceforth leſs ſtrangers 


c to them than the citizens of England, 


« Arm yourſelves, therefore, avenge your of- 


- & fended rights, avenge your greatneſs betrayed, 


« Diſplay that power, which makes itſelf be 
« feared in Europe, in Africa, and in India; 
te and which hath ſo often aſtoniſhed America 
te itſelf; and ſince between a ſovereign people, 
* and the ſubje& that rebels, there can hence- 
te forth be no other treaty than that of force, 
« let force determine the matter. Preſerve, and 
te retake that univerſe which belongs to you, 
« and which ingratitude and boldneſs would de- 
te prive you of.“ 

Txt 
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Taz ſophiſms of a vehement orator, ſupported 3 20 K 


by the influence of the crown, and by national 
pride, extinguiſhed in moſt of the repreſentatives 
of the people the deſire of a pacific arrangement, 
The new reſolutions are ſimilar to the former. 


XVII. 
— — 
England re- 
ſolves to re» 
duce her 
colomes by 
force. 


Every thing in them even bears, in a more deciſive - 


manner, the ſtamp of ferociouſneſs and deſpotiſm, 
Armies are raiſed, and fleets are equipped. The 
generals and the admirals ſail towards the New 
World, with deſtructive and ſanguinary orders 
and plans. Nothing but unreſerved ſubmiſſion 
can preſerve or put a ſtop to the ravages ordained 
againſt the colonies, 

Tur this memorable period, the 8 
had confined themſelves to a reſiſtance authorized 
by the Engliſh laws themſelves. They had 
ſhew'n no other ambition, but that of being 
maintained in the very limited rights which they 
had always enjoyed. Their chiefs, even, who 
might be ſuppoſed to have more extenſive views, 
had not yet ventured to ſpeak to the people of 
any thing more than an advantageous accommo- 
dation, By going further, they would have been 
apprehenſive of loſing the confidence of the peo- 
ple, attached by habit to an empire under the 
protection of which they had proſpered. The re- 
port of the great preparations that were making 
for war in the Old Hemiſphere, either to enſlave 
or to reduce the New one to aſhes, extinguiſhed 


what remains there might be of affection for the 


original government, It now remained only to 
ioſpire the minds of men with energy. This ef- 
fect was produced by a work intitled Common 
Senſe. 


* 
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BOOK Senſe. We ſhall here give an account of ibe 
waz ground-work of this doctrine, without confining 


tion completely formed. 


the elevation that is ſuitable to it. 


ourſelves preciſely to the order the writer hath 
adopted. 

Nzvzs, ſays che author of this celebrated work, 
never did an intereſt of greater importance en. 
gage the attention of the nations. It is not the 
concern of a city, or of a province, it is that of 
an immenſe continent; and of a great part of the 
globe. It is not the concern of a day, it is that 
of ages. The preſent period will determine the 
fate of a long futurity ; and many hundred years 
afrer the ceſſation of our exiſtence; the ſun, in 
giving light to this hemiſphere; will ſhine either 
upon our ſhame or our glory. We have for a 


long time talked of reconciliation and peace; but 


every thing 1s changed. As ſoon as arms are 
taken up, as ſoon as the firſt drop of blood is 
ſpilr, the time for debate is paſt, One day hath 


given riſe to a revolution. One wy hath tranſ- 
ported us into a new age. 


Max of timorous minds, and who judge of the 
future by the paſt, think we are in want of the 
protection of England. She may be uſeful to a 
riſing colony; ſhe is become dangerous to a na- 
Infancy ſtands in need 
of ſupport, but youth muſt walk free, and with 
Between one 
nation and another, .as between man and man, 
he who can have the power and the right to pro- 
tet me, may alſo have the power and the will to 
do me an injury. I give up the protector, in ot- 
der that I may not have a maſter to fear. 


Is 
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tx Europe, the people are too cloſely preſſed ® 


together, to admit this part of the globe to enjoy Gyms 


conſtant peace, The intereſts of courts and of 
nations are always claſhing with each other. As 
the friends of England, we are obliged to have 
all her enemies. The dowry which this alliance 
will bring to America is perpetual war. Let us, 
therefore, ſeparate, Neutrality, trade, and peace z 
ſuch are the foundations of our grandeur, | 
Taz authority of Great Britain muſt, ſooner or 
later, have an end. This is the operation of na- 
ture, of neceſſity, and of time. The Engliſh go- 
yernment, therefore, can only give us a temporary 
conſtitution ; and we ſhall only bequeath to our 
poſterity, an American ſtate, 'burdened with diſs 
ſentions and debts, If we be deſirous of ſecuring 
our happineſs, let us ſeparate. If we be fathers, 
and if we love our children, let us ſeparate, 
Laws and liberty, fuch is the inheritance we 
ENGLAND is at too great a diſtance from us 
to govern us. What, ſhall we always croſs two 
thouſand leagues to demand the protection of 
laws, to claim juſtice, to juſtify ourſelves of ima« 
ginary crimes, and meanly to ſolicit the court 
and the miniſtry of a foreign climate? Muſt we 
wait whole years for every anſwer, ſuppoſing it 
were not even too often injuſtice that we were 
obliged to go in ſearch of acroſs the ocean? No, 
for a great ſtate, the center and the ſeat of power 
mult neceſſarily be in the ſtate itſelf, Nothing 
but the deſpotiſm of the Eaſt can poſſibly have 
accuſtomed the people thus to receive laws from 
2 diſtant 
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Book diſtant maſters, or from baſhaws, who are the te. 
w—y— preſentatives of inviſible tyrants. But remember, 


that. the more the diſtance increaſes, the heavier 
is the weight of deſpotiſm ; and that the people, 
then deprived of almoſt all the benefits of gy. 
vernment, have none but the misfortunes and 
vices of it. | 
NaTuRE hath not created a world, in order to 
ſubje& it to the inhabitants of an iſland in an- 
other hemiſphere. Nature hath eſtabliſhed laws 
of equilibrium, which ſhe follows in all parts 
in the heavens as on the earth. By the rule of 
quantity and of diſtance, America can belong 
only to itſelf, 
Turns is no government without a mutuil 
confidence, between him who commands and him 
who obeys. Otherwiſe all is over, the commu- 


- nication is interrupted, and cannot poſſibly be 
- renewed. England hath ſhew'n too evidently, 


that ſhe wanted to command us as ſlaves; Ame- 


rica, that ſhe was equally ſenſible. of her rights 


and her ſtrength. Each of them hath betrayed 
it's ſecret ; and from that moment no treaty can 
take place. It would be ſigned by hatred and 
miſtruſt ; hatred which cannot forgive, and miſ- 
truſt, which in it's nature is irreconcileable. 
Woulp you know what would be the conſe- 
quence of an accommodation? Your ruin. You 


ſtand in need of laws, and will not obtain them, 


Who is to give them to you? The Engliſh na- 
tion? But ſhe is jealous of your increaſe. The 
king? He is your enemy. Tourſelves, in your 
aſſemblies? Do you not recollect, that every le- 

giſlation 
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gillation is ſubje& to the negative right of Ps 500K 
monarch who wiſhes to-fubdue you 7. This right wy 


would be a terrible one, inceſfantly militating 
againſt you. Should you make demands; they 
will be eluded: ſhould you form plans of grand- 
eur and commerce, they would become an ob- 


ject of alatm for the mother- country. Your go« 


vernment would be nothing more than a clandeſs 
tine war; ſuch as that of an enemy who wiſhes to 


deſtroy without fighting z/ ir would be, in politi- 


cal c y 4 flow and concealed aſſaſſination, 
which gives riſe to languor, which prolongs and 
entertains weakneſs, and which; by a deſtructive 
art, keeps the body equally ſuſpended between 
life and death. If yod ſhould ſubmit 3 
ſuch will be your fate; ve; 31 54 

Ws have a right to take up arms; Our tights 
are, neeeſſity, a juſt defence ; our misfortunes, 
thoſe of our children, the enormities committed 
againſt us. Our rights are our auguſt title of na+ 
tion, The ſword muſt decide between us. The 
tribunal of war is heneeforth the only tribunal 
that exiſts for ust If we muſt fight, let it at 
leaſt be for a cauſe that is worthy, and which will 
reward us ſor the laviſhment of our riches and 
our blood. What! ſhall we expoſe ourſelves to 
ſee our cities deſtroyed, our countries ravaged, 
our families put to the ſword, merely to-obtain 
an honourable accommodation, that is to ſay, to 
intreat for new chains; and to cement ourſelves 
the edifice of our ſlavery ? What! ſhall it be by 
the light of conflagrations ; ſhall it be over the 
graves of our fathers, of our children, and of our 

You, VII, K k wives, 
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wives, that we ſhall- ſign a-treaty with our op- 
pteſſors? And will they, covered over with our 
blood, condeſcend to forgive us? Alas! we 
ſhould then be nothing more than a vile object of 
aſtoniſhment to Europe, of indignation to Ame. 
rica, and of contempt even to our enemies, If 
we can obey, we have had no right to contend, 
Liberty alone can abſolve us. Liberty, and en- 
tire liberty, is the only aim worthy of our effort, 
and of our, perils. What do I ſay? It belongs to 


us from this moment. It is in the bloody plains 
of Lexington that our claims are regiſtered it is 


there that England hath tor'n in pieces that 
contract which united us to her. Tes, at the 
inſtant when England fired the firſt ſhot againſt 
us, nature herſelf proclaimed us free and inde- 
pendent, 

LzT us avail ourſelves of the benefits we re. 
ceive from our enemies. The youth of nations is 
the age the moſt favourable to their independ- 
ence. It is the period of energy and vigour, 
Our minds are not-jyet ſurrounded with that 
parade of luxury, which ſerves as a hoſtage to 
tyranny. © Our limbs are not yet enervated by the 
arts of effeminacy. There is none of that nobility 
bearing ſway among us, which, even by it's con- 
ſtitution, is allied to kings; which is no further 
attached to liberty, than when it can make it the 
means of. oppreſſion'; that nobility, eager of 
rights and titles, for whom, in times of revolu- 


tion and criſis, the people are nothing more than 


an inſtrument, and for whom the ſupreme pov! 
is a corrupter always at hand. 
Tous 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
Your colonies are formed of plain and cou- 


rageous, laborious and proud men; men who are 


at once the proprietors and the cultivators of 
their lands. Liberty is the firſt of their wants. 
Ruſtic labours have previouſly inured them to 
war, Public enthuſiaſm will bring forth talents 
unknow'n. It is in revolutions that the minds 
of men are enlarged, that heroes make their ap- 
, pearance, and take their poſt, Recall Holland to 
your memory, and the multitude of extraordinary 
men to whom the conteſt for her liberty gave 
birth: ſuch is your example. Recolle@ her ſuc - 
ceſs : ſuch is your preſage. | 

Laer our firſt meaſure be to fotm a conſtitution 
that may unite us. The moment is come. Later 
than this, it would be abandoned to an vncertain 
futurity, and to the caprices of chance, The 
more we acquire men and riches, the more bar- 
riers will ariſe between us. How ſhall we then 
conciliate ſo many intereſts, and ſo many pro- 
vinces? For a union of this kind, it is neceſſary 
that every people ſhould be ſenſible at once of 
the weakneſs and ſtrength of the whole, Great 
calamities, or great apprehenſions, muſt prevail. 
Then it is, that among nations, as among indi- 
viduals, thoſe vigorous and rooted friendſhips 
take place, which reciprocally bind the fouls and 
the intereſt of men. Then it is, that one ſingle 
ſpirit univerſally prevailing, forms the genius of 
ſtates; and that all the ſcattered forces become, 
by being collected, one ſole and terrible force. 
Thanks to our perſecutors, we are now at that 
period; and if we have courage, it will be a for- 
K k 2 tunate 
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among men. You have read in your ſacred writ. 


and was commiſſioned by the Supreme Being to 
renew the earth. We are that family, Deſpot- 


tene w the world a ſecond time. 


ture generations of the world have at this mo- 


us with imprecations. 
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tunate one for us. Few nations have ſeized the 
favourable moment'for the formation of their 
verament, If this moment ſhould once eſcape, i 
never returns; and men are conſequently py. 
niſhed with ages of anarchy and ſlavery. Let not 
a ſimilar fault prepare ſimilar regrets for u, 
which would be ineffectual. | 

Lr us, therefore, ſeize upon the moment 
which is the only one for us. It is in our power 
to form the fineſt conſtitution that ever exiſted 


ings, the hiſtory of mankind buried under a general 
deluge of the globe. One ſingle family ſurvived, 


iſm hath overwhelmed every thing; and we can 


Ar this inſtant, we are going to determine the 
fate of a race of men more numerous, perhaps, 
than all the people of Europe taken together, | 
Shall we wait *till we become the prey of the 
conqueror, and till the hopes of the univerſe (hal 
be fruſtrated? Let us ſuppoſe, that all the fu- 


ment their eyes fixed upon us, and are aſking us 
for liberty. We are going to ſettle their deſtiny. 
If we betray them, they will one day walk over 
our graves with their chains, and perhaps load 


REMEMBER a work that hath appeared among 
us, and the motto of which was, Union 0t 
DEATH. 


Lit 
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Lxr us therefore unite, and begin by declaring 29,0 K 


our INDEPENDENCE, That alone can efface tjge 
title of rebellious ſubjects, which our inſolent op- 

preſſors dare to beſtow upon us. That alone can 

make vs riſe to that dignity that is our due, in- 

ſure us allies among the powers, and imprint re- 

ſpe even on our enemies; and if we treat with 

them, that alone can give us the right of treat- 

ing with that right and majeſty which belongs 

to a nation. 

Bur I will repeat it: Let us loſe no time, 
Our uncertainty occaſions our weakneſs. Let us 
dare to be free, and we are ſo, When we are 
ready to get over this ſtep, we ſtart back. We 
all look at each other with anxious curioſity. It 
ſeems as if we were aſtoniſhed at our boldneſs, 
and frightened at our courage, But it is no longer 
time to calculate, In great affairs, and where 
there is but one great meaſure to adopt, too 
much circumſpection ceaſes to be prudence, 
Whatever is extreme, demands an extreme re- 
ſolution. Then the moſt enterprizing ſteps are 
the moſt prudent; and the exceſs of boldneſs 
becomes even the means and the warrant of 
ſucceſs, 

Suca was the baſis of the ſentiments * ideas The colo- 
diffuſed in this work. They confirmed in their — 
principles thoſe bold men, who for a long time e 
paſt had aſked to be entirely detached from the England; 
mother-country, The timid citizens, who had themf-lves 
hitherto heſitated, at length determined on this * 
great ſeparation. The wiſh for independence had . 

a ſufficient number of partiſans, to enable the ge- 1 
KK 3 neral : 1 
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neral congreſs to declare it on the ak of July 


17756. 


O, that I had bel ben nature the genius 
and eloquence of the celebrated orators of Athens 
and Rome! With what ſublimity, with what 
enthuſiaſm ſhould I not ſpeak of thoſe generous 
men, who by their patience, their wiſdom, and 
their courage, have erected this grand edifice, 
Hancock, Franklin, and the two Adams's, were 
the principal perſons in this intereſting ſcene; 
but they were not the only ones. Poſterity will 
be acquainted with them all. Their celebrated 
names will be tranſmitted to it by a more for- 
tunate pen than mine. The marble. and the 
bronze will exhibit them to the remoteſt a 
At ſight of them, the friend of liberty will 
feel his eyes filled with pleaſing tears, and his 
heart will bound with joy. Under the buſt of 
one of them has been written, He Took rrou 
HrEaven 1T's THUNDER, AND FROM TYRANT3 


THEIR SCEPTER, They will all partake with him 


the laſt words of this encomium. 

Heroic region! mine advanced age will not 
allow me to viſit thee! I ſhall never be preſent 
amidſt the reſpectable perſons who compoſe your 
Areopagus. I ſhall never aſſiſt at the delibers- 


tions of your Congrels. I ſhall die without having 
ſeen the reſidence of toleration, of morality, and 
of ſound laws; of virtue, and of liberty. A free 
and facred land will not cover my aſhes : but! 
could have wiſhed it; and my laſt words ſhall be 
yaws addreſſed to Heaven for your proſperity. 
ALTHOUGH 
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| A.THoven America was aſſured that her con- 
quct would meet with univerſal approbation, yet 
ſhe thought it her duty to lay before the nations 
the motives of it. She publiſhed her manifeſts ®, 
in which we read; the hiſtory of the Engliſh nation, 
and of it's king, will offer to poſterity, in ſpeaking 
of them and of us, nothing bur a heap of outrages 
and uſurpations, all equally tending to the eſta- 
bliſhment of abſolute tyranny in theſe provinces. - 
Tuis hiſtory will ſay, that it's monarch hath refuſed 
togive his confent tolaws which were the moſt ſalu- 
tary and the moſt neceſſary for the public good. 
Taar he hath transferred the aſſemblies to in- 
convenient places, at a diſtance from the records, 
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in order to bring the deputies more eaſily | into his 


views. 

Tar he hath ſeveral times diſſolved the cham- 
ber of the repreſentatives, becauſe the rights of 
the people were ſtrenuouſly defended there. 

Trar after the diſſolution, the ſtates have 
been left too long without repreſentatives ; .and 
were conſequently expoſed to the inconveniences 
reſulting from the want of an aſſembly. 


Tnar he hath endeavoured to put a ſtop to 


population, by making it difficult for a foreigner 
to be naturalized, and by requiring too much for 
the lands of which he granted the property. 
Tnar he hath put the judges too much under 
his dependence, by enacting that they ſhould hold 
their offices and their ſalaries from him alone. 
The Engliſh reader will eaſily perceive, that this account 


is not taken literally from the original manifeſto publiſhed by 
the Americans, 
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Tnar he hath created new places, and filled 


A ooſe regions with a multitude of agents, wha 


devoured our ſubſtance and diCurbed our tran- 


quillity. 

Tua in time of full peace he bah bus up 
conſiderable forces in the midſt of us, without the 
conſent of the legiſlative power, 

THar he hath rendered the military power in- 
dependent of, and even ſuperior to, the civil lay, 

Tnar he hath ſettled with corrupt men to 
Jodge armed ſoldiers in our houſes, and to ſhelter 
them from puniſhment for the murders which 


they might commit in America; to deſtroy our 


trade in all the parts'of the globe; to impoſe 
taxes on us without our conſent ; to deprive us 
in ſeveral caſes of our trials, by juries; to tranſ- 
port us beyond ſeas that we might be brought to 
trial there; to take away our characters, ſuppreſs 
our beſt laws, and alter the baſis and the form of 
our government; to ſuſpend our own legiſlation in 


| order to give us other laws. 


| Trar he hath himſelf abdicated his govern- 
ment over the provinces of America, by declar- 
ing that we had forfeited his protection, and by 
waging war againſt us. 

Tnar he hath cauſed our coaſts to be ravag- 
ed, our ports to be e and our people to 
be maſſacred. 

Tur he hath ene! our . 
taken priſoners at ſea, to bear arms againſt their 
country, to become the aſſaſſins of their friends 


and their brethren, or to periſh themſelves by 


thoſe beloyed hands, | 
Trar 


— 
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Tear he hath fomented inteſtine diviſions “ 
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amongſt us, and endeavoured. to excite againſt 


our peaceful inhabitants, barbarous ſavages, ac- 
cuſtomed to maſſacre without diſtinction of rank, 
of ſex, or of age, every perſon they met with. 

Tuar at this time mercenary and foreign 
armics have arrived on our ſhores, who were in- 
tended to conſummate the work of deſolation and 
of death, 

Aud that a prince, whoſe character was thus 
marked by all the features of tyranny, was not fit 
to govern a free people. 

A PROCEEDING which diſſolved the ties formed 
by conſanguinity, by religion, and by habit, 
ought to have been ſupported by a great unani- 
mity and by prudent and vigorous meaſures, 
The united ſtates of America gave themſelves 


a confederate conſtitution, which added all the 


exterior ſtrength of the monarchy to all the in- 
terior advantages of a republican government. 
Each province had an aſſembly formed by the 


repreſentatives of the different diſtricts, and who 
were intruſted with the legiſlative power, The 


executive power was veſted in the preſident. It 
was his right and his duty to hear the complaints 
of all 'the citizens, to convene them when cir- 
cumſtances required it, to provide for the equip- 
ment and ſubſiſtance of the troops, and to con- 
cert the operations with their chiefs. He was 
placed at the head of a ſecret committee, whole 
buſineſs it was to keep up a conſtant intercourſe 
with the general Congrels. The time of his ad+ 

miniſtration 
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liſhed governments for the people to confide in 
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miniſtration is limited to two years, but the laws 
allowed it to be prolonged. 

Tux provinces were not obliged to give an ac. 
count of their adminiſtration to the great council 
of the nation, although it was compoſed of the 
deputies of all the colonies. The ſuperiority of 
the general congreſs over each particular con- 
greſs was limited to what concerned policy and 
war. 


Bur ſome people have 15 that the idle 
tion of this body was not ſo well planned as the 
legiſlation of the provinces. It ſhould ſeem in- 
deed, that confederate States, who emerge from 
the condition of ſubjects to riſe to independence, 
cannot without danger intruſt their delegates with 
an unlimited power of making peace or war. 
For if theſe were either faithleſs or not much en- 
lightened, they might again ſubjeC the whole State 
to the ſame yoke from which it attempts to free 


| itſelf. It ſeems that in the inſtant of a revolu- 


tion, the public wiſhes cannot be too much known 
nor too literally explained. It is undoubtedly 
neceſſary, ſay they, that all the meaſures, all the 
operations which concur to the common attack 
or defence, ſhould be decided by the common 
repreſentatives of the body of the State; but the 
continuation of the war, and the conditions of 
peace ought to be debated in each province; and 
the deliberations ſhould be tranſmitted to the 
congreſs by the deputies, who ſhould ſubmit the 
opinion of their provinces to the majority of votes. 
Laſtly, it is added, that if it be right in eſtab- 


the 
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the wiſdom of the ſenate, it is neceſſary in a State B00 K 
where the conſtitution is forming, where the peo- 
ple, till uncertain of their fate, require their li- 
berty ſword in hand, that ail the citizens ſhould 
continually attend at the councils in the army, and ; | 
in the public places, and that they ſhould always 
keep a watchful eye over the repreſentatives to 
whom they have intruſted their deſtiny. - 
Taoven theſe principles be generally true, it 
may however be anſwered, that it was difficult 
perhaps to apply them to the new republic form- 
ed by the Americans. The caſe is not with them 
as with the confederate republics we ſee in Eu- 
rope, I mean Holland and Switzerland, which 
only occupy a territory of ſmall extent, and where 
it is an eaſy matter to eſtabliſh a rapid commu- 
nication between the ſeveral provinces. The 
ſame thing may be ſaid of the. confederacies of 
antient Greece, Theſe States were ſituated at a 
ſnall diſtance from each other, almoſt entirely 
confined within the limits of the Peloponneſus, or 
within the circuit of a narrow Archipelago. But 
the United States of America, diſperſed over an - 
immenſe continent, occupying in the Ne World 
a ſpace of near fifteen degrees, ſeparated by de- 
ſerts, mountains, gulphs, and by a vaſt extent 
of coaſts, cannot enjoy- ſo ſpeedy a communica- 
tion, If congreſs were not impowered to decide fl | 
upon political intereſts without the particular de- 
liberations of each province; if upon every oc- 
caſion of the leaſt importance, and every unfor- 
ſeen event, it were neceſſary for the repreſentatives 
to receive new orders, and as it were a new pow- 
' er, | 
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oO K er, this body would remain in a ſtate of ina. 
— vi. The diſtances to be traverſed, together 
with the length and the multiplicity of the de. 
bates might bs. too frequently prejudicial to the 
general good. ä 
BesiDes, it is «ind in the infancy of a confi. 
nation, and in the midſt of the great commotions 
for liberty, that we need apprehend that a body 
of repreſentatives ſhould betray, either from cor. 
ruption or weakneſs, the intereſts with which they 
are intruſted, The general ſpirit will rather be 
inflamed and exalted in ſuch a body. There it 
is that the genius of the nation reſides in all it's 
vigour. , Choſen by the eſteem of their fellow. 
citizens, choſen at a time when every public 
function is dangerous, and every vote an honour; 
placed at the head of thoſe who will eternally 
compoſe this celebrated Areopagus, and on that 
account naturally induced to conſider public li. 
berty as the work of their own hands, they muſt 
be poſſeſſed with the. enthufiaſny of founder, 
whoſe pride it is to engrave for future centuries 
their names upon the frontiſpiece of the auguſt 
monument which is erecting. The apprehenſions 
which the favourers of the contrary ſyſtem might 
have upon this account, appear therefore to be 
11ll-founded, 
III go further ſtill. It might happen that 
a people who fight for their liberty, fatigued 
with a long and painful ſtruggle, and more a- 
3 fefted with the dangers of the moment than with 
| the idea of their future happineſs, might feel 
: their courage dampt, and might one way 
| aps, 
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haps, be tempted to prefer dependence and peace © K 


to a tempeſtuous independence, which would ex- 


poſe them to dangers and bloodſhed. It is then 
that it would be advantageous to thoſe people to 
have deprived themſelves of the power of making 
peace with their oppreſſors, and to have veſted 
that power in the hands of a ſenate which they 
had choſen. to be the organ of their will at a time 
when that will was free, haughty, and courage- 
ous, It ſeems as if they had told their ſenate at 
the time of their inſtitution, We raiſe the ſtand- 
ard of war againſt our tyrants; if our arms ſhould 
grow weary of the fight, if we ſhould ever be ca- 
pable of degrading ourſclves ſo far as to ſue for 


repoſe, ſupport us againſt our weakneſs ; Do not 


attend to wiſhes vaworthy of ourſelves, which we 
previouſly diſavow ; and do not pronounce the 


name of peace till our chains ſhall be entirely 


broken. 2 
AccosDix d, if we conſult the hiſtory of repub- 
lics, we ſhall find that the multitude have almoſt 
always the impetuoſity and the ardour of the firſt 
moment; but that it is only in a ſmall number 
of men choſen and fit to ſerve as chiefs, in whom 
relide thoſe conſtant and vigorous reſolutions 
which proceed with a firm and certain ſtep to- 
wards a greet aim, and which are never altered, 
but obſtinately ſtruggle againſt calamities, for- 
tune, and mankind. | | 
Howzvzr. this may be, and whatever fide we 
may take in this political diſcuſſion, the Ameri. 
cans had not yet formed their ſyſtem. of gevern- 
ment, when in the month of march, Hopkins 
| - was 
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* o 0K was carrying off from the Engliſh iſlands of Pro- 


w=—z Videncea very numerous artillery, and a great 


quantity of warlike ſtores ; when at the beginning 
of May, Carleton drove away from Canada the 
Provincials who were employed in reducing Que. 


bee, in order to finiſh the conqueſt of that grea 


poſſeſſion ; when in June, Clinton and Parker 
were ſo vigorouſly driven back upon the coaſts of 
South America, The declaration of independ. 
ence was followed by greater ſcenes, | 


Hows had ſucceeded the feeble Gage. It wa; 
even the new general who had evacuated Boſton, 
Received in Hallifax on the ſecond of April, he 
quitted it the tenth of June to go to Staten 
Iſland, where he was ſucceſſively joined by the 
land and ſea forces which he expected; and on 
the 28th of Auguſt he landed without oppoſition 
upon Long Iſland, under the protection of a fleet, 
commanded by the admiral his brother. The 
Americans did not diſplay much more vigour in 


the inland countries than upon the coaſts. Aſter 


a trifling reſiſtance and conſiderable loſſes they 
took refuge on the continent, with a facility 
which a conqueror, who had know'n how to im- 
prove his advantages, would neyer have given 
them. ; 

Taz new republicans forſook the city of New 
York with ſtill greater facility than they had 
evacuated Long Iſland, and they retired to King - 
bridge, where every thing ſeemed diſpoſed for an 
obſtinate reſiſtance. | 
Hap the Engliſh followed up their fit 
ſucceſſes with that activity which the circum- 

3 * ſtances 
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ſtances required, the new levies which were op- 


poſed to them would infallibly have been diſper᷑- - 


ſed or obliged to lay down their arms. Six weeks 
were allowed them to recover themſelves, and 
they did not abandon their intrenchments till the 
night of the ad of November, when they were 
convinced, by the motions which were made un- 
der their eyes, that * camp was going to be 
attacked. 
 WagnincGTOYN their chief, did not chooſe to 
truſt the fate of his country to an action, which 
might have been, and which muſt naturally have 
been, deciſive againſt the great intereſts he was 
intruſted with. He knew that delays are always 
favourable to the inhabitants of a country and 
fatal to ſtrangers. This conviction determined 
him to fall back upon the Jerſeys with the intention 
of protracting the war, Favoured by the winter, 
by the knowlege of the country, by the nature 
of the territory, which deprived diſcipline of part 
of it's advantages, he might flatter himſelf that 
he ſhould be able to cover the greateſt part of 
this fertile province, and to keep the enemy at a 
diſtance from Pennſylvania. All of a ſudden he 
found his colours forſaken by ſoldiers, who were 
engaged for no more than fix or even three 
months, and from an army of five and twenty 
thouſand men, he ſcarcely kept together two 
thouſand five hundred, with whom he found him- 
ſelf very fortunate to eſcape beyond the Dela- 
ware, 

Wirnour loſing a moment the monk, troops 
ought to have croſſed the river in purſuit of this 

; ſmall 
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'BO.0K ſmall number of fugitives, and to have com pleted 


the diſperſion of them. If the five thouſand me 


the bat 
great C 


deſtined for the conqueſt of Rhode Iſland, hag 
gone up the river upon the ſhips they were on 
board of, the junction of the two corps would 
have been made without oppoſition in Philadels 
Phia itſelf, and the new republie would have been 
extinguiſhed in the famous and intereſting city 
which had given it birth. 

Tux Engliſh general was perhaps cenſured at 


that time for having been too timorous and 


too circumſpect in the operations of the field, 
It is however certain, that he was raſh in the 


and to 
prives 
it com 
ſuſpenc 
preater 
it's ſtre 
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diſtribution of his winter-quarters, He ſettled Tux 
them as if there had not been a fingle individual The E 
in America, who either had the GP or the in- o Pen 
clination to moleſt them. length 

Tus preſumption embokdene the militia of {iWeapeal 
Pennſylvania, of Maryland, and of Virginia, who might 


had united for their common ſafety. The 25th 


of December, they eroſſed the Delawate, and fell 


preced 
ill the 


- unawares upon Trentown, which was occupied and de 
by fifreen hundred of the twelve thouſand Heſs embe1 
fans, who had been fo baſely ſold to Great Bri- mhich 

tain by their avaricious maſter. This corps was ith, | 
| either maſſacred, taken, or intirely diſperſed; ome d 
A week after, three Engliſh regiments were alſo Tat 


driven out of Princes Town, but not without hay- 
ing ſhew'n more courage than the foreign troops 
in their pay. Thefe unexpected events reduced 
the enemies of America in Jerſey, to the poſts of 
Amboy and of Brunſwick ; and they were even 
much —_— there during che 9 
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the bad ſeaſon. The effect of great paſſions and ® 


and to plunge it in a kind of ſtupor which de- 
prives It of the uſe of it's powers. By degrees 
it comes to itſelf and recovers, All it's faculties 
ſuſpended for 8 moment, exert themſelves with 
greater energy. It ſtrains all it's ſprings, and 
it's ſtrength becomes equal to it's ſituation. In a 
great multitude ſome individuals firſt experience 
this effect, and it is quickly communicated to all. 
This revolution had been accompliſhed in the 
confederate States, and armed men iſſued forth 
from all quarters of them. 

Taz campaign of 1777, was eben very late. 
The Engliſh army deſpairing of making a road 
o Pennſylvania through the Jerſeys, embarked at 
length on the 23d of July, and arrived by Che- 
ſeapeak Bay, in a country which their generals 
might be cenſured for not having "invaded the 
preceding year. Their march was not interrupted 
ill they came to Brandewine, where they attacked 
and defeated the Americans on the 11th of Sep- 
ember, and arrived on the goth at Philadelphia, 
rhich had been abandoned by Congreſs on the 

pcth, and by a great number of the inhabitants 
ome days ſooner or later, | 

Tnis conqueſt was attended with no conſe- 
quences. - The conquerors beheld nothing but 

atred and devaſtation around them, Confined 
in a very circumſcribed ſpace, they met with 
nſurmountable obſtacles in extending themſelves 
upon an uncultivated territory. Their gold even 
lid not furniſh them with reſources from the 
TI FI, LI neighbour- 
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neighbouring diſtricts, and they could only 10. 
quire their ſubſiſtence from acroſs the (cx, 
Wearied with a confinement which had ſeg 
nine months, they determined: to regain New 
York. by the Jerſeys; and this long and danger. 
ous retreat was accompliſhed under the command 
of Clinton, who had ſucceeded Howe, with 14 
loſs than they would have ſuffered from a mor 
experienced enemy. | 

WaiLs the Engliſh were languiſhing in Peng, 
ſylvania a vaſt ſcene was opening in the mor 
northern countries of America, In the month of 
May 1776, Carleton had driven away the pro- 
vincials from Canada, and deſtroyed in Oftoher 
the ſhips of war which had been conſtructed upon 
lake Champlain, This ſucceſs carried By 
to Ticonderago, in the month of July of the 
enſuing year. At his approach, the garriſon d 
four thouſand men abandoned this important 
poſt with the loſs of their artillery, ammunition, 
and rear guard, IT 

Tux Engliſh general was naturally preſumpty- 
ous, and his boldneſs was increaſed by theſe evi 
dent ſigns of weakneſs, He had conceived the 
deſign of uniting the troops of Canada with that 
of New York by the ſhores of Hudſon's By, 
This project was great and daring. Had it ſuc 
ceeded it would have divided South America into 
two parts and perhaps have ended the war, But 
in order to make it ſucceed, it was neceſſary ia 
while one army was going down the river anothe 
ſhould be coming up it. This plan having fil 
ed, Burgoyne ought to have perceived from tit 
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zrſt that his enterpriſe was chimerical; It be- 
came more ſo every march. His communica- Gyn” 
tions became more diſtant and his proviſions were 
diminiſhing. The courage of the Americans 


being revived, they aſſembled and cloſed him on 


all ſides. At length this unfortunate army found 
itſelf ſurrounded on the 1 3th October at Sarato- 
ga, and the nations hear'd. with aſtoniſhment; 
that ix thouſand of the beſt diſciplined troops of 
the Old Hemiſphere, had laid down their arms 
before the huſbandmen of the New Hemiſphere, 
under the conduct of the fortunate Gates, Thole 
who recollected that the Swedes of Charles XII. 

who had till then been invincible, had capitu- 


lated to the Ruſſians, 'who were ſtill in a ſtate of 
Engliſh troops, 


barbariſmz did not cenſure the 


and only blamed the imprudence of their gene- 


ral, 


Tuts event, fo deciſive in the opinion of our 
politicians, was attended with no greater conſe- 
quences than had reſulted from actions leſs fa- 
vourable to the American arms. After three years 
ſpent in battles, devaſtation and maſſacres, affairs 


were much in the ſame ſituation as they were a 
fortnight after the commencement of hoſtilities. 


Let us endeavour to inveſtigate the cauſe of this 


ſtrange ſingularity. 


Exol AN o, accuſtomed to ſtormy times in her 


own country, did not at firſt perceive all the 
dangerous tendency of the tempeit which was 


riling in her diſtant poſſeſſions, 


Her troops had 


been a long time inſulted at Boſton. An autho- 
rity independent of her owa had been formed in *. 
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Maſſachuſett's Bay; the other colonies were pre. 
paring to follow that example before adminiſr; 
tion had ſeriouſly attended to thoſe great objech. 


When they were laid before parliament they t 


cited much clamours in both houſes, and ther 
was no end to the debates. The ſenate of the 
nation at Jength determined, that the county 
which rebelled againſt it's decrees ſhould be com. 
pelled by force to ſubmit to them. But this vio- 
lent reſolution was carried into execution with 
that delay which is but too common in free 


. States. 


EncLanD was generally of opinion, that de- 
fenceleſs coaſts and countries, which were en— 


tirely laid open, could not long reſiſt her fleet 


and her armies. It did not appear to her that 


this expedition would continue long enough to 


give the peaceful cultivators of America time i 


inſtruct themſelves in the art of war. She did 


not take into conſideration the climate, the rivers 


the defiles, the woods, the moraſſes, the want of 
ſubliſtence increaling in proportion as one ad- 
vanced in the inland countries, together with an 


infinite number of other natural obſtacles which 


would impede any rapid progreſs in a country 
three-fourths of which were uncultivated, a 
which ought to be conſidesed as a recent one. 

Tus ſucceſſes were {till more, retarded by the 
des of moral cauſes. 


. GrEaT BRTraix is the region of parties. Her 


. kings have moſt generally been convinced of tht 
neceſſity of abandoning the direction of affairs to 


the prevailing — by which they were com 
monly 
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monly conducted with intelligence and vigour, 
becauſe the principal agents who compoſed it 
were animated with one common intereſt, At 
that time, to the public ſpirit which prevails 
more in England than in any European govern- 
ment, was added the ſtrength of faction, and that 
ſpirit of party which is perhaps the firſt ſpring of 
a republic, and which ſo powerfully agitates the 


ſoul, becauſe it is always the effect of ſome paſ- 


fon, George III. in order to free himſelf from 
this long tutelage, compoſed his council of mem- 
bers unconnected with each other. This inno- 
vation was not attended with great inconvenien- 
ces, as long as events moved on in their ordi- 
nary circle. But when the American war had 
complicated a machine which was already too 
intricate, it was perceived that it had no longer 
that power and that union ſo neceſſary to accom- 
pliſh great things. The wheels, too much di- 
vided, wanted as it were one common impulſe 
and a center of motion. Their progreſſion was 
alternately tardy and precipitate. The admini- 
ſtration reſembled too much that of an ordinary 
monarchy, when the principle of action doth not 
come from the head of an active and intelligent 
monarch, who himſelf collects under his own 
management all the ſprings of government, 
There was no longer any harmony in the enter- 
prizes, nor was there any more in the execution 
of them, 

A MINISTRY 3 8 and without 
concord was expoled to the attacks inceſſantly 
renewed of an adverſe body of men united and 
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pacted together. Their reſolutions, . whateyer 


— they might be, were oppoſed with ridicule ang 


with argument. They were cenſured for having 
ated with violence againſt citizens at a diſtance, 
and they would have been, equally cenſured, had 
they treated them with more circumſpetion, 
Even thoſe who in parliament exclaimed the 
moſt vehemently againſt the treatment the Ame. 


ricans had met with, thoſe who encouraged them 


the moſt to reſiſtance, thoſe who perhaps ſent 
them ſecret ſuccours, were as much averſe from 


their independence, as the miniſter whom th 

- were inceſſantly endeavouring to degrade or toren 
der odious. If the oppoſition had ſucceeded in di- 
guſting the prince of his confidents, or had prevail. 


ed upon Him to ſacrifice them on account of the 
clamours of the nation, the project of conquering 


America would ſtill have been purſued ; but with 
more dignity, with more ſtrength, and with mes. 


ſures perhaps better adapted. But as the redu&ion 


of the provinces was not to be accompliſhed by 


them, they choſe rather that this immenſe par 
of the Britiſh! empire ſhould be ſeparated fron 


it, than that it ſhould remain attached to it by 


any other means than their 3. 

Tus generals did not repair, by their aQtivity 
the errors of theſe contradictions, and of the de- 
lays which were the conſequence of them. The 
granted too long repoſe to the ſoldiers ; the 
waſted in deliberation the time which they ſhould 
have employed in action; they marched up u 
new-raiſed troops with as much precaution a 
they would have taken againſt veterans. i 
| F ngl! 
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Engliſh, who are ſo impetuous in their factions, 


character. They require violent paſſions to agi- 
tate them, When this ſtimulus is wanting, they 
calculate all their motions. Then they conduct 
themſelves according to the tenor of their cha- 
rater, which in general, except in the arts of 
imagination and taſte, is univerſally mechanical 
and prudent. In war, their valour never loſes 
ſight of military principles, and leaves little to 
chance, They ſcarce ever leave upon their flanks, 
or in their rear, any thing that can' give them 
uneaſineſs. This ſyſtem hath it's advantages, 


eſpecially in a narrow and confined country, 
in a country thick ſet with fortreſſes, or mili- 


tary poſts. But in the preſent circumſtances, 
ard on the vaſt continent of America, againſt 


a people to whom one ſhould not have allowed 


time to fortify themſelves, nor to inure them- 
ſelves to war, the perfection of the art would 
perhaps have been, to lay it entirely aſide ; to 
ſubſtitute ro ir an impetuous and rapid march, 
and that boldneſs which at once aſtoniſhes, ſtrikes, 
and overthrows. It was in the firſt inſtances eſpe- 


the Americans, not with the terror of ravages, 
which irritate rather than they frighten a people 
armed for their liberty; but with that which 
ariſes from the ſuperiority of talents and of 
arms, and which a warlike people of the 
Old World ought naturally to have carried into 
the New One. The confidence of victory would 
ſoon haye been victory itſelf, But by too much 
L14 Circume-" 
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* circumſpettion, by too ſervile an attaghment to 


' a principles and to rules, commanders of little {kill 


failed in rendering that ſervice to their country 
which ſhe expected, 4nd had a right to expect 
from them, - 

Taz troops, on the other hand, did not preſs 
their officers to lead them on to action. They 
arrived from a country, where the, cauſe which 
had obliged them to croſs ſo many ſeas excited ng 
concern. It was, in the eyes of the people, an 
efferveſcence which would have no conſequences, 
They confounded the debates which it occaſioned 
in parliament, with other debates, which were 
often of little importance. It was not talked 
of; and if any perſon. happened to mention it, 
they appeared to be na more intereſted in it, 
than in that kind of news which, in great cities, 
employs the lounging hours of every day, The 
indifference of the nation had communicated it- 
ſelf to thoſe who were to defend their rights. 
Perhaps even they were apprehenſive of gaining 
too deciſive an advantage over fellow-citizens, 
who had only taken up arms to prevent ſlavery, 
In all the monarchies of Europe, the ſoldier is 
only the inſtrument. of deſpotiſm, and his ſenti- 
ments are analogous. He thinks he belongs to 
the throne, and not to his country; and a hun- 
dred thouſand men in arms are nothing more 
than one hundred thouſand diſciplined and ter- 
rible ſlaves, The habit even of exerciſing the 
empire of force, to which every thing gives way, 
contributes to extinguiſh in them all idea of 
liberty. Finally, the diſcipline, and military 
| ſubordination 
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Gbordination, which, at the command of one ® 00K - 
fingle man, puts thouſands in motion; which = 


doth. not ſuffer the ſoldier either to ſee or to 
aſk queſtions z and which, on the. firſt ſignal, 
makes it a rule to kill or to die, tends com- 


plerely to change in them thoſe ſentiments 


into principles, and makes them as it were the 
moral ſyſtem of their condition. It is not the 
fame in England, The influence of the con- 
ſtitution is ſo powerful, that it extends even 
to the troops. A man there is a citizen before he 
is a ſoldier. Public opinion agreeing with the con- 


ſtitution, honours one of theſe titles, and thinks 
little of the other. Accordingly, we ſee from 


the hiſlory of the revolutions that have happened 
in this turbulent iſland, that the Engliſh ſoldier, 
though enliſted for life, preſerves a paſſion for 
political liberty, the idea of which cannot be 
eaſily conceived in our regions of ſlavery. _ 
How is it poſſible that the ardour which was 
wanting to the Britiſh croops ſhould have ani- 
mated the Heſſians, the Brunſwickers, and the 
other Germans, ranged under the ſame ſtand- 
ards, and all of them equally diſſatisfied with the 
ſovereigns who had ſold them, diffatisfied with 
the prince who had purchaſed them, diſſatisfied 
with the nation that paid them, and diſſatisfied 
with their comrades, who deſpiſed them as mer- 


cenaries. Beſides, they had alſo in the enemy's 


camp, brothers whom they were afraid of de- 
ſtroying, and by whoſe hands they would not 
haye wiſhed to be wounded, | 
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Taz ſpirit of the Britiſh armies was my 


* in conſequence of a revolution which 
had taken place in the manners of the nation for 
about fifteen or eighteen years paſt, * The ſuc. 
ceſſes of the laſt war; the extenſion commerce 


had received after the peace; the great acquiſi. 
tions made in the Eaſt Indies; all theſe means of 


wealth had accumulated uninterruptedly progi. 


gious riches in Great Britain. Theſe treaſures 


kindled the deſire of freſh enjoyments. The 
eat went in ſearch of this art in foreign coun- 
tries, eſpecially in France, and brought with 


them the poiſon of it into their own country, 


From · the men of high rank, it ſoon diffuſed it- 
ſelf among all orders of men. To a haught, 


ſimple, and reſerved character, ſucceeded the 


taſte for parade, diſſipation, and gallantry, The 
travellers who had formerly viſited this iſland ſo 


celebrated, thought themſelves under another 


ſky. The contagion had even gained the troops; 


| they carried into-the New Hemiſphere that paſ- 


ſion they had contracted in the Old one, for play, 
the inclination for all the conveniences of life, 
and for high living. In quitting the coaſts, they 
ould have renounced all the ſuperfluities to 
which they were attached; and that taſte for 
luxury, that ardour, ſq much the more violent as 
jt was recent, did nat encourage them to folloy 
into the inland parts, men who were always ready 
o fall back upon them. Ye new politicians, 
oth advance with ſo much confidence, that the 


manners have no kind of influence upon the de- 
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grandeur is that of their riches; that the lux ur... 


of peace, and the voluptuous purſuits of the citi- 
zen, cannot weaken the effect of thoſe great ma- 
chines which are called armies, and the ſenſible 
and terrible im pulſe of which European diſci- 
pline hath brought to ſo great perfection: you 
who, to ſupport your opinion, turn your eyes 
away from the aſhes of Carthage and the ruing 
of Rome ; ſuſpend at leaſt your judgment at the 
account I am giving you, and acknowlege that 
there may perhaps be opportunities of ſucceſs, 
which luxury prevents us from availing ourſelves 
of. Acknowlege that for troops even that are 
brave, it has been often the firſt ſource of victory, 
that they had no wants. It is too eaſy a matter, 
perhaps, to have nothing but death to face. Na- 
tions corrupted by wealth have a more difficult 
trial to undergo; that of ſupporting the priva- 
tion of their pleaſures. 

Lr us add co all theſe reaſons, that the inſtru- 
ments of war do not often arrive acroſs the ſeas 
in the proper ſcaſons for action. Let us add, 
that the councils of George III. had too much 
influence over military operations, which were to 
be carried on at ſo great a diſtance from them; 
and we ſhall then comprehend moſt of the ob- 
ſtacles which impeded the ſucceſs of the ruinous 
efforts of the mother-country againſt, the liberty 
of the colonies. | 

Bur wherefore did not America herſelf repulſe 
from her ſhores the Europeans who were bring- 
ing death or flavery to her ? 
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DS&OK .; Tats:New World was defended by reguly 
L—— troops, which at firſt had been enliſted only fo; 
Eons three or ſix months, and afterwards for three 
from the years, or even for all the time hoſtilities might 
. America? Jaſt, It was defended by citizens, who only 
took the field when their particular province va; 
either invaded or threatened. Neither the ſtand- 
ing army, nor the militia aſſembled for a time, 
breathed the military ſpirit. They were planters, 
merchants, lawyers, exerciſed only in the arts of 
peace, and led on to danger by commanders 23 
little verſed as their ſubalterns in the very com- 
plicated ſcience of military actions. In this ſtate 
of things, what hope was there of their acting 
with advantage againſt men grow'n old in dil. 
cipline, trained to evolutions, ſkilled in tactics, 
and abundantly provided with all the inſtruments 
neceſſary for a briſk attack, and for an obſtinate 
reſiſtance ? WR : 
EnTHvuSIASM alone could have ſurmounted 
ſuch difficulties, But did it really exiſt more in 
the colonies than in the mother-country ? 
Tux general opinion in England was, that the 
- parliament had eſſentially the right of taxing all 
the regions which conſtituted a part of the Britiſh 
empire. At the commencement of the troubles, 
there were not perhaps. a hundred individuals 
who would have called this authority in queſtion, 
Nevertheleſs, the refuſal of the Americans to ac- 
knowlege it, did not ſet the minds of men againſt 
them. There was no hatred entertained againſt 
them, even after they had taken up arms to ſup- 


port their pretenſions. As the labours in the in- 
| land 
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land parts of the kingdom were not affected, and 3 9.0 x 
as the thunder was only hear'd at a diſtance, Cn 


every one attended peaceably to his own affairs, 
or devoted himſelf quietly to his pleaſures. All 
of them expected, without impatience, the end 
of a ſcene, the termination of which did not in- 
deed appear uncertain to them. 

Tut ferment muſt at firſt have broken out 
with more violence. in the New than in the Old 
Hemiſphere. | Hath ever the odious name of ty- 
ranny, or the pleaſing word of independence, 
been pronounced to the nations, without raiſing 
emotions in them? But was this ardour kept up? 
If the imaginations of men had been maintained 
in their firſt ſtate, of commotion, would it not 
have been the buſineſs of a riſing authority to at- 
tend to the ſuppreſſion of the exceſs of it? But 
far from having boldneſs to reſtrain, it was cow- 
ardice they had to guard againſt. They puniſhed 
deſertion with death, and ſtained the ſtandard of 
liberty with aſſaſſinations. They refuſed to ex- 
change priſoners, for fear of increaſing, in the 
troops, their inclination to ſurrender at the firſt 
ſummons. They were reduced to the neceſſity of 


erecting tribunals, appointed to proſecute their 
generals or their lieutenants who ſhould abandon 


roo lightly the poſts committed to their truſt, It 


is true, an old man of fourſcore years of age, 
whom they wanted to ſend back to his- home, 
exclaimed : My death may be uſeful; I ſhall cover 
with my body a younger man than I am, It is true, 
that Putnam ſaid to a loyaliit who was his pri- 
lone: ; Return to your commander; and if be ſhould 


E you bow many troops I have, tell bim I bave 
2 enough ; 


. 
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288. K enough ; that if even be ſhould beat them, ihers wit 

Lyn remain enongh ; and that he will experiente, in ths 
end, that I ſhall have enough for him; and for thi 
tyrants whom be ſerves. Theſe ſentiments were 
heroic, but rare; and _ became leſs tom. 
mon every day. 

Taz intoxication was never general, and in- 
deed could only be temporary. Of all the cauſe; 
of energy which have produced ſo many revo- 
lutions on the globe, none exiſted in the North 
of America, No outrage had been committed 
either againſt religion or the laws. The blood 
of martyrs and of citizens had not flowed upon 
the ſcaffolds. The morals had received no inſult, 
The manners and the cuſtoms, none of thoſe ob- 
jects to which the people are ſo. much attached, 
had been delivered up to ridicule. Arbitrary 
power had not dragged any inhabitant from the 
midſt of his family and his friends, to plunge 

him into the horrors of a priſon. Public order 
had not been ſubverted. The principles of admi- 
nitration had not been altered; and the maxims 
of government had remained always the ſame, 
The only circumſtance was to know, whether the 
mother- country had or had not the right, direQly 
or indirectly, of laying a ſlight tax on the colo- 
nies: for the accumulated grievances mentioned 
in the manifeſto aroſe only from this firſt griev- 
ance, This queſtion, which is almoſt a meta- 
phyſical one, was ſcarce proper to raiſe an in- 
ſurrection among the multitudes or at leaſt to 
intereſt them ſtrongly in a quarrel, for which 
they ſaw their lands deprived of the aſſiſtance 
neceſſary to fertilize them, their harveſts _— 
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and their fields covered with the dead bodies B 88 * 
of their relations, or ſtained with their own blood. 


To theſe calamities, which were occaſioned by the 
royal troops on the coaſt, others were ſoon added, 
ſtill more inſupportable, in the inland parts of 
the country. 

 Wuzneves. the reſtleſſneſs of the courts of 
London and Verſailles had diſturbed North 
America, thoſe two powers had always draw'n 
into their ſanguinary conteſts the wandering in- 
habitants of this part of the New Hemiſphere. 
Informed by experience how much weight theſe 
hords of ſavages could throw into the ſcale, the 


Engliſh and the coloniſts reſolved equally to em- 


ploy them to their mutual deſtruction. 

CarLzTON firſt endeavoured to put arms into 
the hands of theſe barbarians in Canada. They 
anſwered his applications with ſaying : „This is 
te a diſpute between a father and his children; ir 
te does not become us to interfere in this do- 
© meſtic quarrel.” —*< But if the rebels ſhould 
te come to atack this province, would you not 
te aſſiſt us in repelling them ?“ , Since the 
ce peace, the hatchet of war is buried forty fathom 
te deep.“ You could certainly find it, if you 
« were to dig for it.” —* The handle is rotten, 
« and we could make no uſe of it.” 

Taz United States were not more ſucceſsful, 
© We have hear'd of the differences that have 
te ariſen between Old and New England,” ſaid 
the tribe of the Oneidas to their deputies. «© We 
* will never take a part in conteſts of ſo atrc« 
« cious a nature, A war between brothers is a 


1 « thing 
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BOOK te thing new NO unknow'n in theſe regions. Our 
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2 cc traditions have not left us any inſtance of this 


« buy ſome rum with it; but we will drink wa. 


te Kind. Extinguiſn your extravagant hatred; 
« and may a more ſerene thy . the dark 
tt cloud that ſurrounds you.“ 1 

Taz Maſphis alone ſeemed to intereſt them · 
ſelves in the fate of the Americans. Here are 
te ſixteen ſhillings for you,” ſaid theſe good (4 
vages. © It is all we are worth. We intended to 


© ter. We will go to the chace; and if we ſhould 
* kill any animals, we will ſell their ſkins, and 
te bring you the money,” 

Bur in proceſs of time, the very active emiſ. 
faries of Great Britain ſucceeded in bringing ovet 
to her ſide ſeveral of the original nations. Her 
intereſts were preferred to thoſe of her enemies, 


becauſe the diſtance had not allowed her ſubjed 


to commit the ſame outrages againſt the ſavages 


as they had received from their proud neigh- 
bours; and becauſe ſhe was both-able and in- 


clined to pay more liberally for the ſervices ſhe 


might receive from them. Under her colours 


theſe allies, whoſe ferocious character knew nb 
reſtraint, did infinitely more. miſchief-to the co- 
loniſts ſettled near the mountains, than ſuch of 
their fellow-citizens who had the good fortune td 
be ſettled near the borders of the ocean received 


from the royal troops. 


Tuxsx calamities fell only upon a more or lf 
conſiderable number of the Amerieans ; but they 
were ſoon all of them afflited with an internal 


' misfortune. 


Tut 


m THE BASP AND WEST INDIRS, | 
Tut metals, which cover the face of the whole 8 


globe, and repreſent all the objects of commerce; 
——— in 'abis part of the New 
World. The ſmall quantity that was found 
there even diſappeared at the firſt breaking out 
of hoſtilities. To theſe figns of univerfal con- 


vention were ſubſtituted others peculiar to theſe. 


diſtricts, Paper ſupplied the want of money. To 
give ſome kind of dignity to this new pledge, 
it was ſurrounded with emblems calculated to re- 


| gag 


or rn 


call continually to the minds of the people cke 


greatneſs of their enterprize, the ineſtimable va- 
lue of liberty, and the neceſſity of a perſeverance 
ſuperior to all misfortunes. The artifice did not 
ſucceed ; and theſe ideal riches were rejected. 
The more did neceflity oblige them to be multi- 


plied, the more did their diſcredit increaſe. The 


congreſs. was offended with the inſult done to- 
their coin ; and they declared traitors to their 
country all thoſe who ſhould not receive it as * 
would have received gold. 

Dio not the congreſs then know, that PETER 
rity can no more be exerted over the mind than' 


over opinion? Were they nut ſenſible, that 


in the preſent criſis, every reaſonable citizen 


would be apprehenſive of riſquing his fortune? 


Did they not perceive, that at the origin of the: 
republic, they indulged themſelves in acts of de- 
ſpotiſm unkaow'n in countries that are even 
formed to ſervitude? Could they conceal from 


themſelves, that they puniſhed a want of confi- 


dence with the ſame puniſhment which would 
ſcarce have been merited for revolt and treaſon ? 
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* 9,51 * The congreſs perceived all this; but had no 
3 choice of means. Their contemptible and re- 


jected paper was actually thirty times below its 
original value, when they fabricated more of it. 
On the 1th September 1779, there was circy- 
lating among the public to the amount of 
799,744, ooo livres ' of it. The ſtate was then 
indebted 188,670,525 livres , excluſrye of the 
debts peculiar to each province. 

Tux people were not indemnified for a OY 
mity which might be called domeſtic, by a free 
intercourſe with all the-other parts of the globe. 
Great Britain had intercepted their navigation 
with the Weſt Indies, and with all the latitudes 
which were covered with their ſhips.' They then 
declared to the world, *“ It is the Engliſh name 
te which hath rendered us odipus ; we folemnly 
& abjure it. All men are our-brethren. We are 
te the friends of every nation. All flags may ap- 
c pear upon our coaſts, and frequent our ports 
te without fear of inſult.” - But this invitation, 
apparently ſo alluring, was not complied with, 
The ſtates that were really commercial being ap- 
prized that North America had been obliged to 
contract debts, at the period even of it's greateſt 
proſperity, judiciouſiy imagined, that in it's pre- 
ſent diſtreſs, it would be able to pay very little 
for what was brought to it. The French alone 
dared to brave the inconveniences of this new 
connection. But by the enlightened vigilance of 
Admiral Howe, moſt of the ſhips which they fitted 
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of their deſtination, and the reſt at their departure 


from the American ſhores: ' Of ſeveral hundred 
ſhips ſent out from France, no more than twenty- 
five or thirty returned ; and even theſe were of 
of little or no benefit to their owners. g 

A NUMBER of privations, added to ſo many e. ca- | 
Jamities, might have made the Americans regret 
their former tranquillity; and inclined them to a 
reconciliation. with England, In vain were the 
people bound by the faith of oaths, and by the 
influence of religion, to the new government. 
In vain had it been endeavoured to convince 
them of the impoſſibility of negotiating ſafely 
with a mother-country, in which one parliament 
could ſubvert what had been regulated by an- 
other. In vain had they been threatened with the 
eternal reſentment of an affronted and vindictive 
enemy. It was poſſible that theſe diſtant appre- 
henſions might not counterbalance the weight of. 
the preſent calamities. 

Sven was the opinion of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
when they ſent public agents into the New 
World, who were authorized to offer any terms 
ſhort of independence, to thoſe very Americans, 
from whom, two years before, an unlimited ſub- 
miſſion had been required; There is ſome pro- 
bability, that this plan of conciliation might 
have been ſucceſsful ſome months before. But at 
the period when the court of London ſent to 
propoſe it, it was haughtily rejected, becauſe this 
ſtep appeared only to be the effect of fear and 
weakneſs, The people were already re-animated z 
M m 2 the 
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the congreſs, the generals, the troops, the intel. 


wr— ligeot or bold, men who in every colony had af: 


France gc- 
knowleges 
the inde- 


ſumed the authority, all, in. a word, had reco- 
vered their former ſpirit. This was the effe& of 
a treaty, of friendſhip and commerce between the 
United States and the court of Verſailles, which 
was ſigned on the 6th of February 1778. 
Had the Engliſh miniſtry reflected, they would 
have comprehended that the ſame delirium which 


e dec thena bs artack 'theip colenies; fiould have 


States. 


This den "compelled them inſtantly to declare war againſt 


occafions a 
war between 
that crown 
and the 


France. The circumſpection which ought always 
to attend a new reign then prevailed in the councils 


crown of of this crown, Their finances were then in that 


England. 


ſtate of confuſion, into which they had been 
plunged by twenty years perſeverance in folly, 
The ruined: ſtate of their navy then raiſed anxiety 
in the breaſt of every citizen. Spain, already ha- 
raſſed with her extravagant expedition againſt 


Algiers, was: then ſurrounded with difficulties 


which would have prevented her from. being able 
to, aſſiſt her allies. England might, without 
raſnneſs, have flattered herſelf with ſucceſs againſt 
the. moſt powerful of her enemies; and might 
have intimidated America, by victories obtained 
in it's neighbourhood. The importance it was 
of to this crown, to deprive. it's. rebellious ſub- 
jets of the only ſupport they were certain of, 
would have diminiſhed the indignation excited 
by the violation. of: the moſt ſolemn. treaties. 

+ Georce III. faw nothing of all this. The 
clandeſtine ſuccours which-the court of Verſailles 
uſed to ſend to the . in arms for the de- 
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fence of their rights did not open his eyes. The 3.9.0 K 
dock-yards of this power were filled with ſhip - 


builders; it's arſenals were ſtocking with artil- 
lery, and there remained no more room in it's 
magazines for freſh naval ſtores.” It's harbours 
preſented the moſt, menacing aſpect; and yet this 
ſtrange infatuation ſtil] continued. To rouze the 
court of St. James's from it's lethargy, it was 
neceſſary that Lewis XVI. ſhould cauſe it to be 
ſignified to them on the 14th March, that he had 
acknowleged the independence of the United 
States. 

Tufs Annees was 4 declaiution df war. 
It was impoſſible that a nation, more accuſtomed 
to give than to take an affront, ſnbuld patlently 
ſuffer that it's ſubjects ſhould be feleaſtd from 
their oath of allegiance, and be raiſed with ſplen- 
dour to the rank of ſovereign powers. All Eu- 
rope foreſaw that two nations which had bren 
rivals for ſo many centuries, were going to ſtain 
with blood the waters of the ocean, and engage 


again in that terrible. conflict in which publie 


proſperity can never compenſate private diſtreſs; 
Thoſe in whom ambition had not extinguiſhed 
every ſentiment of benevolence towards theit 
fellow-creatures, previouſly deplored the cala- 
mities which were ready to fall * the human 
race in both hemiſpheres. 

Tut bloody ſcene however was not yet begun; 
and this delay inſpired ſome credulous perſons 
with the hopes that peace would continue. It 
was not know'n that a fleet had ſailed from Tou- 
lon with directions to attack the Engliſh in the 
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* „ North of America. It was not know'n, that there 
A were orders ſent from London to drive away the 


French out of the Eaſt Indies. Without being 
initiated in theſe myſteries of perfidy, which an 
inſidious policy hath made to be conſidered 2 
great ſtrokes of ſtate, men who were really en- 
lightened, judged that hoſtilities were unavoid- 
able, and even near at hand on our own ocean, 
This foreſeen event was brought about by an en- 
gagement between two frigates. on the ro June 


1778. 


Henk our taſk becomes more Bo more diff. 
cult. Our ſole aim is to be uſeful and true. Far 
from us be that ſpirit of party which faſcinate 
and diſgraces thoſe who lead mankind, ar who 
aſpire to inſtruct them. Our wiſhes will be for 
our country, and we ſhall pay homage to juſtice, 
In whatever place, and under whatever form 
virtue ſhall preſent herſelf to us, we ſhall honour 


her. The diſtinction of ſociety and of ſtates can- 


not eſtrange vs from her, and the juſt and magna- 
nimous man will every where be our felloy-ci- 


tizen. If in the different events which we re- 


view, we have the courage to blame what appear 
to us to deſerve it, we do not ſeek the melan- 
choly and idle ſatisfaction of dealing out indiſcri- 


minate cenſure, But we addreſs ourſelves to the 


nations and to poſterity. It is our duty faithfully 
to tranſmit to them whatever may influence the 
public felicity. It is our duty to give them the 
hiſtory of the faults that are committed, in order 


| that. they may be inſtructed to avoid them, 


Should we dare to betray this noble 1 a 
| oul 
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ſhould perhaps flatter the preſent generation, 5 9, 81K I! 
which is fleeting and paſſeth away; but juftice — 6 
and truth, which are eternal, would denounce us 
to future generations, which would read us with 
contempt, and would never pronounce our name 
without diſdain. In this long career we have 
undertaken, we will be juſt to thoſe who ſtill 
exiſt, as we have been to thoſe who are no more. 
If among men in power there be any who are 
offended with this liberty, we will not be afraid to 

' ſay to them, that we are only the organs of a ſu- 
preme tribunal, which is at length erected by 
reaſon upon an immoveable foundation. Every 
government in Europe mult henceforth dread it's 
decrees. The public opi.ion, which becomes 
more and more. enlightened, and which is neither 
ſtopped. nor intimidated by any thing, is perpe- 
tually attentive to nations and to courts. It pe- 
netrates into. cabinets where policy is ſnut up; 
there it judges the depoſitaries of power, their 
paſſions, and their weakneſs, and by the empire 
of genius and knowlege raiſes itſelf above the 
governors of mankind, either to direct or to reſtrain 
them! Woe to thoſe who either diſdain this tri» 
bunal or ſet it at defiance! This apparent bold: 
nels ariſes only from inability. Woe to thoſe 
whoſe talents are inſufficient to bear it's examina- 
tion! Let them do themſelves juſtice, let them 
lay down, a burthen too heavy for their feeble 
hands. They will at leaſt no longer f 
themſelves and the States, 

Fa ance began the war with invaluable advan- F | 
tages. The place, the time, the circumſtances, 1 
M m 4 every | | 
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28 every thing the had choſen, It was not til die 


ors — having made preparations at leiſure, till after 
f having brought her forces to that degree which 


was proper, that ſhe ſhewed herſelf upon the 


field of battle, She had only to combat an 


enemy humbled, weakened, and diſcouraged by 
domeſtic, diſſentions. The favour of the other 


nations was on her fide againſt thoſe imperioy 
maſters, or as it was ſaid, Wang thoſe tyrants of 


We ſeas. 


Tax events ſeemed favourable to the wiſhes of 
al Europe. The French officers, who had former 
humiliations to efface, exerted themſelves in bril. 
liant actions, the remembrance of which will laſt 
for a long time. A fkilful theory and an un- 
daunted courage ſupplied any deficiency there 


might be on the point of experience. In all the 


private engagements they came off with glory, 
and moſt of them terminated to their advant 
'TheBritiſh fleet was expoſed to ſtill greater dangers 


than the ſeparate ſhips were. It was ſo ill treated, 


that it's total or partial deſtruction was appre- 


hended, if the fleet which had reduced it to this 


deplorable ſtate off Uſhant, had not determined 
from timid orders, from odious intrigues, from 
the weakneſs of the admirals, or from all theſe 
motives combined, to quir the ſea ang re-enter 
firſt into port. 
In the intoxication of this ſucceſs, perhaps un- 
expected, France feemed to loſe fight of her 
moſt important intereſts, Her principal object 
ſhould have been to intercept the trade of her 
enemies, to deprive them of the double ſtrength 


they 
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they derived from their ſailors and from their 22 * 
riches, and thus to ſap the two foundations f 


Engliſh greatneſs. Nothing was more eaſy to 
accompliſh by a power long prepared for hoſtili- 
ties, than to intercept the trading navy, entirely 
off it's guard, and attended with very feeble 
conyoys. But this was neglected, and the im- 
menſe riches which Great Britain expected from 
all parts of the globe, entered quietly into her 
harbours even without the leaſt loſs, 

Tat trade of France, on the contrary, was ha» 
raſſed in both hemiſpheres, and intercepted every 
where, Her colonies beheld the ſubſiſtence 
which they were expecting, with all the anxiery of 
want, carried off from their own coaſts, and the 
mother-country found itſelf-deprived of fourſcore 
or a hundred millions * almoſt within her own 
view. Theſe misfortunes certainly aroſe from 
ſome cauſe which we will endeavour to inveſti- 


gate. 

Taz French navy had for a long time been 
unfortunate, and it's numerous calamities were 
attributed to the defect of it's conſtitution, Se- 
yeral attempts were made either to modify or to 
alter the regulations; but theſe innovations, whe- 
ther good or bad, were always rejected with 
more or leſs viſible diſdain. At length the ad- 
mirals dictated themſelves in 1776, an ordnance, 
which, by making them abſolute maſters of the 
harbours, of the arſenals, of the docks, and of 
the magazines, deſtroyed that mutual ſuperinten- 


® From 3, 333,333 I. 68. 8 d. to 4.166, 566 J. 13 8. 4d. 
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' BOOK FRET i which Lewis XIV. had thought Proper to 
2 eſtabliſh between the officers of the navy ang 


thoſe of adminiſtration. . From that time there 
was no more order, no more reſponſibility, ng 
more economy in the ports; every thing thee 
fell into confuſion and diſorder. 

Tu new plan had ſtill a more fatal influence 
Tilt that period the miniſtry had directed their 
naval operations in a manner ſuitable to their 
political plans. This authority was transferred, 


without being perceived, perhaps to thoſe who 


were to carry theſe operations into execution; 
and they imperceptibly acquired the tint of their 
prejudices, which led them to believe that it wa; 
not by heavy and laborious eſcorts of the ſhips 
of the nation, or by remaining for a length of 
time on difficult cruiſes, in order to ſurpriſe or de- 
ſtroy the veſſels of the enemy, that a reputation 


was to be attained. © This double duty was there- 


fore either entirely neglected or very ill fulfilled on 


5 account of the general opinion prevailing at Breſt, 


that ſuch a ſervice had nothing noble in it, and 
did not lead to any kind of glory. 

Ir muſt be owned, that this prejudice is a very 
fingular one, and entirely contrary to all the lays 
of ſociety. What can have been the intention of 
the States in inſtituting this military force del- 
tined to traverſe the ſeas ? Was it only to pro- 
cure rank to thoſe who commanded or ſerved in 
it? To give them an opportunity to exert a va- 
lour uſeleſs to any but themſelves? To ſtain an- 


other element with blood, with carnage, and 


ſea-fights? Certainly not, The warlike fleets 
are 
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are upon the ocean 3 what fortreſſes and ramparts BOOK 
are for the citizens of towns, and what national 


armies are for the provinces expoſed to the rava- 
ges of the enemy ? There are ſome kinds of pro- 
perty attached to a ſoil, others are created and 
tranſported by commerce, and are, as it were, 
wandering upon the ocean. Theſe two ſpecies 
of property required: defenders, Warriors, this 
is your duty. What ſhould we fay if the land- 
forces refuſed to protect the inhabitants of the 
cities,: or the huſbandmen of the field againſt the 
enemy, or to extinguiſh the conflagration which 
threatens the harveſt, © Officers of the navy, you 
think yourſelves degraded in protecting and con- 
voying the merchantmen. But if commerce be 
deprived of protectors, what will become of the 
riches of the State, part of which you undoubt- 
edly expect as a reward for your ſervices? What 
will become, for yourſelves, of the revenues of 
your lands, which can only be made fruitful by 
trade and by the circulation of wealth? You 
think yourſelves degraded. - What! degraded in 


rendering yourſelves. uſeful to your fellow-citi- 


zens?- What are then all the orders of the State; 
to whom government hath intruſted ſome por- 
tion of the public ſtrength, but the protectors 
and the defenders of the citizen and his fortune? 
Your poſt is upon the ſeas, as that of the magi- 
ſtrate is upon the tribunals, that of the land offi- 
cer and of the ſoldier in the camps, thar of the 
monarch upon the throne, where he is only placed 
upon a more elevated ſituation, in order that his 


proſpect may he extended to a greater diſtance, 
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and that he may behold at one view all thoſe who 


k rcquire his protection or his defence. You aſpire 
to glory. Learn that glory is every where to be 


obtained by ſerving the State. The antient Ro. 
mans were likewiſe undoubtedly attached to 


one ſingle citizen in Rome, was preferred to tha 
of having deſtroyed a multitude of enemies. 
Do you not perceive, that in ſaving the trad. 
ing ſhips you ſave the wealth of the State! 


Tes, your valour is brilliant, it- is know'n to all 


Europe, as well as to your own country; but 
what is it to your fellow - citiaens that it hath been 


| diſplayed on a ſplendid occaſion, that it hath 


taken one of the enemy's ſhips, or covered the 
waves of the ocean with wrecks and ruins; if you 
ſuffer all the veſſels which conveyed the riches 
of your country, to be either taken or deſtroyed; 
if in the very port to which you return victorious, 
a multitude of deſolated families deplore the ſub- 


verſion of their fortune? Tou will not hear the 


exclamations of victory on your arrival, All will 
be ſilent and plunged in conſternation, and your 
exploits will ſerve no other purpoſe but to ſwell 
the accounts of the courts, and to fill thoſe pub- 
lic papers, which, being invented to amuſe idle- 
neſs, give glory only for a day, when that glory 
is not engraved in the hearts vf the citizens by the 
remembrance of ſome real ſervice done to the 
country. bi x 

Tux maxims adopted at Portſmouth were very 
different. There the dignity of commerce was 


felt and reſpected. It was conſidered as a duty, 
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as well as an honour to defend it, and events de- > 00M 


cided, which of the two navies had the er — 


ideas of their functions? 

G«zarT BrITain had juſt experienced ſore 
yery humiliating adverſities in the New World, 
and it was threatened with greater difaſters by a 

ſtill more powerful enemy in the Old one. This 


alarming ſituation filled the minds of all men 


with miſtruſt and uncertainty, The national 
riches came home ſafe, and their enormous maſs 
was increaſed by thoſe of the rival power; public 
credit was inſtantly revived, expectations were 


renewed, and this people, who with ſatisfaction 


were looked upon as overcome, recovered and 
ſuſtained their ufual pride. 

On the other hand, the French ports were filled 
with lamentations A degrading and ruinous 


inactivity ſucceeded to that activity which gave 


them ſplendour and riches. The indignation of 
the merchants communicated itſelf to the whole 
nation, The firſt moments of ſucceſs are the 


moments of intoxication, which ſeem either to 
conceal or to juſtify the faults committed, But 


misfortune gives greater ſeverity to opinion. The 
nation then attends more cloſely to thoſe by 
whom they are governed, and demands from 
them, with arrogant freedom, an account of the 
power and authority that is intruſted to them, 
The councils of Lewis XVI. were accuſed of de- 
rogating from the majeſty of the firſt power on 
the globe, by diſavowing, in the face of the uni- 
verſe, the ſuccour which they were inceſſantly 
ſending clandeſtinely to the Americans, They 
were 
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'BO 00k were accuſed of having either by a miniſterial in- 
nisse, or by the influence of ſome obſcure 


agents, engaged the State in a ruinous war, at 3 


time when they ought to have been employed in 


repairing the ſprings of government, in remedy. 
ing the tedious diſorders of a reign, the latter 
half of which had been mean, feeble, divided 
between depredations and ſhame, between the 
baſeneſs of vice and the convulſions of deſpotiſm, 
They were accuſed of having -provoked a rup- 


ture by an inſidious policy, to have enveloped 


their meaning in ſpeeches unworthy of France, 


and to have employed, with regard to England, 
the language of a timorous boldneſs, which ſeem- 


ed to deny the projects that were formed, and the 
ſentiments they had in their hearts; a language 
which can only degrade the perſon who makes 
uſe of it, without being able to deceive him to 
whom it is addreſſed; and which diſhonours, 
while the diſhonour it brings along with it can 


neither be uſeful to the miniſtry nor to the ſtate, 


How much more noble would it have been ta 
have ſaid with all the frankneſs of dignity: 
« Engliſhmen, you have abuſed your victory. 


ee This is the moment to be juſt, or elſe it wil 


te be that of revenge. Europe is tired of bearing 
& with tyrants. She at length reſumes her 


te rights. Henceforth .chooſe either equality ot 


te war.“ It is thus that Richelieu would have 


ſpoken; that Richelieu, whom every citizen 


ought indeed to deteſt, becauſe he was a ſan- 


guinary aſſaſſin, and that in order to become 3 


deſpot, he put all his enemies to death with the 
8 ; ax 
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ax of the executioner ; but the nation and the * por 

ſtate muſt revere him as a miniſter, becauſe he 

was the firſt who apprized France of her dignity, 

and aſcribed to her'in Europe the rank which 

belonged to her power. It is thus that Lewis 

XIV. would have ſpoken to them, who during 

forty years ſhewed himſelf worthy of the age he 

lived in, whoſe very faults were always mixed 

with grandeur,” and who even, in a ſtate of dejec- 

tion and misfortune, never degraded himſelf or 

his people. A great character is required :to-go- 

vern a great nation, More eſpecially, there muſt- 

be none of thoſe: ſpirits that are cold and indif- 100 

ferent from levity, for whom abſolute authority 5 I! 

is no more than an amuſement, who leave great 1 

intereſts to the effects of chance, and who are {1 

more employed in preſerving power than in mak- 

ing uſe of it, It is further aſked, why men, who 

had all the power of the ſtate in their hands, and 

who had only to command in order to be obeyed, | 

have ſuffered themſelves to be foreſtalled in all | 

the ſeas by an enemy whoſe conſtitution- neceſ- 

ſarily produces delays ? Why did they put them- 

ſelves, by an inconſiderate treaty, into the ſhackles: 

of congreſs, which might itſelf have been kept 

dependent by plentiful and regular ſubſidies ? | 

Laſtly, why did -not they ſecure the revolution, - 1 

by keeping conſtantly. upon the Northern coaſts. | 

of the New World a ſquadron to protect the 

colonies, and at the ſame time to make our al- 

liance be reſpected. But Europe, whoſe eyes 

are fixed upon us, beholds a great deſign, and 

no concerted meaſures; it beholds in our arſenals | 
and — 


| boldneſs and valour in individuals, effeminacy 
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29 .* and iu our ports immenſe preparations and ng 
— 3 ie beholds formidable fleets and this 


nt rendered almoſt uſeleſs ; it beholds 


and rrreſolution in commanders; every 
which announces on one hand the aweful power 


of a great penple, and on the other, every thing 


which announces the weakneſs and delay be. 


ariſe from character and from the nature of the 
views. 


Ir is by this ſtriking contraſt between our 
projects and our meaſures, between our means 


and the ſpirit which animates them, that the 
Engliſh genius aſtoniſhed for à moment, hath 
recovered it's vigaur; and it is a problem which 
Europe cannot ſolve, whether, in declaring for 
America, we have nor 3— wan the ſtrength 
of England. | 

Sven ate the complaints which are hear'd on 


all fides, and which we are not afraid of collecting 


here, and of laying before the eyes of authority, 
if it ſhould deign to liſten to or to read them. 
LAsrur, philoſophy, whoſe firſt ſentiment is 
the deſire of ſeeing all governments equitable, and 
all people happy, in examining this alliance of a 


monarchy with a people who defend their liberty, 


endeavours to diſcover the motive of it. It per- 
ceives too clearly that the happineſs of mankind 
hath no concern in it. It imagines, that if the 
court of Verſailles had been determined by the 
love of juſtice, they would have mentioned in 


the firſt article of the convention with America, 


that all people who are oppreſſed have @ right Y 


Saint their oppreſſors. But this maxim, which %. 
conſtitutes one of the laws of England, which aa 
king of Hungary, upon aſcending the throne, ven- 
tured to make one of the conſtituent principles 
of the ſtate, and which Trajan, one of the greateſt 
princes who ever ruled over the earth, adopted, 
when in preſence of the Roman people aſſembled, 
he ſaid to the firſt officer of the empire: I give 
you up my 'fevord to defend me while I ſhall be juſt, 
and to fight againſt me and to puniſh me if I ſhould 
become a tyrant, This maxim is too fortign to 
our feeble and corrupt governments, where it is 
the duty of the people to ſuffer, and where the 
oppreſſed man ſhould be apprehenſive of feeling 
his misfortune; for fear he ſhould be puniſhed for 
it as a crime. 3% 

Bur it is particularly againſt Spain that the 
moſt bitter complaints are directed. She is cen- 
ſured for her blindneſs, her irreſolutions, her de- 
lays, ſometimes even for her want of fidelity; but 
all theſe accuſations are groundleſs. 

Son politicians imagined, when they behefd 
France engaging without neceffity in a naval war, 
that this crown thought itſelf ſufficiently power- 
ful to ſeparate the dominion of Great Britain, 
without ſharing with an ally the honour of this 
important revolution. We will net examine 
whether the ſpirit which prevailed in the cabinet 
of Verſailles authorized this conjecture. It is 
now know'n, that this crown, which ſince the 
beginning of the troubles had given ſecret aſſiſt- 
ance to the Americans, watched the propitious 
moment fer declaring openly in their favour. 
Vor. VII Nan R The 
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The event of Saratoga appeared to furniſh th 


ts moſt favourable; opportunity to propoſe to his 


Catholic Majeſty to join in the common cauſy, 
Whether this prince then thought that the liberty 
of the United States was contrary to his intereſt; 


whether the reſolution: appeared to him to be 


precipitate, or whether, in a word, other polit. 
cal objects required his whole attention, he re. 
fuſed to accede to this propoſal. His charaer 
prevented any further ſolicitations. Since thoſe 


- firſt attempts he was ſo little troubled about this 


Spain not 
ba ing luc 


ceeded in 


great affair, that it was without giving him 
previous notice, that the court of Verſailles cauſed 
it to be ſignified to that of St, James's, that they 
had acknowleged the independence of the cons 
federate provinces, 

In the mean while the land and Galle 
which Spain had employed in the Brazils againk 
the Portugueze were returned. The rich fleet 
ſhe expected from Mexico had entered into her 
ports. The treaſures which were coming to her 


from Peru and from her other poſſeſſions were in 


ſafety. This. power was free from any anxiety 
and miſtreſs of her own operations, when ſhe 
aſpired to the glory of introducing peace into both 
hemiſpheres. Her mediation was accepted, both 
by France, whoſe boldneſs had not been followed 
by thoſe happy conſequences ſhe. had expected 
from it, and by England, who might be appte- 
henſive of having a der adverſary, to contend 
with, 

CraRLEs III. ee with dignity the mag- 
nanimous part he had undertaken. He ene. 
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that arms ſhould be laid aſide; that each of the 
belligeren: powers ſhould be maintained in the 
poſſeſſions they might occupy at the period of the 
convention; that a Congreſs ſhould be formed, 
in which the ſeveral pretenſions. ſhould be diſ- 
cuſſed ; and that no ne attack ſhould be com- 
menced without the previous notice of a twelve- 
month, oY: 4 75121 | 

Tris monarch was aware that this arrangement 
would give to Great Britain the felicity of recon- 
ciliation with her colonies, or at leaſt would make 
them purchaſe by great advantages for her trade 
the ſacrifice of the ports which ſhe occupied in 
the midſt of them. Nor was he ignorant of his 
offending the dignity of the king his nephew, 
who had engaged to maintain the United States 
in the entire poſſeſſion of their territories. Bur 
he would be juſt ; and without ſetting. aſide all 
perſonal conſiderations it is impoſſible to be ſo. 

Tais plan of conciliation was diſpleaſing to the 
court of Verſailles, and the only hope they had 
was, that it would be rejected at London, as in- 
deed it was. England could not reſolve to ac- 
knowlege the Americans 7p/o fad independent, 
although they were not invited to the conferences 
that were going to be opened; although France 
was not allowed to negociate for them; although 
their intereſts were only to be ſupported by a 
mediator, who, was not attached to them by any 
treaty, and who, perhaps, in ſecret, did not 
wiſh them to proſper, and although her refuſal 
threatened her with an additional enemy. 
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conciliating 
Eng'and 
withFrance, 
declares for 
the latter of 
theſe pow- 


ers, 
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Ir is in ſuch a ſituation, when pride elevates 

the ſoul above the ſuggeſtions of fear, that no- 
thing appears formidable, except the ſhame of 
receiving the law ; and that there is no heſitation 
in chooſing between ruin and diſhonour : it is 
then that the greatneſs of a'nation diſplays itſelf, 
I acknowlege, however, that men, accuſtomed 
to judge of the event, conſider great and perilous 
revolutions as acts of heroiſm or of folly, accord. 
ing to the good or ill ſucceſs that hath attended 
them. If, therefore, I ſhould be aſked, what 
name will be given a few years hence to the firm- 
neſs which the Engliſh ſhewed on this occaſion; 
I ſhall anſwer, that I know-not: as to that which 
they deſerve I know very well. I know that the 
annals of the world rarely preſent to us the auguſt 
and majeſtic ſpectacle, of a nation which prefen 
the giving up of it's duration to the loſs of it's 
glory. 
No ſooner had the Britiſh miniſtry explained 
themſelves, than the court of Madrid took the 
part of that'of Verſailles, and conſequently that 
of the Americans, in the conteſt. Spain had then 
ſixry-three veſſels of the line, and fix more upon 
the ſtocks. France had fourſcore and eight upon 
the docks. The United States had but twelve 
frigates, but a great number of privateers. 

To ſo many forces united, England had only 
ninety-five ſnips of the line to oppoſe, and three 
and twenty upon the ſtocks, The other ſixteen 
which were ſeen in her ports were unfit for ſer- 
yice, and they had been converted to the pur- 


poſe of ſhips for receiving priſoners, or into 
hoſpital 
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kbſpital ſhips. Thus inferior in the inſtruments 
of war, this power was ſtill more ſo in the means 
of employing them upon ſervice, Her domeſtic 
difſentions contributed till more to render inef- 
fectual the reſources ſhe had remaining. It is the 
nature of governments that are truly free, to be 
agitated in times of peace. It is by theſe in- 
teſtine commotions that the minds of men pre- 


ſerve their energy, and the perpetual remem- 


brance of the rights of the nation, But in 'time 


of war it is neceſſary that every ferment ſhould - 
ceaſe, that hatred ſhould -be extinguiſhed, and 


that intereſts ſhould be blended, and made ſub- 


ſervient to each other. It happened quite other- 


wiſe in the Britiſh iſlands; for the diſturbances 


in them had never been more violent. Oppoſite 


claims were never ſuppotted on any occaſion with 
leſs moderation. The general good was inſolently 
diſregarded by all faftions. Thoſe houſes, in 
which the moſt important queſtions had formerly 
been diſcuſſed, ' with eloquence, ſtrength, and 
dignity, reſounded only with the clamours of 
rage; groſs inſults, and altercations as prejudicial 
as they were indecent. The few perſons who 
might be called citizens loudly exclaimed for a 
new Pitt, a miniſter, who like him had neither re- 
lations nor friends; but this extraordinary man-did 
not appear, And. indeed it was generally be- 
lieved that this nation would fall, notwithſtanding 
the haughrineſs of their character, notwithſtand- 
ing the experience of their admirals, notwith- 
ſanding the boldneſs of their ſeamen, and not- 

Nn 3 withſtanding 
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_ Þ0.0'* withſtanding the energy which a free. people muſt 
=r— acquire in the diſturbances they experience, 
Bur the ſway of chance is very extenſive, Who 
knows in favour of which party the elements will 
declare themſelves? A guſt of wind ſnatches 
away victory, or gives it. A cannon ſhot dif. 
concerts a whole army, by the death of the ge- 
neral. Signals are either not well underſtood, or 
not obeyed. Experience, courage, and kill, are 
counteracted by ignorance, by jealouſy, by treaſon, 
and by the certainty of impunity. A fog ariſing, 
covers both the enemies, and either ſeparates or 
confounds them. A calm and a ſtorm are equally 
favourable or diſadvantageous. The forces are di- 
vided by the unequal! celerity of the ſhips. The 
opportunity is loſt, either by puſillanimity, which 
poſtpones, or by raſhnefs, which haſtens an en- 
gagement. Plans may have been formed with 
prudence, but they may remain without effect, 
by the want of harmony in the evolutions for car- 
rying them into execution. An inconſiderate 
command from court may decide the misfortune 
of a day. The diſgrace or death of a miniſter al- 
ters the projects. Is it poſſible that a cloſe union 
ean long ſubſiſt between confederates of ſuch op- 
poſite characters, as the French, who are paſſion- 
ate, diſdainful, and volatile; the Spaniards, who 
are flow, haughty, jealous, and cold; and the 
Americans, who have conſtantly their looks 
turned towards the mother- country, and who 
would rejoice at the diſaſters of their allies, i 
they were compatible with their awn 1 
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ence? Will ie be long before. theſe nations, 
whether they act ſeparately or in concert, reci- 

procally aceuſe, complain, and are at variance 
— each other? Will not their greateſt hope be, 
that repeated ſtrokes of adverſity would only at 
moſt plunge them again into the humiliating 
ſtate from whence they wiſhed to emerge, and 
confirm the dominion of the ſeas to Great Bri- 
tain; while one or two conſiderable defeats would 
for ever remove this ambitious people from the 
rank of the firſt power of this hemiſphere ? 

Wro can therefore decide; who can even 
foreſee what will be the event? France and Spain 
united have the moſt powerful means in their fa- 
your ; England hath the art of managing her 
own: France and Spain have their ' treaſures, 
England hath a great national credit. On one 
hand are the multitude of men, and the number 
of troops; on the other, the ſuperiority in the art 
of conducting ſhips, and of ſubduing the fea in 
engagements. Here there is impetuoſity and va- 
lour; there. valour and experience. On one 
hand, the activity which abſolute monarchy may 
give to the meaſures; on the other, the vigour 
and the energy of liberty. One party is ſtimu- 
lated by reſentment for loſſes; and by a long- con- 
tinued ſeries of outrages they have to avenge z 
the other, by the recollection of a recent glory, 
and by their having the ſovereignty of America, 
as well as that of the ocean, to preſerve. The 
two allied nations have the advantage which is 
derived from the union of two immenſe powers ; 
but at the fame time the inconvenience which re- 
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her own forces to direct, ſhe hath the advantage 


| ought alſo to examine the different energy which 
may becommunicated to the rival nations byawar, 


French nation, in contraſt with that of the nation 


their natural boldneſs, know how to ſtruggle 
- eourageoully, to be elevated in proportion to the 
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ſults from this very union, by the difficulty even 


plans or in the diſpoſal of their forces, England 
is abandoned to herſelf ; but having nothing but 


of unity in her deſigns; of a more certain, and 
perhaps more ſpeedy combination of ideas. She 
can, with greater facility regulate at one view her 
plans of attack and defence, . 

Ix order to have an exact idea of things, one 


which on one ſide is no more in ſeveral reſpet 
than a war of kings and miniſters and on the 
other, a really national war, in which the greateſt 
intereſts of England are concerned, a commerce, 
which conſtitutes her riches z. an empire, and a 


glory, which compoſe her greatneſs. 
FixaLLY, if we conſider the ſpirit of the 


fhe is at war with, it will be found that the ar- 
dour of the French is perhaps equally ready to be 
excited and to be extinguiſhed ; that their hopes 
are very fangnine at the beginning, and that they 
deſpair of every thing as ſoon as they are ſtopped 
by any obſtacle; that by their character they 
require the enthuſiaſm of ſucceſs, in order to ob- 

tain freſh advantages. The Engliſh, on the con- 
trary, leſs preſumptuous at firſt, notwithſtanding 


increaſe of danger, and to acquire ſteadineſs by 
diſgrace : like the ſturdy oak, to which Horace 
*. — a compares 
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compares the Romans, which, though cut by the B 


ax, and mutilated by iron, - revives under the 
ſtrokes which it receives, and Fi ge ww * 
gour even from it's wounds. 

His roxy informs us, moreover, row Re 
leagues have ever divided the ſpoils of the nation 
againſt which they had been formed. Athens 
triumphant over Perſia ; Rome ſaved from Anni- 
bal; in modern times, Venice preſerved from 
the famous league of Cambray ; and even in our 
days, Pruſſia, which by the genius of one ſingle 
man hath held out againſt all Europe ; all theſe 
examples authorize us to ſuſpend our judgment 
reſpecting the iſſue of the preſent war. | 
Bur, let us ſuppoſe that the houſe of Bourbon 
ſhall have obtained. all the advantages they may 
flatter themſelves with, what conduct ought they 
to purſue ? 

FRANCE is, in every point of view, the em- 
pire the moſt ſtrongly conſtituted of any one the 
remembrance of which is preſerved in the annals 


of the world. Spain, though not to be compared 


with her, is likewiſe a ſtate of great weight, and 
her means of proſperity are increaſing daily. The 
principal care of the houſe of Bourbon, then, 
ſhould be, to induce their neighbours to over- 


look the advantages which they derive from na- 


ture or from art, or which they have acquired by 
events, If they ſhould endeavour to increafe 
their ſuperiority, the alarm would become ge- 
neral, and people would think themſelves threat- 
ened with univerſal ſlavery. It is, perhaps, ra- 
ther 1 that the nations have not 
chwarted 
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thwarted her projects againſt England. This 
ſupineneſs muſt have been occaſioned by the re. 
ſentment which the injuſtices and the havghtineg 
of that ſuperb iſland have excited in all par, 
But hatred is ſuſpended when intereſt is con- 
cerned. It is poſſible, Europe may judge the 
weakening of Great Britain in the New and in 


the Old Hemiſphere to be contrary to her own 


ſecurity ; and that, after having enjoyed the ſpee- 
tacle of the humiliations and the dangers of that 


proud and tyrannical power, ſhe may at length 


take up arms in her defence. Should this hap- 
pen, the courts of Verſailles and Madrid would 
find themſelves diſappointed in the hopes which 
they had conceived, of acquiring a decided pre- 
ponderance upon the globe. Theſe confiders- 
tions ſhould determine them to urge on the at- 
tacks, and not to leave time to a provident, or 
perhaps only a jealous policy, to make freſt 


plans. Let them eſpecially ſtop in time, and let 


not an immoderate deſire of lowering their com- 
mon enemy blind them with regard to their true 
intereſts. 

Tux United States have openly diſcovered the 


project of drawing all North America into their 


confederation. Several ſteps, and particularly 
that of ſoliciting Canada to rebellion, muſt have 
induced an opinion, that it was likewiſe the defire 
of France, Spain may be ENS of ** 
equally adopted this idea. 

Tux conduct of the provinces which have 


ſhaken off the yoke of Great Britain is ſimple, 
and ſuch as * But would not 


their 
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their allies be deficient in foreſight, if they had wet» i 
really the ſame ſyſtem ? The New Hemiſphere — | 
muſt one day be detached from the Old. This 
great evulſion is prepared in Europe, by the fer- 
ment and by the claſh of opinions; by the over- 
throw of our rights, which conſtituted our cou- 
rage; by the luxury of our courts, and the mi- 
ſery of our country places ; by the everlaſting 
hatred : there is between effeminate men who 
poſſeſs every thing, and robuſt, and even virtuous 
men, who have nothing to loſe but their lives. 
It is prepared in America, by the increaſe of po- 
pulation, of cultures, of induſtry, and of know- | 
lege. Every thing is tending towards this ſepa- 
ration, both the progreſs of evil in one world, | 
and the progreſs of good in another. 
Bur can it be ſuitable to France and Spain, | 
whoſe poſſeſſions in the. New Hemiſphere are an 1 
inexhauſtible ſource of wealth, can it be ſuitable 1 
to them to haſten this diviſion ? Yet this is what 
would happen, if the whole northern part of thoſe 
regions were ſubject to the ſame laws, or con- 1 
nected by one common intereſt, 1 
Scarce would the liberty of this vaſt conti- 
nent be confirmed, than it would become the 
aſylum of all the intriguing, ſeditious, branded, 
or ruined men, who are ſeen amongſt us. Nei- 
ther agriculture, the arts, nor commerce, would 
be the reſource of refugees of this character. A 
leſs laborious, and more turbulent life, would be 
neceſſary for them. This turn of mind, equally 
averſe from labour and reſt, would be diſpoſed to 
OT. and a paſſion which is ſo ſeducing 
would 
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would readily ſubdue the firſt coloniſts, diverted 


w—— from their antient labours by a long war. The 


new people would have finiſhed their prepara- 
tions for invaſion before the report of them could 
have reached our climates. They would chuſe 
their enemies, their field of battle, and the mo- 
ment of victory. Their attacks would always fall 
upon defericeleſs ſeas, or upon coaſts taken by 
furprize. In a ſhort time the ſouthern provinces 
would' become the prey of the northern ones, 


and would compenſate, by the richneſs of their 


productions, for the mediocrity of thoſe of the 
latter. Perhaps even the poſſeſſions of our abſo- 


tute monarchies would endeavour to enter into 


the confederation of free people, or would de- 
tach themſelves from e to belong only to 
themſelves. 

THz meaſures which the courts of Madrid and 
Verſailles ought to purſue, if they are at liberty 


to chuſe, is to leave ſubſiſting in the northern 


part of America, two powers which ſhall watch 
over, reſtrain, and balance each other. Then 


ages will elapſe before England, and the repub- 


lics formed at her expence, will be united. This 
reciprocal miſtruſt will prevent them from under- 
taking any thing at a diſtance ; and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of other nations in the, New World will en- 
joy that ſtate of tranquillity which hitherto hath 
been ſo much diſturbed, | 


- Ir is even probable, that this order of things 
would be moſt: ſuitable to the confederate pro- 
vinces. Their reſpective limits have not been re- 


* 1 great jealouſy prevails between the 
countries 
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countries' of the North and thoſe of the South, 
Political principles vary from one river to another. 
Great animoſities are obſerved to ſubſiſt between 
the citizens of a town, and the members of a 
family. Each of them will be defirous of re- 
moving from themſelves the oppreſſive burthen 
of the public expences and debts. An infinite 
number of ſceds of diviſion are univerſally brood- 
ing in the heart of the United States. When 
once all dangers were removed, how would it be 
poſſible to prevent the breaking out of ſo many 
diſcontents? How would it be poſſible to keep 
attached to the ſame center, ſo many deluded 
and exaſperated minds? Let the real friends of 
America refle& ypon this, and they will find, 
that the only way to prevent diſturbances among 
the people, would be to leave upon their fron- 
tiers 2 powerful rival, always diſpoſed to avail 
itſelf of their difſentions, 

Pzace and ſecurity are neceſſary for mo- 
narchies ; agitation, and a formidable enemy for 
republics. Rome ſtood in need of Carthage; 
and he who deſtroyed the liberty of the Romans 
was neither Scylla nor Cæſar; it was the firſt 
Cato, when his narrow and ſtern ſyſtem of poli- 
ticks deprived Rome of a rival, by kindling in 
the ſenate thoſe flames which reduced Carthage 
to aſhes, Venice herſelf perhaps would have loſt 
her government, and her. laws, four hundred 
years ago, if ſhe had not had at her gates, and 
almoſt under her walls, powerful neighbours, 
who might become her enemies or her maſters. 

Bur 
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Bur according to this ſyſtem, to what degree 
of felicity, ſplendour, and ſtrength, can the conſe. 
derate provinces attain in proceſs of time ? 

Ix this place, to form a proper judgment, let 
us begin by ſetting afide that intereſt which all 
men, ſlaves not excepted, have taken in the ge. 
nerous efforts of a nation, which expoſed itſelf tg 
all calamities in order to be free. The name 
of liberty is ſo alluring, that all thoſe who fight 
for it are ſure of obtaining our ſecret wiſhes in 


their favour, Their cauſe is that of the whole 


human race, and becomes our own. We avenge 
ourſelves of our oppreſſors, by venting at leaſt 


freely our hatred againſt foreign oppreſſors. At 


the noiſe of theſe chains that are breaking, it 
ſeems to us that our's are going to become 
lighter ; and for a few moments we think ve 
breathe a purer air, when we learn that the uni- 
verſe reckons ſome tyrants leſs. Beſides, theſe 


great revolutions of liberty are leſſons to deſpots, 


They warn them not to reckon upon too long: 
continuance of the people's patience, and upon 
eternal impunity. So, where ſociety and the laws 
avenge themſelves of the crimes of individuals 
the good man hopes that the puniſhment of tie 
guilty may prevent the commiſſion of frehi 
crimes. Terror ſometimes ſupplies the place of 
juſtice with regard to the robber, and of con- 
ſcience with regard to the aſſaſſin. Such is the 
fource of the great concern we take in every vu 
for liberty. Such hath been that with which the 
Americans have inſpired us. Our imagination: 


have 
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have been heated in their fayour, We have taken 9 9.0 K 
a part in their victories and their defeats. | Ihe 
ſpirit of Juſtice, which delights in compenſating 
former calamities by future happineſs, is pleaſed 
with the idea, that this part of the New World 
cannot fail ro become one of the moſt flouriſhing 
countries on the globe, It is even ſuppoſed, 
that Europe may one day find her maſters in her 
children. Let us venture to reſiſt the torrent of 
opinion, and that of public enthuſiaſm, Let us 
not ſuffer ourſelves to be miſled by imagination, 
which embelliſhes every thing: and by ſentimen 
which delights in forming illuſions, and which 
realizes every hope. It is our duty to combat 
all prejudices, even thoſe which are moſt conſo- 
nant to the wiſhes of our hearts, Above all 
things, it behoves us to be true, and not to be- 
tray that pure and upright conſcience which pre- 
ſides over our writings, and dictates our judg- 
ments. At this moment, perhaps, we ſhall not 
be believed; but a bold conjecture, which is 
confirmed at the end of ſeveral centuries, does 
more honour to the hiſtorian, than a long ſeries 
of facts, the truth of which cannot be conteſted ; 
and I do not write for my cotemporaries alone, 
who will only ſurvive me a fmall number of 
years. When a few more revolutions of the 
ſun are paſſed, both they and I ſhall be no more. 
But I deliver up my ideas to poſterity, and to 
time, It is their's to judge me. 

Taz ſpace occupied by the thirteen republics, 
between the mountains and the ſea, is no more 
than ſixty- ſeven ſea leagues; but their extent 
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Þ 0.0K vpon the coaſt, in a ditect line, is three hundred 
— and forty-five, from the river of Sancta Crux t» 
that of Savannah: 

Tus lands in that region are almoſt generally 

bad, or at leaſt indifferent. 
Scaxcx any thing but maize grows in the four 
moſt northera colonies. The only reſource of the 
inhabitants is fiſhing, the annual produce of 
which doth not amount to more than 6,c00,000 
of livres ® 

Corn is the principal ſupport of the provinces 
of New York, the Jerſeys, and Pennſylvania, 
But the ſoil hath degenerated ſo rapidly, that an 
acre, which formerly yielded fixty buſhels of 
wheat, very ſeldom produces even twenty at 
preſent. 

Tuovon the lands of Maryland and of Vir. 
ginia be much ſuperior to all the reſt, yet they 
cannot be deemed extremely fertile. The ancient 
Plantations yield no more than one third of the 
tobacco which was formerly gathered. It is not 
poſſible to make any new ones; and the planters 
have been reduced to the neceſſity of turning 
their labours towards other objects. 
 NorT# CaroLina produces ſome grain, but 
of ſo inferior a quality as to be ſold in all markets 
twenty-five or thirty per cent, cheaper than the 
others. 

Tus ſoil of South Carolina and of Georgia is 
perſectly even, as far as fifty miles from the 
ocean. The exceſſive rains which fall there not 
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tice is cultivated to the great detriment of te 


freemen and of the ſlaves employed in this eul 
ture. In the intervening ſpaces between theſe 


large bodies of water ſo frequently met with, an 
inferior kind of indigo grows, which muſt be 
tranſplanted every year: In'the elEvated part of 
the country nothing is to be found except batren 
ſands and frightful rocks, interſected at great 
diſtances by paſture — of the nature of 
ruſhes. 

Tur Engliſh government, vive that 
North America would never enrich them by it's 
natural productions, employed the powerful 
incentive of gratuities in order to produce in 
that part of the New Wotld, flax, vines, and 
filk, The poorneſs of the ſoil diſconcerted 
the firſt of theſe views; the defect of the climate 
prevented the ſucceſs of the ſecond; and the want 
of hands did not permit the third to be purſued. 
The ſociety eſtabliſhed in London for the encou- 


ragement of arts was not more fortunate than 


adminiſtration, Their benefactions did not bring 
forth any of the objects which they had propoſed 
to the activity and induſtty of thoſe countries. 
Great BRTr al was obliged to be contented 
with ſelling every year to the countries we are 
ſpeaking of, to the amount of about 50,000,000 
livres“ of merchandize. Thoſe by whom they were 
conſumed delivered to her excluſively their in- 
digoes, their iton, their tobacco, and their pel- 
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tries. „They alſo. delivered to her all the money 


nad rough materials which they had received 


from the reſt of the globe in exchange for their 
grain, their fiſh, their rice, and their ſalt pro- 
viſions. 

Tus balance however was n ſo unfavour- 
able ta them that at the beginning of the trou- 
bles the colonies were indebted one hundred and 
rwenty, or one hundred and thirty millions of 
livres ® to the mother-country, and they had no 
ſpecie in circulation. 


NoTwITHSTANDING theſe diſadvantages, there 
had been ſucceſſively formed in the midſt of the 
thirteen- provinces, a population of two millions * 
nine hundred eighty-one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſeventy- eight perſons, including four hun- 
dred thouſand: Negroes. - New. inhabitants were 
conſtantly driven there by oppreſſion and intole- 
ration, The unfortunate have been deprived of 
this refuge by war; but peace will reſtore it to 
them again; and they will reſort there in greater 
numbers than ever. Thoſe who ſhall go ther: 
with plans of cultivation, will not have all the 
ſatisfaction they may expect, becauſe they will 
find all the good, and even the indifferent lands 
occupied, and that ſcarce. any thing remains to 
offer them, except barren ſands, unwholeſome 
moraſſes, or ſteep mountains. The emigrations 
will be more favourable to manufacturers and to 
artiſts, though perhaps they will gain, nothing by 
changing their country and their climate. 
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Ir cannot be determined without raſhneſs, what 
will one day be the population of the United ; 
States. This calculation, generally very difficult, 
becomes impracticable in à region where the 
lands degenerate very rapidly, and where repro- 
auction is not in proportion to the labours and 
expences beſtowed upon them. It will be a con» 
ſiderable thing, if ten millions of men can ever 
find a certain ſubſiſtence in theſe provinces, and 
even then the exports will be reduced to little or 
nothing: but internal induſtry will ſupply the 
place of foreign induſtry, - The country will 
nearly be able to ſupply it's own wants, proyided 
the inhabitants know how to be happy by cecono- 
my, and in mediocrity. | 
PzoeLz of North America, let the example of all 
the nations which have preceded you, andeſpecially 
that of the mother-country, ſerve as a leſſon to you. 
Dread the influence of gold, which, with luxury, 
introduces corruption of manners and contempt 
of the laws. Dread too unequal a repartition of 
riches, which indicates a {mall number of wealthy 
citizens, and a multitude of citizens plunged in 
miſery ; from whence ariſes the inſolence of the 
former and the degradation of the latter. Keep 
yourſelves free from the ſpirit of conqueſt. . The 
tranquillity of an empire diminiſhes in proportion 
as it extends itſelf, . Have arms to defend your- 
ſelves, but not to attack. Search for affluence 
and health in labour; for proſperity in the culti- 
vation of the lands, and in the manufactures of 
induſtry, for ſtrength in good manners and in 
virtue. Encourage the proſperity of the arts and 
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c ſcientes, which diſtinguiſh the elvitized man from 
the ſavage. Attend, above all things; to the edy. 
cation of your children. Be Convinced, that from 


public ſchools come fotth enlightened magiſtrates, 


valiant and well-informed officers, good fathen, 


good huſbands, good brothers, good friends, and 
honeſt men. Wherever depravity of manner; i 
obſerved among the youth, the nation is upon ty 


decline. Let liberty have à firm and unalterabbe 


bafis in the wiſdom of your conſtitutions, and let it 
be the everlaſting cement which connects your pr 
vinces together. Eſtabliſh no legal preference be. 
tween the modes of divine worſhip. Superſtition i 
every where innocent, 'where it is neither pro- 
tected nor perſecuted; and may your duration, 


if poſſible, be long as that of the world! 


May this wiſh be accompliſhed, and conſole 
the preſent expiring race with the hopes that! 
better will Tucceed to it! But waving the conſs 


deration of future times, let us take a view of the 


reſult of three'memorable ages. Having ſeen in 
the beginning of this work theAate of miſery and 


ignorance in which Europe was plunged in the 


infancy of America, let us Examine to what fat 


the conqueſt of the New World hath led and ad- 


of a book undertaken with the hopes of being 


have diſcharged his 


variced thoſe that made it. This was the deſign 


uſeful; if the end be anſwered” the author vil 
duty to the age he lives in, 


and to ſociety, 


END OF TH Rae ME, 
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